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PREFACE: FACING THE ISSUES 


Perhaps more than most nations, China has suffered from 
being “typed.” The sharp differences between China and the 
West in race, language, tradition, and international standing 
have frequently led to ignorant reactions in other countries. 
Just recall, for example, the Chinese as they used to be cari- 
catured in popular American mystery novels — sinister Ori- 
entals whose long waxed fingernails were a symbol of “ways 
that are dark” and “tricks that are vain.” This picture, of 
course, was not current among the well-informed, which is 
simply another way of saying that it was disbelieved by thou- 
sands while it influenced millions. 

Today the “sinister Dr. Fu Manchu” is dead, but many an 
old illusion about the Chinese still lives — the illusion that 
time means nothing to them, that they always absorb their 
conquerors, that they are a nation of pacifists. Like all stereo- 
types of peoples, these contain a grain of truth; yet each is 
basically unsound as a guide to what is happening in China 
today. 

Ask the Chinese soldier, beaten back on many fronts and 
desperately in need of supplies, whether time is of no impor- 
tance. Ask the Chinese bank clerk who is still wearing the suit 
he bought in Shanghai seven years ago whether it makes no 
difference to him how long the war lasts. Ask the Chinese 
peasant whose family has been bombed, raped, and plundered 
whether he looks at Japanese troops with equanimity because 
“China always absorbs its conquerors.” And ask the Chinese 
scholar whether in the last three decades — or the last three 
hundred — “pacifist” China has fought fewer civil and for- 
eign wars than other nations. 

Many of these stereotypes are not so popular as they used 
to be, but in recent years new ones, equally far from the truth. 
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have been current. Once Americans underrated changes in 
China and stressed the survival of that country’s outworn past. 
Later the pendulum swung to the other extreme: progress was 
exaggerated, goals were mistaken for achievements, and too 
few distinctions were made between what China was and 
what it might become. In the early years of Chinese resistance 
to Japan much unjustified scepticism was expressed about 
China’s war effort. Afterward many Americans cast caution to 
the winds in judging the accomplishments of our Far Eastern 
ally. They were ready to believe that China was a democracy 
(in fact, always had been one) ; that it had built up in its deep 
interior a mighty modern industry; that immediately follow- 
ing the war it would be the dominant power in Asia; and that 
the Chinese Government was always right in any difference 
of opinion with the United States and Britain. 

It was pleasant to believe these new stereotypes about China. 
They gave a sense of security, a feeling that no matter what 
happened elsewhere everything would at least turn out right 
in Asia. They ministered to American pride and idealism, for 
we were pleased to think that China was an apt pupil of the 
United States. And they represented a kind of penance for 
the deficiencies of American policy toward China both before 
and after Pearl Harbor. But psychological factors were not 
the whole story. For Chinese censorship was on the job, rigidly 
restricting correspondents in Chungking in what they might 
tell their readers at home. 

Undoubtedly the long and just fight waged by foreign sup- 
porters of China to ‘‘sell” China’s struggle to the American 
people and government had much to do with the situation. In 
1937-8, these friends played up every promising feature of 
China’s war effort in order to combat American scepticism. 
But this was more than a manoeuvre in a campaign, since 
China at that time was unquestionably taking great strides 
forward in both politics and war. Those were the days of 
growing Chinese unity, the days before the resurgence of po- 
litical friction and the rise of inflation. It was literally true 
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that no one could then set limits to the progress China might 
make. And in the depressing atmosphere created by Cham- 
berlain’s appeasement policy and American oil shipments to 
Japan, it was heartening to see a so-called “backward” nation 
rise up and defy the aggressor successfully. 

About 1939-40 — especially after the Nazi war machine had 
rolled across various European countries — China’s magnifi- 
cent struggle came to be widely appreciated in the United 
States. The battle for American opinion had been won. Yet 
precisely at this time China began to show disturbing signs of 
economic, political, and military deterioration. By an ironic 
twist of history a questioning attitude on the part of Ameri- 
cans vanished just when it really became necessary. 

From 1942 on China’s precarious position has been a con- 
stant topic of discussion among professional observers of Far 
Eastern and world affairs. Yet for a long time the discussion 
was a private one, open to the experts, but in the main closed 
to the American people. It is true that the subject was referred 
to in a number of books as well as in the press, that in the 
summer of 1943 several outspoken articles by American com- 
mentators caused considerable excitement both here and in 
Chungking, and that American criticism of Chinese condi- 
tions mounted in 1944. But it was not until the recall of Gen- 
eral Stilwell from the China front in October 1944 that “the 
lid blew off.” 

Then it was really brought home to the American public 
that China — this mighty nation of more than 400,000,000 
people, living in a vast territory stretching from the borders of 
Siberia to the frontiers of Indo-China, Burma, and India — is 
beset by problems of a most critical nature, and that easy- 
going optimism about China’s future is completely unjusti- 
fied. Americans began to understand, as they had not hitherto, 
that while Chi^a has great potential power, the realization of 
this strength depends upon the solution of crucial political, 
economic, and military questions. In the sphere of govern- 
ment, for example, there is continuing conflict between the 
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Central Government at Chungking and the Chinese Commu- 
nists, who are the leaders of large sections of North and Cen- 
tral China. At the same time a grave struggle is taking place 
between reactionary and progressive elements inside Chung- 
king territory. Militarily, China faces not only technical diffi- 
culties in supplying its forces, but also the social problems of 
giving its troops decent treatment, initiating a fair conscrip- 
tion system, and creating a popular army under sound lead- 
ership. Economically, there is a desperate need for measures 
to raise production, to establish a more equitable system of 
taxation, and, in general, to check soaring prices and protect 
the country to a greater degree from the eflPects of inflation. 
What is at stake in all these problems is whether China s war 
effort shall continue and gather strength or disintegrate fur- 
ther, as it is doing at present. 

Today American disillusionment about China is growing 
rapidly, and there is grave danger that in recognizing what 
is wrong with the Chungking regime the American public 
may forget the continuing importance of our alliance with 
the Chinese people. No matter how disheartening current de- 
velopments in China may be, it is in the fundamental self- 
interest of the United States to work for a strong, progressive 
China and not to write off China as a factor in the war. 

The present disillusionment is a logical sequel to the ex- 
cessive optimism that preceded it. The author therefore feels 
that the following paragraphs, quoted from a preliminary ver- 
sion of this preface written in November 1943, may be of in- 
terest to the reader: 

good many people fear that if the full story of inflation, 
military deterioration, and political friction is told, widespread 
scepticism will result, undoing the long years of work that went 
to build American confidence in China. 

'"But if China's present and future are really beset by many 
perils, then the American people will surely learn the facts sooner 
or later. The only alternative to a timely explanation is a sudden 
dousing in the icy waters of disillusionment a year or two from 
now. 
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''There is little danger that we shall not appreciate China’s con- 
tribution to the war against the Axis, if we have a well-rounded 
view of China. The peril of disillusionment really lies in expect- 
ing more of China than it is likely to give and in romanticizing 
the conditions that exist there. China is a rising nation in the 
process of development. It has thrown off some of the outmoded 
institutions and practices that once weighed it down. But it still 
has an enormous job of modernization before it — a job that will 
test the ability of its leaders and people to the utmost. Surely it is 
no service to such a country to overwhelm it with adulation and 
deprive it of constructive criticism.’’ 

Today the period of adulation is at an end, but the need for 
a well-rounded, realistic view of China still exists. To furnish 
such a view is the object of this book, which is dedicated to the 
description not only of things that have been accomplished 
by China in seven years of war, but also of things that remain 
to be done. It is devoted to frank speaking about retrogression 
as well as progress. For only a realistic approach, neither 
oversanguine nor cynical, can furnish a sound basis for Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy or place China’s years of resistance in 
proper perspective. 

L. K. R. 

New York 
April 11, 1945 
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@ I ® 

WHERE IS CHINA GOING? 

‘'This world tendency [toward democracy] is like the Yangtze River, 
which makes crooks and turns, sometimes to the north and some- 
times to the south, but in the end flows eastward and nothing can 
stop it. Just so the life of mankind has flowed from theocracy to au- 
tocracy and from autocracy now on to democracy, and there is no 
way to stem the current.*' 

Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I: The Three 
Principles of the People, translated by Frank 
W. Price (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1932) , 
pp. 179-80. 


Some American friends o£ China have felt embarrassed in 
recent years over the question of whether China is a democ- 
racy. For here is a country which was the first to enter into 
armed struggle with the Axis, a country whose prolonged re- 
sistance under incredibly difficult circumstances has made it 
one of the Big Four of the United Nations. To suggest that 
China is not a democracy has seemed a serious affront to an 
invaluable ally as well as a reflection on the cause for which 
we are fighting. 

No one familiar with the Chinese scene would maintain that 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking is a demo- 
cratic one. No popular elections are held, public discussion of 
political and econoraic issues is inhibited, censorship is severe, 
and the country is in the stage of one-party, pre-constitutional 
rule. There are, it is true, various explanations of this situa- 
tion — some quite sympathetic to the government — but 
that these are the facts can hardly be denied. 

It is frequently asserted, however, that while China does 
not yet have political democracy, it has always been a social 
democracy — perhaps in some respects more so than the 
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United States. Political democracy, it is suggested, merely 
represents the next stage of China’s development. As proof of 
China’s age-old democratic spirit reference is sometimes made 
to the philosopher Mencius, who asserted in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C.: ''The people are the most important element in a 
nation.” ^ Or both Mencius and his great predecessor, Con- 
fucius, are quoted as declaring that a ruler must show virtue 
in his administration to merit popular support. It is also ar- 
gued that the Imperial Government in pre-Republican China 
had very little to say about the life of the people, since to a 
great extent power resided in the villages. And it is pointed 
out that Imperial China was long ruled by a bureaucracy 
chosen under a civil service examination system, i.e. according 
to merit, not simply birth or property. 

Each of these statements is in itself substantially correct, but 
how misleading to conclude that they add up to democracy! 
Sun Yat-sen, China’s great nationalist leader, commented 
acutely: “China from the beginning of her history has never 
put democracy into practice . . . democratic ideas appeared 
. . . only in theoretical discourses and did not develop into 
reality.” ^ Confucius and Mencius, far from being democrats, 
were supporters of a feudal social order. Both desired an 
aristocratic type of government with clear distinctions between 
the rulers and the ruled, but realized that the feudal princes 
could hope to survive only if they reformed themselves. 

Undoubtedly Imperial China was decentralized, but decen- 
tralization reflected China’s economic limitations, not its de- 
mocracy. No matter how much the Emperor might have 
wished to direct affairs throughout the country, his ambition 
could not have been satisfied. Without railroads, automobiles, 
telephones, and telegraphs no one could supervise in detail 
the life of so vast a territory. The Emperor was therefore con- 
tent if the localities met their grain quotas and did not seek 

1 James Legge, The Chinese Classics (London, Triibner, 1861) , Vol. II, 
P- 359 - 

2 Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I: The Three Principles of the People, cited, 
pp^ 169, 171. 
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to rebel. The functions of his government consisted largely 
of constructing public works, suppressing disorders at home, 
and repelling foreign attacks or waging war abroad. As for 
the examination system — it was in theory open to all, but the 
average family could not hope to educate one of its sons to 
take the examinations. Since years of study were required, rich 
men’s sons were in the best position to secure the necessary 
knowledge. 

If the Imperial Government had little to do with the day- 
to-day life of the people, most of whom were peasants on the 
land, this does not in itself tell us what village life was like. 
Is it true, as some say, that China has had a classless society? 
Or that the peasants have been well off because there are few 
large landowners? 

Superficially, village life was democratic. The people of 
the village could discuss political matters with some freedom, 
and in theory — seldom in practice — they elected their local 
headmen. But the headmen were far more likely to speak for 
the gentry and allied groups than for the peasants. And at the 
same time that a measure of free speech existed, the Manchus 
enforced a careful system of group responsibility under which 
an entire family or village could be punished for a misde- 
meanour of a single member. This was a method of making 
certain that political thoughts did not lead to action. In real- 
ity, the peasant had no voice in government. 

Large landowners have not been so common in China as 
in many other countries, but tenancy has certainly been wide- 
spread, and the land system has been oppressive and exacting. 
As a scholar sagely observes: “A landowner need not possess 
half a million acres to be extortionate; in fact slender means 
may invigorate his greed.” ^ There is also every evidence that 
China’s upper classes have had their full measure of class- 
consciousness and have felt a strong sense of superiority to 
the mass of the people. The idea that in village life a wealthy 

8 E. V. G. Kiernan, British Diplomacy in China, 1880 to 188$ (Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1939) , p. 236. 
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landowner is just ''one o£ the boys*’ is a myth pure and simple. 
Near the leading cities — especially Shanghai — the big land- 
lords frequently do not live in their villages, but use the rents 
collected by their agents to enjoy the night life and other 
pleasures of the metropolis. The customary attitude toward 
the lower classes is often one of brutality, at least by American 
standards. In the last analysis, China has had little class fluidity 
even though individuals have sometimes risen from lowly to 
high positions. 

But instead of merely generalizing about the Chinese vil- 
lage, it may be instructive to get a glimpse of an actual village 
as it existed in 1940. Our guide is Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, who as Administrator of 
the Fourth Administrative District of Kiangsi province insti- 
tuted a program of local reforms after finding the district 
"saturated with opium-smoking, gambling, prostitution, and 
banditry, and the overpowering dominance of the feudal 
forces of the landed local political bosses and wicked gentry.” 
The following story of his experiences on a trip through the 
district indicates how undemocratic it is possible for a Chinese 
village to be. He writes: ^ 

"Tang Lao-mou is worth half a million dollars. The entire 
region has been in his tight grip. His family has never contributed 
men or money to the public. All the common people were afraid 
of him and nicknamed him 'The Tiger.' It was said that local 
government could never function without the elimination of the 
Tiger. 

"Today I resolved to settle this case. As soon as I got over the 
mountain I started to make inquiries and tried to get a guide. But 
the people in this region are very tough and stubborn and de- 
clined to guide any stranger. Finally a farmer who was perhaps 
somewhat drunk was found. But he conducted us only half 
way and then bolted, despite our pleadings. Later we found the 
Chief of the Pao [a sub-division of a county], and I was intro- 
duced to him as the District Administrator. The Pao Chief hastily 
greeted me and repeatedly apologized: 'My eyes failed to see the 

4 Chiang Ching-kuo, Southern Kiangsi Today [Chin Jih Ti Kan Nan], 
(Kanhsien, Kiangsi; introduction dated September 15, 1940) , pp. 16-17. 
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greatest mountainr It was found out later that the Chief had 
mistaken us for bandits. 

“The Pao Chief was also somewhat afraid of the Tiger. So I 
bade him leave us when we were approaching the Tiger’s house. 

“Four battle towers surrounded the Tiger’s mansion. Inside the 
mansion there were vegetable gardens and pig sties. It was almost 
a world by itself. When we entered the gates we were told to see 
the Pao Chief if there was any official transaction, and that the 
Tiger would not see us. But we managed to force our way in. We 
rounded up all the members of the household and locked them 
up in one room. Meanwhile the Tiger was questioned about the 
number of rifles in his possession. He said he had only one, but 
refused to surrender it. A search was conducted, and in one tower 
alone thirty-three rifles and a quantity of cartridges were found. 

“Finally we brought the Tiger along with us. The common 
people were overjoyed when they saw the Tiger under arrest. But 
when they were asked to help in carrying the things, only one 
farmer volunteered, while the rest were still dominated by fear 
of the Tiger.” 

That conditions of this sort are not exceptional — even though 
the^precise situation may not be duplicated in many places — 
is suggested by the following description of the military power 
of the landlords in Kiangsu province some years before: ^ 

“In the northernmost districts of the province, those landlords 
owning 10,000 to 20,000 mow each [one mow is one-sixth of an 
acre] usually live in mud castles with armed guards, and their 
tenants are scattered in small villages within a two-mile radius, 
the castle acting as a trading centre for the whole community. 
Some of these big landlords maintain a rather large armed force, 
with 30 to 50 riflemen in addition to those armed with old- 
fashioned weapons. Often these forces are not the local tenant 
peasants but have been recruited from bands of scattered troops 
resulting from civil wars. Against these armed forces of the big 
landlords, the District Magistrates are politically impotent.” 

If China is not a social democracy today, there is certainly 
no reason to suppose that it was in the past, when the forces 
of political democracy were practically non-existent. But now 
that the point has been made, it can no longer be misleading 

6 Agrarian China (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 1938) , p. n. 
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to admit that certain traditional features of Chinese life and 
government have at least tempered the operation of autocratic 
rule. For example, it is worth noting — since even the myths 
of a country are important — that China’s legendary model 
rulers, Yao and Shun, both abdicated voluntarily in favour of 
persons who were not their sons, instead of keeping the im- 
perial power within their own families. 

Furthermore, however despotic a Chinese emperor might 
be in practice, Chinese political theory placed limitations on 
his power. It was held that in order to rule he must have the 
'‘mandate of heaven,” and that if he ruled badly, the mandate 
would be taken from him and there would be revolution. 
Chinese emperors did not approve of revolution any more 
than rulers have in other countries, but it is significant that 
the right of revolution under certain circumstances found a 
place in the official political philosophy. In fact, the traditional 
accounts of the first two Chinese dynasties report with ap- 
proval that they were overthrown because the monarchs had 
become corrupt. 

Concerning China’s present political situation, it must in all 
fairness be granted that no nation could have become a mod- 
ern democracy in the time at China’s disposal and under the 
conditions it has faced. It took the American colonies four- 
teen years (1775-89) to win their independence and establish 
a functioning representative government, even though Amer- 
icans were already schooled in representative institutions. 
Some thirty or forty years more were required (let us say, 
until the election of Jackson) to realize political democracy 
for the white male population. Several decades later the coun- 
try had to pass through four years of civil war to end the in- 
stitution of slavery. As for the spirit of the slave system, it is 
obviously still strong in both the South and the North. The 
case of France is even more striking, since the democratic 
movement which appeared at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion did not achieve substantial success until roughly a cen- 
tury later. 
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Even though China is not a democracy at present, it con- 
tains within itself great demhcratic forces and potentialities. 
One token of this is the democratic nature of the official pro- 
gram, no matter how much it may be contradicted by the ac- 
tual situation. It is noteworthy that in genuinely Fascist states 
the rulers do not find it necessary to claim to be democrats, 
but rather exult in their contempt for democracy. When a 
dictatorial ruling party holds to a democratic theory, this sug- 
gests, at the very least, that no other appeal can prove satis- 
factory to its people. Still more important is the fact that the 
new China is being bom as the result of a great liberation 
movement, a movement which will not come to an end simply 
because national independence has been won. This puts China 
in a quite different class from a country like Japan, which 
won its place in the modern world without experiencing a 
thoroughgoing popular upsurge. 

The most significant question to ask about China, there- 
fore, is not whether it is a democracy but whether it is moving 
in the direction of democracy — and how rapidly. These are 
the crucial issues: Is it possible that the great freedom move- 
ment of the Chinese people may be thwarted or frustrated 
by reactionary forces? Is the development of political democ- 
racy in China keeping step with the country’s needs in the 
war and post-war period? 

These problems will be dealt with in succeeding chapters, 
but several of their main features have been summed up by 
Sun Yat-sen and two members of his family. Sun himself posed 
the fundamental issue almost two decades ago when he de- 
clared: “We revolutionists must not treat the people of our na- 
tion as Japan is treating Korea, and wait for the people to 
fight for democracy before we give democracy to them.” ® In 
October 1943, in a message on the thirty-second anniversary of 
the Chinese Republic, Mme Sun, his widow, observed with 
regard to the method of realizing democracy: “ We must re- 

8 Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu I: The Three Principles o/ the People, cited, 
p. soo. 
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member that progress toward democracy is like learning to 
swim — one learns not by talking about it but by getting 
into the water.” And early in 1944 Sun Fo, President of the 
Legislative Yuan and son of the nationalist leader by his first 
marriage, commented in .concrete terms on the slowness of 
political development. “We have,” he said, “already spent 
sixteen years in political tutelage. Yet there is not a single 
councillor of the hsien [district] People’s Political Council or 
a hsien administrator elected by the people.” ® 

These statements summarize three of China’s great political 
needs at the present time: to move toward democracy through 
swift leadership by the government, operating in harmony 
with the desires of the people; to give the people actual power 
instead of merely talking about preparing them for democ- 
racy; and to carry democracy as rapidly as possible into the 
district, the lowest political unit, close to the heart of China’s 
national life. 

r New York Times, October 10, 1943. 

8 Sun Fo, China Looks Forward (New York, John Day, 1944) , p. m. 
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UNITY -KEY TO RESISTANCE 

**I£ we were convinced that the Kuomintang could cope with the task 
of saving the country alone, all we would have to do is join the 
Kuomintang. And if we were convinced that the Communist Party 
could cope with this task by itself, all we would have to do is join 
the Communist Party. But we insist on a united front because the 
great cause of resisting Japan and saving the country is beyond the 
powers of any one party or any one group alone.” 

Statement made on July by a group 

of leaders of the National Salvation move- 
mentj^ 


To TALK OF DEMOCRACY is to talk of Unity, for China cannot 
be truly united unless the existence and opinions of all patri- 
otic groups are respected. To win the fullest measure of popu- 
lar support for the war, it is not enough in China — or any- 
where else in the anti- Axis world — simply to tell the people 
that they must fight for their country. The appeal to patriot- 
ism must be given concrete meaning if the average Chinese 
is to feel the strong pull of modern nationalism. The peasant 
whose rent has been reduced by a guerrilla government or 
whoSiC children have been taught to read and write in a gov- 
ernment school is receiving a sound education in loyalty to 
China. He is learning that to preserve China as a nation is 
the same thing as promoting his own well-being. For that kind 
of nation he will surely be willing to fight and die. 

In the United States, whose firmly established independence 
rests on a population long trained in the spirit of patriotism, 
it is sometimes said that the people need no “inducements” to 
defend their country. Yet it is foolish to deny that the temper 

1 China: The March Toward Unity (New York, Workers Library Pub- 
lishers, 1937) , pp. 56-7. 
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of the American nation at war is deeply affected by such mat- 
ters as the cost of living, the treatment of the armed forces, 
and the maintenance of democratic government. If an Ameri- 
can general’s slapping of two hospitalized soldiers had been 
the rule and not an isolated exception, or if the 1944 Presi- 
dential election had been postponed and Republican objectors 
thrown into jail, the efficiency of the American war and home 
fronts would surely have suffered. It is only because many of 
the democratic characteristics of our war effort are taken for 
granted that they are not recognized as “inducements.” 

China’s position, when Japan attacked in July 1937, was 
quite different from that of the United States after Pearl 
Harbor. China was not yet fully independent, the mass of the 
Chinese people still regarded modern nationalism as a new 
idea, and the Central Administration at Nanking did not 
have a clear mandate from the entire country. Many obstacles 
stood in the way of a united China. Family and provincial loy- 
alties competed strongly with patriotism. The tradition of de- 
centralization blocked the road to centralized government. 
Railways, highways, industries, and other elements of eco- 
nomic power that bind a country together were poorly devel- 
oped. The unity of varied political groups which had been 
brought together only under the duress of foreign aggression 
was new and untried. And, most immediate and threatening, 
there was the Japanese Army, marching forward to seize China 
and wipe out the progress made with so much difficulty and 
heartbreak in previous years. . . . That there had been prog- 
ress could not be doubted, as a glance at the events of the pre- 
ceding quarter-century will indicate. 

In 19 11 Chinese revolutionaries had overthrown the impe- 
rial Manchu government and established a republic. In these 
events Sun Yat-sen and his followers played an important part. 
But Sun’s group — which later developed into the Kuomin- 
tang or Nationalist Party — was not strong enough to control 
the forces unleashed by the fall of the empire, although it did 
succeed in laying the first foundations of popular government. 
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China soon plunged into widespread civil war, with a host 
of war-lords fighting each other from provincial bases. World 
War I accelerated China’s modern economic development, 
and before long the nationalist movement increased in 
strength. The year 1919 saw an outburst of student patriotic 
activity. With the growth of factories, labour unions made 
their appearance. In 1921 a Communist Party was formed, 
and at the beginning of 1924 the Kuomintang was reorgan- 
ized. Its new program, championed by Sun, involved co-oper- 
ation with the Communists and the Soviet Union, as well as 
strong emphasis on the needs of China’s peasants and workers. 

With the help of the U.S.S.R., a revolutionary, nationalist 
coalition had been formed to defeat the war-lords and end the 
special privileges of the foreign powers. Sun Yat-sen died in 
March 1925, but the coalition grew, sweeping aside all oppo- 
sition. The revolutionary armies, under General Chiang Kai- 
shek, marched northward from Canton in 1926 and 1927, tak- 
ing over the leading cities of Central China — Hankow, 
Shanghai, and Nanking. Later the nationalists marched on to 
Peiping and gave the country a greater measure of territorial 
unity than it had enjoyed in many years. 

In the meantime serious divisions had appeared in the ranks 
of the Kuomintang-Communist united front. Even before the 
nationalist armies began their Northern Expedition in 1926, 
conservative elements, led by Chiang Kai-shek, had taken 
steps to safeguard their position. Disturbed at the spread of 
liberal and radical ideas, the growth of labour unions, and 
the mushrooming of peasant organizations bent on rural re- 
form, they asked themselves whether these were the purposes 
they had in mind, or whether they had not looked forward to 
an independent China in which the people would be docile. 
With the attainment of some of their main geographical ob- 
jectives, such as the capture of the great financial centre of 
Shanghai in March 1927, they decided that conditions were 
favourable to break with the Left and suppress it. They were 
encouraged in this course by the attitude of the foreign pow- 
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ers, which feared the effects of nationalism on their economic 
and political interests in China, and were anxious to end the 
alliance between the Kuomintang and the Russians. 

There followed the mass suppression of virtually all liberal 
and radical groups by the newly organized Nanking Govern- 
ment of the right wing Kuomintang. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of students, workers, and peasants who had been active 
nationalists were killed or imprisoned for their opinions. The 
labour and peasant movements were smashed, the alliance be- 
tween the Kuomintang and Communist Party was ended, and 
Nanking broke off relations with the Soviet Union. It would 
be an error to think that this policy of suppression was directed 
solely against the Communists, for the name Communist was 
applied indiscriminately to include liberals and non-Commu- 
nist radicals. What happened in 1927 was much more than a 
break between two parties. The conservatives, in effect, “re- 
reorganized’ ’ the Kuomintang, undoing the first reorganization 
carried out under Sun Yat-sen some three years before. While 
the dead leader lay mouldering in his grave, others invoking 
his name sought to make the Kuomintang a party without a 
liberal or left wing. In the new Kuomintang there would have 
been no place for Sun Yat-sen.^ 

The Nanking Government of 1927-37 was based on the 
lower Yangtze valley, and its power radiated outward, becom- 
ing progressively weaker, the more removed an area was from 
this central zone. In the outlying provinces, north, west, and 
south, the regime’s control was at first quite nominal. On the 
other hand, Nanking ruled a larger area than any Chinese 
Government since the break-up of the Republic, and man- 

2 Speaking before a training class of the Kuomintang some time in 1944, 
Sun Yat-sen’s son, Sun Fo, declared that his father’s “followers were naturally 
of the Left. . . . After the Northern Expedition of 1926 there was internal 
dissension in the party. ... To oppose the Communists we opposed the Left 
and identified ourselves with the Right. This has been the great error com- 
mitted by our party. From our initial mistake we have developed reactionary 
tendencies for the last decade. After the expulsion of the Communists, and in 
order to guard against ‘outsiders’ we have even stifled democratic institu- 
tions,” New York Times, August 27, 1944. 
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aged gradually, by a combination of diplomacy and force, to 
extend its influence into provinces more or less closed to it, 
such as Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, and Sze- 
chwan. Particularly during 1935—7 the Central Administration 
promoted the construction of railways and highways, the ex- 
tension of the national currency, and other economic develop- 
ments calculated to draw the various parts of China together 
politically. But what it gained in these spheres was more than 
lost in the North, where the Japanese had already taken over 
Manchuria and were looking for new worlds to conquer. The 
pace of internal consolidation could not match that of external 
aggression. 

This was especially true because of the civil war that was 
being fought back and forth across half a dozen provinces. 
Although driven underground in the greater part of Kuomin- 
tang territory, the Communists had won a substantial geo- 
graphical base for themselves in Kiangsi province, with 
subsidiary bases elsewhere. The first Soviet had been set up 
toward the end of 1927 — the very year in which the united 
front was broken — and in November 1931 a Soviet govern- 
ment was created in Kiangsi, with Mao Tse-tung as Chair- 
man. The policy of the Chinese Soviet Republic was one of 
land expropriation and rural reform, indissolubly linked with 
the social, political, and military techniques of guerrilla war- 
fare. The Communist armed forces were organized in the Chi- 
nese Red Army, led by Chu Teh. 

After September 1931, when the Japanese invaded the rich 
north-eastern provinces of Manchuria, it became increasingly 
obvious that civil war was incompatible with China’s develop- 
ment as a nation. A choice had to be made between unity at 
home and capitulation to the aggressor. In effect, a decision 
had been reached, for during these years Nanking constantly 
appeased Japan, while launching a number of campaigns 
against the Communists. Finally, after hundreds of thousands 
of troops and a considerable number of airplanes had been 
used against them, the Communists withdrew from Kiangsi 
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in October 1934 and began a long trek to the North-west. This 
Central success was achieved at a time when, in the Foreign 
Ministry of Wang Ching-wei, China was abjectly enduring 
almost every conceivable insult from the Japanese militarists. 

The Central authorities later maintained that they yielded 
to Japan only because they were not yet prepared to fight. But 
if it had been simply a matter of preparation, the process 
could have been hastened by Nanking’s taking steps to end 
civil war. Still more significant is the fact that the government 
did everything it could to suppress actions of an anti- Japanese 
nature. Yet even in high places there were some men who op- 
posed internal conflict and wanted to resist Japan. In the early 
’30’s three Northern generals, headed by Feng Yu-hsiang, 
launched operations against the Japanese; but Nanking mo- 
bilized troops in opposition, thereby helping Japan to bring 
about their defeat. Late in 1933 important Kuomintang lead- 
ers initiated a revolt in Fukien Province, having previously 
reached a neutrality agreement with near-by Communist 
forces. This rebellion was put down. One participant in the 
uprising was Tsai Ting-kai, a patriotic general who had di- 
rected an amazing struggle against the Japanese at Shanghai 
early in 1932. Although receiving little support from Nan- 
king, Tsai and his men had demonstrated that Chinese troops 
could oppose the invader effectively. 

Defenders of the Central Government argued that China 
could not resist unless the country was united, and that unity 
could be attained only by crushing the Communists. But by 
the end of 1935, after the Communists had emerged unbroken 
in the North-west despite a gruelling march of over six thou- 
sand miles from Kiangsi, it was growing increasingly clear that 
Nanking could not defeat them. Time after time the govern- 
ment forecast the early extermination of the “ remnant ban- 
dits,” as the Communists were called. And still the Chinese 
Red Army survived the attacks of provincial and Central 
troops. 

As Japanese aggression mounted^ articulate patriotic ele- 
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merits in China’s cities began to reassert themselves despite 
official measures of suppression. It was this popular pressure 
that ultimately forced the government to abandon its ap- 
peasement policy. It was not the War Minister, General Ho 
Ying-chin, who decided to fight, but rather the exiled Man- 
churian troops in the North-west, bent on finding a way to 
recover their home provinces, while Ho held secret parleys 
with the enemy. Nor was it the Minister of Education who 
counselled resistance, but the students of Peiping, willing to 
endure the policeman’s belt in order to demonstrate for na- 
tional defence. And it was not Chiang Kai-shek who led the 
nation, but the nation that led Chiang Kai-shek. Resistance 
was created by the will of the Chinese people — not all of 
them, to be sure, but enough of them to tip the scales against 
appeasement. 

The first major steps toward internal unity were taken on 
August 1 and 31, 1935 when the Chinese Communist Party 
issued two appeals for national resistance to Japan. It was 
characteristic of these declarations, written in the heat of civil 
war, that they regarded unity as something to be achieved in 
battle against both the Japanese and the Nanking Govern- 
ment. To the Communists the Nanking leaders were traitors, 
just as, to Nanking, the Communists were bandits. It was not 
long, however, before the issue of civil war and resistance be- 
came more than a question between two parties. 

On November 1, 1935 a Chinese reporter shot Wang 
Ching-wei, the Nanking Foreign Minister, presumably be- 
cause of Wang’s pro-Japanese policies. The following day 
student groups in Peiping began to make themselves heard 
by petitioning Nanking for civil liberties and measures pre- 
paratory to resistance. And on a memorable December 9 the 
Peiping Students’ Union launched great demonstrations 
against Japanese plans to separate five of China’s northern 
provinces from the rest of the country under cover of a false 
autonomy ” movement. Braving intensely cold weather and 
the use of force by the local police, middle school and college 
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students demanded that the government make known its for- 
eign policy, reveal all previous negotiations with Japan, grant 
civil liberties, and bring the civil war to an end in order to 
resist Japan. The patriotic movement swept China like wild- 
fire, spreading from city to city, and from one section of the 
population to another. By the end of May 1936 an All-China 
Federation of National Salvation Unions had been established. 
Distinct from the various parties, this body advocated the 
cessation of civil war and the launching of national resistance. 
It proposed that all patriotic groups draw up a joint program 
of resistance. 

By this time it was becoming clear to the Communists and 
other elements outside the government that, however stub- 
born Nanking might be in its policy of appeasement and civil 
war, China could not hope to fight Japan successfully unless 
Nanking was won over to the idea of resistance. For if the 
Central regime was unable to wage war against the Commu- 
nists and the Japanese at the same time, then it was even more 
inconceivable that the Communists should be able to over- 
throw Nanking — much less follow this up with an effective 
struggle against Japan. The fact was that the two main parties 
in China were too weak to fight the foreign enemy by them- 
selves and too strong to be destroyed by each other. The only 
alternative to their joining forces was to be crushed separately 
by Japan. 

Realizing this, the Communists gradually modified their 
political and economic program. A more friendly attitude was 
adopted toward merchants and landlords, and it was indicated 
that the Soviets would be willing to work with Chiang Kai- 
shek if he stopped fighting them. But many serious problems 
lay ahead. 

In May and June 1936 three provincial war-lords — Pai 
Tsung-hsi and Li Tsung-jen of Kwangsi, and Chen Chi-tang 
of Kwangtung — initiated a move to send an armed expedi- 
tion northward to fight the Japanese. They urged Nanking to 
launch national resistance; but it was clear that if Nanking 
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refused, and the proposed expedition materialized, the effect 
would be to precipitate a new civil war. The motives for this 
war-lord move were varied. Pai and Li, who had allowed the 
National Salvation movement to develop in their province, 
seemed genuinely concerned about the Japanese threat. Chen 
was an old-line militarist who had sought to smash the stu- 
dent movement in Canton in the very months that he was plan- 
ning his ''patriotic” opposition to Nanking. The element in 
common among the three generals was the difficult economic 
and political situation created for them by the Central Gov- 
ernment’s extension of its influence in several neighbouring 
provinces. To demand that Nanking resist Japan might serve 
to reduce Central pressure, especially if the pro-resistance 
movement in Nanking territory should give its support to 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi. And if Nanking should actually be 
brought to fight Japan, the pressure might be lifted entirely. 
At least, so the war-lords must have reasoned. 

As things turned out, the patriotic movement had too much 
political sense to become the tool of the southern militarists. 
The National Salvationists, for example, withheld support, 
although expressing approval of the demand for national re- 
sistance. The main point made by the popular groups was that 
the differences between the parties in the dispute must be set- 
tled amicably and not lead to civil war. This hope was realized. 
Nanking handled the outbreak skilfully, if in a traditional 
manner, by bribing certain subordinates of Chen Chi-tang 
in order to cast him aside, while incorporating the patriotic 
Kwangsi leaders in the structure of the Central Government. 
The effect was to increase the area of Central influence and 
the unity of the country. 

By the fall of 1936 leading elements in Chinese life were 
supporting the resistance movement. The Communists and 
students had been joined by merchants and bankers. It is true 
that the great mass of the Chinese people was inarticulate, but 
in each section of the population there were some who came 
forward and spoke for China, realizing that only through 
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armed struggle against Japan could their own existence and 
that of the nation be protected. The trade of the merchants 
was threatened by Japanese smugglers; the land of the peas- 
ants and livelihood of the workers were endangered by Japan’s 
armies; and even the landlords, with the largest stake in the 
existing social order, felt the heavy hand of the invader wher- 
ever he appeared. But most active were the students, for 
whom there could be no decent or honourable future except 
in the creation of a brave new China that would know how to 
make proper use of Chinese patriots and their talents. 

The growing unity of the people caused the government to 
stiffen its public attitude toward Japan; but — swayed by the 
spirit of civil war and the views of defeatist, pro-Japanese in- 
fluences in its midst — Nanking was still moving very slowly. 
The forces of reaction seemed too powerful to be budged by 
ordinary pressure. For example, in December 1936 Chiang 
Kai-shek visited Sian in the North-west to urge Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the former Manchurian war-lord, to resume his anti- 
communist campaign. Chang’s poorly paid Manchurian units 
had been defeated some time before in battle with the Com- 
munists. Subsequently, a truce had been concluded, the oppos- 
ing forces had fraternized, and the city of Sian — Chang’s 
headquarters — had become a stronghold of anti-Japanese sen- 
timent. When Chiang Kai-shek arrived on the scene, he found 
that he could not move Chang or his officers to resume the civil 
war. His final word was, in effect, to give them a choice be- 
tween fighting the Communists and being transferred to the 
South, still farther away from their Manchurian homeland. 
Their reply was to seize Chiang on December 12. 

The “Sian rebels” made a series of demands on the Central 
Government. They asked for the reorganization .of the Nan- 
king regime to include all parties, cessation of civil war, re- 
lease of seven National Salvation leaders arrested in Shanghai 
for patriotic activities, and the freeing of all political prison- 
ers. They also requested freedom for the patriotic movement. 
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the right of popular assembly, the carrying out of the last testa- 
ment of Sun Yat-sen,® and organization of a National Salva- 
tion Conference. Chang Hsueh-liang did not wish to harm 
Chiang, but some of his radical followers felt diflEerently. 

Into this dispute between the Central Government and its 
own forces the Communists now entered. Although their ideas 
had had a marked influence on Chang Hsueh-liang and his 
men, they had not been involved in any way in the plans to 
detain Chiang, and after his detention they did their utmost 
to effect his release. They could have made political capital 
out of the seizure of the man who had been their bitter enemy 
for ten years. And had they given the word, he would cer- 
tainly have been killed by hot-heads among Chang Hsueh- 
liang’s officers. But, aware of the fact that only Chiang could 
lead a united China, they preferred to demonstrate their sin- 
cerity by working for his freedom. At the same time they had 
an opportunity to confer with him and to attempt to carry 
forward unity discussions that had been launched before the 
Sian affair. When Chiang was finally released he undoubtedly 
had a clearer understanding of their program and the possi- 
bility of working with them. 

After Sian the Generalissimo became the symbol of a new 
unity of the Chinese nation. There were still many dififlculties 
to overcome, despite the broadening of Chiang’s own horizons, 
for the pro-Japanese elements led by Wang Ching-wei were 
doing everything in their power to prevent an agreement with 
the Communists. But the Japanese were too insistent on ag- 
gression and the Chinese people too determined not to be- 
come a “lost nation” for defeatism to be victorious. Of their 
own volition the Communists carried out further modifica- 
tions of policy in the areas under their control; and Nanking, 
for its part, remained at peace with the Red forces in the 


8 Sun Yat-sen’s last testament, drawn up shortly before his death, is a 
brief document urging his followers to continue the work of the nationalist 
revolution in accordance with his principles. 
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North-west, sent them food and supplies, and agreed that Com- 
munist delegates should attend a constitutional convention 
scheduled for November 1937. 

Bit by bit the three main elements in Chinese political life 
were drawing together: the Kuomintang, the Communists, 
and the surviving war-lords. When Japan struck, on July 7, 
1937, the process of unification was far advanced. Early in 
August some of the leading provincial militarists appeared in 
the Chinese capital to pledge support of resistance to Japan. 
Agreement with the Communists had already been reached, 
but public announcement was delayed. In August it became 
known that the Chinese Red Army had been reorganized as 
the Eighth Route Army and would engage the Japanese in 
the northern provinces. But not until the following month 
was unity formally established. 

In a statement of September 22, 1937 the Communists an- 
nounced that they had, “on the basis of peace and national 
unity and joint resistance against foreign aggression, reached 
an understanding with the Kuomintang.” ^ They proposed 
three objectives for the nation: 

“ (1) Struggle for the independence, liberty and emancipation 
of the Chinese nation by promptly and swiftly preparing and 
launching the national revolutionary campaign of resistance with 
a view to recovering the lost territories and restoring the integrity 
of territorial sovereign rights. 

(2) Enforce democracy based on the people’s rights and con- 
voke the National People’s Congress in order to enact the Consti- 
tution and decide upon the plans of national salvation. 

“ (3) Improve the well-being and enrich the livelihood of the 
Chinese people by relieving famine and other calamities, stabiliz- 
ing the people’s livelihood, consolidating national defense and 
economy, removing the sufferings of the people and bettering their 
living conditions.” 

They then explained the nature of their platform for co-oper- 
ation with the Kuomintang: 

For full text see Lawrence K. Rosinger, China^s Wartime Politics: J^^7~ 
1^4^ (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944) , pp. 96-7. 
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‘‘The Communist Party of China fully realizes that this pro- 
gramme is likely to meet with numerous difficulties. The first ob- 
stacle will come from Japanese Imperialism. In order to deprive 
the enemy of all pretext for aggression and dispel doubts on 
the part of friends, the Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of China solemnly declares the following in connec- 
tion with national emancipation; 

“ (i) The San Min Chu-I [Three People’s Principles] ® enun- 
ciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen is the paramount need of China today. 
This Party is ready to strive for its enforcement. 

“ (2) This Party abandons its policy of overthrowing the Kuo- 
mintang of China by force and the movement of sovietization and 
discontinues its policy of forcible confiscation of land from land- 
owners. 

“ (3) This Party abolishes the present Soviet Government and 
will enforce democracy based on the people’s rights in order to 
unify the national political machinery. 

“ (4) This Party abolishes the Red Army, reorganizes it into 
the National Revolutionary Army, places it under the direct con- 
trol of the*Military Affairs Commission of the National Govern- 
ment, and awaits orders for mobilization to share the responsibil- 
ity of resisting foreign invasion at the front.” 

On September 23 Chiang Kai-shek replied, welcoming the 
Communist statement as ‘'an outstanding instance of the tri- 
umph of national sentiment over every other consideration.'’ ® 
The policies pledged by the Communists he described as 
“essential conditions for mobilizing our national strength in 
order that we may meet the menace from without and guar- 
antee our own national existence.” He went on to declare: 

“If a citizen believes in the Three [People’s] Principles and 
works actively for the salvation of the state, the Government 
should not concern itself with his past, but should give him op- 
portunity to prove his loyalty in service to the Republic. Likewise, 
the Government will gladly accept the services of any political 
organization provided it is sincerely working for the nation’s sal- 

5 The San Min Chu I, or Three People’s Principles, is Sun Yat-sen’s famous 
program for China — nationalism, democracy, and the people’s livelihood (or 
economic security) . 

6 For full text see Rosinger, op. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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vation, and is willing under the banner of our national revolution 
to join with us in bur struggle against aggression. 

“The Chinese Communist Party, by surrendering its prejudices, 
has clearly recognized the vital importance of our national inde- 
pendence and welfare. I sincerely hope that all members of the 
Communist Party will faithfully and unitedly put into practice 
the various decisions reached, and under the unified military com- 
mand that is directing our resistance, will offer their services to 
the state, fighting shoulder to shoulder with the rest of the nation 
for the successful completion of the Nationalist Revolution.'' 

The references in this statement to the Communist Party's 
“surrendering its prejudices" and to the government’s willing- 
ness to accept the services of organizations “sincerely" seeking 
national salvation reflected the antagonisms generated during 
the period of civil war. Nevertheless, the issuance of the two 
declarations marked the formal achievement of unity in the 
war of resistance against Japan. 
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UNITY OR UNIFORMITY? 

"As the political situation deteriorates it becomes obvious that the 
Kuomintang needs more than ever the support of all the elements 
in China that are willing to fight the Japanese. The time has come 
for relaxation of party dictatorship and the formation of a coalition 
government.” 

Brooks Atkinson in the Nezv York Times, 

August i6, 1944. 


The unity established in the summer of 1937 was a unity of 
virtually the entire Chinese people. During the first year of 
active resistance — from the Shanghai fighting of August- 
November 1937 until the fall of Canton and Hankow late in 
October 1938 — political conflict seemed more and more to 
be giving way to a new harmony. The whole nation was exhil- 
arated by the knowledge that appeasement was at an end and 
China was fighting back. With official approval, the Eighth 
Route Army (later renamed the Eighteenth Group Army) es- 
tablished guerrilla administrations in the north, and guerrillas 
rent^i^iiig iii the Yangtze valley from civil war days were 
organized into the New Fourth Army. 

A high point of wartime harmony was reached in the spring 
of 1938 when an extraordinary congress of the Kuomintang 
adopted a Program of Resistance and Reconstruction. This 
declaration pledged continued struggle against Japan, repu- 
diated the activities of traitors, and promised adequate mili- 
tary, political, and economic measures in the prosecution of 
the war. The army was to receive greater political training, 
guerrilla warfare was to be encouraged, and the system of 
conscription was to be improved. The program also called 
for the establishment of a People's Political Council — a gov- 
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ernmetital advisory body which would ‘‘utilize the best minds 
of the nation” — as well as “thorough reform in the central 
and local government machinery,” swift development of local 
self-government, and severe punishment of corrupt officials. 
Full freedom of speech, press, and assembly were promised, 
provided that these rights were not used in a manner con- 
trary to law or to Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles. In 
the economic sphere the congress recommended expansion of 
war-time production, encouragement of co-operatives, finan- 
cial reforms, and measures against speculation and profiteer- 
ing. 

These and other provisions offered a sound basis for har- 
monizing the views of China’s political groups. One plank 
in the program was carried out in July 1938 when a People’s 
Political Council, representing all parties, held its inaugural 
session. But the other policies enumerated by the Kuomin- 
tang — except for certain proposals concerning foreign rela- 
tions — more and more became empty promises. And the 
fundamental problem of creating a stable working agreement 
of the various political elements was not solved. In fact, it is 
the tragedy of China’s resistance that internal political co- 
operation has been loose, unsatisfactory, and at the mercy of 
shifting events. For the popular movement that compelled 
the government to take up the struggle against Japan has at 
no point been able to force the regime to reorganize in genu- 
inely democratic fashion. 

Even at the height of China’s war-time unity elements of 
friction existed. The Communist leader, Chou En-lai, for ex- 
ample, became a deputy chief of the Political Training De- 
partment of the National Military Council, but finally 
resigned, feeling himself powerless and only a nominal partici- 
pant in the work of the Central Government. At the same time 
many Communist political prisoners of the civil war period 
continued to languish in provincial jails, and Communist 
publications were frequently subjected to severe censorship. 

But Chinese liberals belonging to neither the Kuomintang 
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nor the Communist Party were the ones who really felt the 
heavy hand of suppression. In the spring of 1938 all non- 
Kuomintang youth organizations in Central territory were 
abolished by the simple procedure of refusing them the nec- 
essary registration with the government. The Kuomintang 
thereby snufEed out the life of the National Salvationist stu- 
dent movement which had played so powerful a part in arous- 
ing the country to the Japanese threat. The thousands of 
brave young men and women who had exposed themselves to 
danger, suffering, and even death to bring about national 
resistance were to have no organized voice in the war against 
Japan. They were offered but one distasteful possibility: to 
enter the regimented ranks of the officially sponsored San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps. 

The government was following a policy of adopting as its 
own whatever measures were forced upon it, while proceed- 
ing with plans to destroy non-Kuomintang movements. What 
was at stake was the control and character of China. The loss 
of the coastal areas and leading cities made the administration 
increasingly dependent upon the landlord-dominated interior. 
And the beginning of the stalemate stage of the war late in 
1938 opened up the prospect of a long, gruelling struggle. The 
Central leaders became desperately anxious that resistance to 
Japan should not be accompanied by social changes altering 
the relations between peasants and landowners in favour of 
the former, or bringing to the surface new popular leaders. It 
is to the credit of Chiang Kai-shek and his government that 
they have not made peace with Japan. But it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that from 1939 on, resistance to the enemy has been 
confined within a tightening strait jacket of political ortho- 
doxy. 

An important key to the attitude of the Chungking Govern- 
ment is to be found in its political theory. Many years ago 
Sun Yat-sen declared that the new China would pass through 
three stages: military rule, political tutelage, and constitu- 
tional government. In the first period the Republic would 
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consolidate itself by armed force; in the second, the country 
would be educated to practise democracy; and in the third, 
full constitutional rule would be instituted. Sun never used 
the idea of political tutelage as a weapon against other parties. 
In fact, while holding to this theory, he worked closely with 
the Chinese Communists and all patriotic elements willing to 
support the national revolution. But since 1927 his successors 
in the Central leadership have developed the view that the 
task of educating China for self-government belongs solely 
to the Kuomintang. From this they conclude that only when 
the stage of political tutelage is over can other parties hope 
to enjoy equal rights and a position of legality. 

The eiffect of the prevailing theory is to make of the Kuo- 
mintang a superior body entitled to treat other groups in a 
condescending, contemptuous manner. This was presumably 
the attitude to which Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, referred, 
when he declared in February 1944 that the Kuomintang had 
‘In the past assumed unwillingly the attitude and habit of 
a ruling caste.” He added significantly: “We have come to re- 
gard ourselves as if we were the sovereign power entitled to 
the enjoyment of a special position and to the suppression of 
all criticism whatsoever against us.” ^ 

In view of these circumstances it was natural that when the 
going became difficult and China began to feel the effects of 
blockade, inflation, military destruction, and foreign appease- 
ment of Japan, the Kuomintang would withdraw the demo- 
cratic concessions made in the first flush of resistance. From 
1939 on, the censorship was tightened, military friction with 
the Communists developed on a broad scale, secret police 
forces expanded their operations, and it often seemed that the 
country was on the brink of civil war. These developments 
need not have taken place, for Chungking had a choice be- 
tween a policy of suppression and one of giving increased 
freedom in all spheres of activity in return for greater war- 
time sacrifices. 

1 Sun Fo, China Looks Forward (New York, John Day, 1944) , p. 108. 
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It is sometimes argued, in Chungking’s defence, that un- 
democratic measures are inevitable in war time. This is true 
only if the word undemocratic is used incorrectly to describe 
the greater measure of national control made necessairy by war. 
But the example of the United States and Britain reveals that 
the maintenance of separate political parties and of the basic 
freedoms of speech, press, and assembly is fully compatible 
with a war against aggression. In fact, one must go farther 
and say that these things are essential to the spirit and vigour 
of the war effort of these countries. In China there is no valid 
reason why the Kuomintang should be the only legal party 
or why the country should be ruled in dictatorial fashion. All 
the evidence of the war years suggests that Chungking would 
fight Japan more effectively and create a sounder basis for the 
post-war period, if fundamental political rights were allowed. 

The issue is essentially one of unity versus uniformity. True 
political unity involves the harmonization of differences, 
while uniformity requires the suppression of differences in 
favour of a single pattern. It is the latter that the Kuomintang 
has taken as its objective. That the problem is in no sense a 
new one, but really dates from the period of civil war, can 
be seen from the following admirable statement on the nature 
of unity made by a group of National Salvation leaders in a 
manifesto of July 15, 1936. Unity, as they pointed out at that 
time/ 

‘*does not at all imply that the various parties and groups adher- 
ing to the united front must be abolished or dissolved. On the con- 
trary, all parties and groups adhering to the united front can retain 
their own particular platforms, and both the government and the 
people, the center and the provinces may abide by their own opin- 
ions. Only on one point — resistance to Japan and the salvation 
of the country — must unanimity and mutual respect be strictly 
observed, leaving room neither for persecution nor attack. This is 
the only basis on which a united front can be established.” 

2 China: The March Toward Unity (New York, Workers Library Publish- 
ers, 1937) , p. 57- 
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The principles of this statement might well be accepted by 
any country waging a just war. But they are absolutely essen- 
tial for a country like China, which was involved in war while 
still undergoing a process of national unification. 

This is the heart of the problem so often raised by Chung- 
king: that relations with the Communists are bad, because the 
Central Government cannot tolerate the existence of a sepa- 
rate Communist regime with its own army, tax system, and 
currency. No one will deny that China ought to have only one 
centre of political power. But the fact is that for a long time 
two such centres actually have been in existence — and more 
than two, if the semi-autonomous regimes of certain provincial 
militarists are brought into the picture. To say that because 
of the Communists China is in the same position that the 
United States would be in if California seceded from the 
Union may provide a graphic analogy. But it solves nothing. 

Chungking’s problem is not to describe the situation, but 
to adopt concrete policies that will unify China; for only 
through unification by consent can one government be cre- 
ated. The present policy of suppression, a war-time version of 
civil war practices prevailing before resistance, is a sterile 
course of action. It can lead only to ineffectiveness in carrying 
on the struggle with Japan and to internal strife after Japan’s 
defeat, resulting in even more serious divisions than at pres- 
ent. The alternative policy, which Chungking has so far re- 
jected, is to recognize the legal equality of all groups, to in- 
corporate them at once in a genuine coalition government, 
and to institute democratic political, economic, and military 
reforms for the country at large. This is the path to true unity 
— the unity of a country moving toward democracy rather 
than the uniformity of a police state. 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

“Just how firmly the national structure is cemented by now is hard 
to say; when Japan’s pressure relaxes, the entire edifice may break 
into pieces again. True, the winning o£ a token victory might secure 
enough permanent support for Chiang to carry on. But most ob- 
servers in Chungking, Chinese and foreign alike, believe that it 
will take more than that — that substantial outside help, both eco- 
nomic and political, will be needed to assure the continuation of 
the present government in power.” 

Ernest O. Hauser, “China Needs a Friendly 
Nudge,” Saturday Evening Post (Philadel- 
phia) , August 26, 1944, p. 29* 


In China, as in all countries, knowledge of the structure of 
government conveys only a small part of the reality of poli- 
tics. No one could understand the operation of American gov- 
ernment merely by studying the Federal Constitution and fa- 
miliarizing himself with the formal powers of various offi- 
cials and departments. It would be even more impossible to 
judge what is going on in Chungking from the administrative 
set-up there, for China is still in the process of creating a 
stable regime. 

The Chungking Government, formally speaking, consists of 
a number of posts and agencies, including a President, State 
Council, National Military Council, Supreme Committee of 
National Defence, five departments known as Yuan (Execu- 
tive, Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and Censor), and 
various Ministries, such as those of Foreign Affairs, Interior, 
and Finance. But these organs of government have virtuaUy 
no significance apart from the Kuomintang, the official politi- 
cal party, which is inseparable from the regime. Not only are 
the highest officials of the administration also the highest offi- 
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cials of the party, but some of the most important governmen- 
tal decisions are reached by the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang, or a smaller body, its Standing Commit- 
tee. 

This is quite different from political practice in the United 
States and Britain, where parties run the government through 
elected officials, but no single party is automatically identified 
with the structure of the state. Yet, even the Kuomintang 
machine is not the sole political power in Chungking terri- 
tory; the most significant influence of all is that exerted by 
the armies of China. It is not an accident that the governors 
of provinces are usually generals and that the two leading 
parties, the Kuomintang and Communist Party, in effect have 
their own forces. For no person or movement can win power 
in Chinese politics without being in control of troops, or 
without being able to count on the support of someone else’s 
troops in a crisis. 

Government in Chungking China is largely personal in 
character. For example, the President of the National Gov- 
ernment was a figurehead as long as the venerable Lin Sen 
held the title, but when Lin died in 1943 and Chiang Kai- 
shek succeeded him, the post was endowed with considerable 
power, comparable to that of the American Presidency. In a 
sense even this was make-believe, since Chiang’s influence 
had been as great beforehand, and the main value of the 
Presidency lay in its being a symbol of government. The situa- 
tion is strikingly different from that in the United States and 
Britain, where Churchill and Roosevelt are important largely 
because of the posts they hold, and it is through the power 
of their office that their ability as leaders generally finds ex- 
pression. 

In a measure, of course, individuals determine the nature of 
all governments. But in China the measure is very great in- 
deed, for a constitutional situation does not yet exist. In fact, 
there is not a single national, provincial, or local official in 
Chungking territory who owes his office to election by the 
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people. Under the circumstances public opinion normally car- 
ries little weight, and on crucial issues the government can 
be deflected from a set course only if the country seethes with 
discontent. This was the case in 1935-7 when popular pressure 
compelled the regime to resist Japan. A similar situation may 
exist at the present time. 

The question is often asked whether the Central Govern- 
ment has grown stronger or weaker in the course of the strug- 
gle against Japan. The answer is a mixed one, depending on 
the period of the war under discussion. Briefly, Central power 
increased in the early years of resistance, but has recently 
shown grave signs of deterioration, especially since the Jap- 
anese launched a series of successful drives, beginning with 
the Honan campaign of April— May 1944. 

There is no doubt — if one looks at the centralizing tend- 
encies in China — that Chungking has subordinated to itself 
certain provincial military leaders who were quite important 
in 1937. One instance of this is to be found in Szechwan, the 
capital province. When Japan struck, in July 1937, the Cen- 
tral authorities had barely succeeded in opening the door of 
Szechwan, and even after the outbreak of war there were many 
instances of Central difficulties with provincial spokesmen. 
But today the National Government holds a strong position 
in Szechwan, despite continuing resentment among some local 
leaders. 

Another example, perhaps more striking, is that of Gen- 
eral Sheng Shih-tsai, former military ruler of Sinkiang, a vast, 
sparsely populated province in China’s far North-west. From 
1934 on, Sheng controlled Sinkiang in close association with 
the Soviet Union, which gave him valuable military and eco- 
nomic aid. In 1942, probably calculating on a Nazi victory 
over the U.S.S.R., he decided to draw closer to the Chungking 
Government. Mme Chiang Kai-shek and various Central offi- 
cials soon visited Sinkiang, and Chungking’s influence was now 
introduced on a wide scale. The following year the Russians 
withdrew from Sinkiang, taking with them all their economic 
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installations, including oil-refining equipment, and leaving 
Sheng more dependent on the Central Government than he 
may originally have anticipated. The latest phase in this dra- 
matic series of developments was the resignation of General 
Sheng as Governor in August 1944 and his appointment to 
the minor post of Minister of Agriculture and Forestry in 
Chungking. 

The war itself has played a primary part in weakening or 
ending the power of some of the older militarists. For exam- 
ple, the enemy invaded Shantung province, and the Central 
Government subsequently had the Governor, Han Fu-chu, 
executed for being negligent in defence. The Japanese also 
drove Yen Hsi-shan out of most of Shansi province, leaving 
him a remnant area, where he advocates odd political and 
social theories in the hope of developing local immunity 
against doctrines preached by his Communist neighbours 
across the border in Shensi. In still another case, the Kwangsi 
armies of 1937 have lost heavily on many fronts, and the 
power of their original leaders, Li Tsung-jen and Pai Tsung- 
hsi, has been reduced. And in Yunnan — before the war the 
most autonomous province in China proper — Chungking 
has introduced some of its own divisions and has succeeded in 
having part of Governor Lung Yun’s local troops assigned 
outside the province. 

At the same time it is a fact that the National Government 
is better known among the people than in the pre-war period, 
and particularly in the early war years gained in prestige as a 
result of leading the country in resistance to Japan. Today 
the name of Chiang Kai-shek may well be as familiar to the 
average peasant in National territory as that of Roosevelt is 
to Americans. And the Generalissimo’s picture, painted on a 
huge scale, looks down from many a city wall, reminding the 
passing crowd of the Central regime and its leader. There also 
can be no doubt that the international standing of the Chi- 
nese Government has been higher in recent years than at any 
time in China’s modern history. China’s inclusion among the 
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great powers and its participation in the Cairo and Dumbarton 
Oaks conferences are indicative of this development. 

Yet it would be dangerous for Americans to overlook cer- 
tain extremely serious weaknesses of the Chungking Govern- 
ment, weaknesses that will not easily be removed. For one 
thing, as a result of the war large sections of China’s popula- 
tion and territory have come under Japanese rule or under 
anti-Japanese guerrilla governments, linked only nominally 
with Chungking. Moreover, many millions of Chinese who 
live in fighting zones, but beyond the grasp of the Japanese, 
are under local authorities with a considerable degree of au- 
tonomy. It must also be remembered that, in invading China, 
the Japanese have destroyed communications, resources, and 
facilities, so that in many respects the economic unity of the 
country has been reduced, with inevitable political repercus- 
sions. The result is that Chungking not only rules over a con- 
siderably smaller population than did the old pre-war gov- 
ernment at Nanking, but also faces difficult problems of ad- 
ministration in large areas that nominally belong to it. 

The existence of a distinct Communist zone, leading its 
own political, social, and economic life, is a measure of Chung- 
king’s inability to unify all the anti-Japanese elements in 
China. In what form this zone will emerge from the war no 
one can say. But in terms of the population under their au- 
thority and the size and location of the areas they control, the 
Communists hold a far more important position today than 
in 1937. At that time they were confined to a small, poverty- 
stricken territory in the North-west. Today they are the main- 
stay of resistance in large parts of North and Central China. 
Their forces operate on the very outskirts of leading cultural 
and political centres, such as Peiping, Tientsin, and Nanking. 

This relative rise in influence of the Communists is a much 
more significant factor in estimating the strength or weakness 
of the Central Government than is the latter’s partial subor- 
dination of various provincial leaders. Especially so, since 
the future of provincial autonomy depends on Kuomintang- 
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Communist relations. If these relations were to improve 
markedly and the two groups were to draw together in genu- 
ine unity, no provincial leader could do anything but co- 
operate with the National Government. But if Chungking 
fails to heal the breach with the Communists and remains in 
a rather enfeebled condition, local militarists, although weaker 
individually than before the war, may create an autonomy 
bloc of considerable strength. It is known that many provin- 
cial military leaders were deeply dissatisfied with Chung- 
king’s handling of recent campaigns and that some generals in 
the southern provinces showed interest in the possibility of 
carrying on an autonomous war effort. Nothing came of this 
political ferment, but it is a significant sign of the times. 

There is no way of measuring the strength of popular sup- 
port of the government and the Generalissimo, but after in- 
creasing in the early years of the war, it clearly has declined 
during the past three or four years. This is suggested not 
only by various local outbreaks against labour requisitioning, 
military conscription, and the grain tax, but also by the grow- 
ing zeal with which the authorities have sought to suppress 
all freedom of thought. Although it is not easy to be certain of 
details, observers of Chinese conditions are aware of the ex- 
pansion of secret service organizations. One of these organiza- 
tions, for example, is under the direction of General Tai Li. 
Another is controlled by Chen Li-fu, one of the most powerful 
men in the Kuomintang. The secret police are omnipresent, 
and their influence is widely felt. Their existence and growth 
suggest an increasing measure of popular discontent with the 
government and its policies. At the same time their activities 
inevitably have the effect of further stimulating this dissatis- 
faction. 

It is an ironic fact that greater freedom of speech and 
thought has existed in certain provincial capitals than in 
Chungking. Kunming, capital qf Yunnan, and — before its 
fall in November 1944 — Kweilin, capital of Kwangsi, have 
been centres of intellectual activity, and many liberals who 
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wished to escape thought-control in Chungking or would not 
have been safe there, have found refuge in the provinces. This 
situation was referred to not long ago in a newspaper dispatch 
that declared: ^ 

‘'In Kweilin people discuss ideas without looking cautiously 
over their shoulders. . . . The Kweilin edition of Ta Rung Pao, 
leading Chinese newspaper, speaks its mind about contemporary 
China with a directness that is frightening."' 

The granting of a measure of freedom of expression is not 
necessarily an act of altruism on the part of provincial leaders; 
nor is freedom of expression found in most of the provinces. 
Where it exists it furnishes a kind of protection against Cen- 
tral encroachment, for it draws to the provinces the support of 
a certain number of scholars and at the same time serves to 
establish a forum from which Chungking's shortcomings can 
be pointed out. 

From all these facts it is clear that, while Chungking's for- 
mal strength rose for many years, the government's present 
weaknesses are actually very considerable. China is plainly 
only in the process of creating a national government. More- 
over, if the word “national" is to have any meaning, it will 
be necessary for Chungking to adopt policies that are really 
capable of uniting the nation. A program that would bring 
the Kuomintang regime, the Communists, and provincial 
leaders together by agreement would create a more powerful 
administration than the present policy of attempting to sup- 
press elements outside the government. 

1 Brooks Atkinson in the New York Times, July 30, 1944. 
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THE KUOMINTANG* 

‘*1 feel strongly that to realize democracy in this state, we must 
first democratize the Kuomintang.” 

Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Yuan, 
February 23, 1944.^ 

‘‘Today the Nationalist Party is dominated by a corrupt political 
clique that combines some of the worst features of Tammany Hall 
and the Spanish Inquisition. 

Theodore H. White, Chungking corre- 

spondent.2 


Sun Yat-sen laboured for many years to make the Kuomintang 
an effective instrument for the creation of a new China. When 
he died his party was the acknowledged rallying point of all 
forward-looking political groups and individuals. But after 
the expulsion of the liberal and Left membership in 1927 the 

* Since this chapter was written a shift in personnel has taken place within 
the Chungking Government. The changes involved are discussed elsewhere 
(see pp. 108-12) . Meanwhile the reader should bear in mind that several offi- 
cials mentioned in the next few pages do not hold the same posts as heretofore. 

Chen Li-fu is no longer Minister of Education, but has succeeded his brother, 
Chen Kuo-fu, as Minister of Organization of the Kuomintang. Chen Cheng 
has replaced Ho Ying-chin as Minister of War, and H. H. Kung has ceased to 
be Minister of Finance. At the same time T. V, Soong, while continuing as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has become Acting President of the Executive Yuan. 

These alterations are only of a superficial character. The Kuomintang 
organization remains under the control of the Chen brothers, and the men 
who have been affected adversely by the reshuffle of positions retain consider- 
able influence within the government. In fact, although leaving the War Min- 
istry, Ho Ying-chin was appointed commander of the Chinese forces in 
Kwangsi and Kweichow. In February 1945 he was named Commander-in-Chief 
of all Chinese ground forces. 

1 Sun Fo, China Looks Forward (New York, John Day, 1944) , p. 108. 

2 Theodore H. White, “ ‘Life’ Looks at China,” Life (New York) , May 1, 
1944, p. 103. 
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organization came to consist more and more of officials, per- 
sons expecting to become officials, and commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial elements. At the same time, the Kuomin- 
tang ceased to operate from the bottom up, and the leaders 
of lower bodies in the party were appointed from the centre. 
In this way the Central leadership became self-perpetuating, 
since checks on its power from below could no longer be 
effective. 

The Kuomintang so far has not been a political party in the 
American sense, i.e. one competing for power at the polls. It 
is, rather, a monopolistic custodian of governmental author- 
ity. Its membership — less than one per cent of China’s popu- 
lation — lags far behind trends of thought in the nation at 
large, and its policies even lag behind the views of its mem- 
bers. For the absence of a strong liberal wing prevents the 
Kuomintang from responding readily to democratic currents 
outside its organization. 

The Kuomintang bureaucracy wields an enormous influ- 
ence over the lives of the people and the country’s political 
development. The machine leaders, or “bosses,” are two broth- 
ers, Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu. Chen Li-fu, a man in his 
mid-forties, has been China’s Minister of Education since 
1938. His older brother, Chen Kuo-fu, is Minister of Organ- 
ization of the Kuomintang and director of the personnel divi- 
sion of Chiang Kai-shek’s secretariat. Memoranda for the Gen- 
eralissimo pass through Chen Kuo-fu’s hands, as well as rec- 
ommendations of personnel for all kinds of government posts, 
and he usually determines whom Chiang sees. 

The Chen brothers and their close adherents, including 
their secret service organization, are sometimes referred to in 
English as the “C. C. Clique” (C. C. being an abbreviation of 
the family names of Chen Li-fu and Chen Kuo-fu) . C. C. poli- 
cies have been an important feature of Chinese political life 
for many years. As Ministet of Education, Chen Li-fu has 
over a long period exerted enormous influence on China’s 
schools and universities. The effect has been to inhibit free- 
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dom of teaching, particularly since inflationary price rises 
have made teachers and students increasingly dependent 
on rice allowances from the Ministry. As head of the Central 
Political Institute, the training school for future party lead- 
ers, Chen Kuo-fu has been able to play an equally important 
role in moulding thought within the Kuomintang. C. C. influ- 
ence has been directed toward promoting what may properly 
be characterized as an undemocratic ideology, for the clique is 
bitterly anti-liberal, in addition to being anti-Communist. 
Its power is felt throughout the Chungking Government, and 
also extends far down into the localities through the appoint- 
ment of district magistrates. 

A second leading element in the Kuomintang is a military 
group, sometimes called the Whampoa (or Huangpu) clique 
after the Whampoa Military Academy which turned out so 
many nationalist officers for the revolutionary armies of the 
mid-twenties. Whampoa cadets command most of the impor- 
tant divisions of the Chinese Army. One outstanding Wham- 
poa leader is General Hu Tsung-nan, in charge of forces 
blockading the base area of the Chinese Communists in the 
North-west. War Minister Ho Ying-chin has sought to culti- 
vate the Whampoa group. 

Ho is one of the chief reactionaries in the government and 
was closely connected with the New Fourth Army Incident, in 
which Central troops attacked Chinese guerrilla forces. He 
has been regarded as a leading opponent of a thoroughgoing 
reorganization of the Chinese armies, such as was sought by 
General Stilwell before his recall from China. Considerably 
different from both Ho Ying-chin and Hu Tsung-nan is Gen- 
eral Chen Cheng, who is opposed to the renewal of civil war 
and has thrown his support behind plans for improving the 
condition and operations of the armed forces.® The existence 
of opposition to Ho within Kuomintang military ranks is sug- 
gested by the fact that in 1943 amumber of high-ranking staff 

8 For further discussion of Chen Cheng, see pp. 136-7. 
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officers — graduates of a series of classes of the government’s 
War College — planned a coup. Their intentions became 
known prematurely, and the action never took place. 

A third main group in the Kuomintang is led by H. H. 
Kung, Minister of Finance, President of the Executive Yuan, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Central Bank of 
China, and also Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Bank of China. In the last-mentioned post Kung succeeded 
his brother-in-law. Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, early in 
1944. Kung has taken a progressive stand in advocating close 
relations between China and its Allies, but his political role 
in general could hardly be called a forward-looking one. 

A fourth important group is the Political Science Clique. 
Its leaders include Chang Chun, Governor of Szechwan and an 
old friend of the Generalissimo; Wu Ting-chang, Governor 
of Kweichow *; and Chang Kia-ngau, veteran banker and for- 
mer Minister of Communications, who played an extremely 
significant role in building up the Bank of China. Many mem- 
bers of this highly conservative clique are noted for their per- 
sonal competence. Like most groups in Chinese politics, it is 
not an organization, but rather a conglomeration of persons 
of like minds and activities, who are fairly regularly in touch 
with each other. 

For many years Kung and the Chen brothers were bitter 
enemies, but some time before T. V. Soong lost his Chairman- 
ship at the Bank of China it was reported privately that a 
Kung-C. C. alliance had been formed to prevent Soong from 
securing control of the Executive Yuan. Whatever the truth 
of the report, it is indicative of the frequent inner shifts in 
Chungking politics. In this particular case, an increase in 
Soong’s power would have meant a decline in Kung’s influ- 
ence. Soong himself is a conservative who approaches politics 
as an aristocratic individualist. Although a supporter of re- 

♦ In January 1945 Wu Ting-chang was shifted from his post as Governor 
of Kweichow to the position of director of the Office of Civil Affairs in the 
Central Government. 
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form, he has followed a course similar to that of Chen. Cheng 
in avoiding critical public statements on the matter. It is im- 
possible to know how far he would go in making changes. 

China, of course, is not the only country whose political 
sands are constantly shifting. As is well known, American 
parties and administrations likewise have their cliques and 
conflicting groups. But it is characteristic of important per- 
sonal disputes in Washington that they are not likely to go 
very far before they become subjects of public discussion and 
criticism. Moreover, whatever the personal ambition of indi- 
vidual officials may be, conflicts are usually presented to the 
public in terms of issues. For example, in the War Produc- 
tion Board imbroglio involving Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson, and representatives of the 
United States Army, in the summer of 1944, there was un- 
questionably an important conflict of personalities. But the 
most significant aspect of the argument was the fact that Nel- 
son stood for one conception of reconversion of war industry 
and his opponents for another. As a result, the issue tran- 
scended the individuals. 

In China differences of opinion within the government 
rarely come to the attention of the people, for the Kuomin- 
tang and the administration are the preserve of a small close- 
knit political fraternity operating in cliques and holding 
multiple posts. The participants play adroitly at the game of 
attaining increased power for themselves — yet generally 
with the understanding that the contest is one for relative 
position and not for the political elimination of opponents. 
This reflects the fact that most Kuomintang leaders are in 
agreement on the necessity of avoiding basic domestic reforms 
and maintaining party rule. If one political clique were to 
crush another, there would be a grave danger that those who 
had been treated so roughly would team up with opposition 
elements outside the regime. Therefore, while engaging in 
rivalry with each other, the various cliques usually seek to 
present a united front to the nation at large. 
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The Kuomintang in the past eight years has resisted Axis 
aggression from without, but has followed policies with a 
strong flavour of reaction at home. This is indicated not only 
by measures for the suppression of speech and thought, but 
particularly by certain details of political action, reminiscent 
of practices in Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany. Not 
long ago, for example, the Ministry of Education announced 
regulations against students dancing or smoking, or women 
students having bobbed hair. And on city walls such slogans as 
the following have been emblazoned: “The Party Controls All 
Aspects of National Life”; “One Doctrine, One Leader, One 
People”; and “Obey the Chief Executive, Obey the President, 
Obey the Supreme Commander.” (All these titles are held by 
Chiang Kai-shek.) It is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
similarity between these slogans and the slogans of European 
Fascism. 

The conditions prevailing within the Kuomintang youth 
organization, the San Min Chu I Youth Corps, fit in with 
these tendencies. The nature of the Corps has been described 
by Sun Fo in the following caustic paragraph from a speech 
of April 3, 1944: * 

“. . . the people we are turning out from the various training 
centers become rather like puppets. The first thing they learn to 
perfection is how to click heels at the mention of, or mere refer- 
ence to, the Supreme Leader [Chiang Kai-shek]. Heel-clicking 
may be proper in the army, but it is not the appropriate thing to 
do among people in a democratic country. For instance, you don’t 
see Englishmen jumping up from their seats and clicking their 
heels at the mere mention of their sovereign’s name, or have you 
ever seen or heard that Americans at home or abroad would click 
heels every time President Roosevelt’s name is mentioned, even at 
their political party meetings? The only examples of such practice 
that I know of were Russian dmigre of&cers when they spoke about 
their dead Czar, and the German Nazis heil-Hitlering their 
Fuhrer. But why should we adopt the outmoded practice of the 
Czarist Russians or imitate the behavior of our Nazi enemies?” 

-A Sun Fo, China Looks Forward^ cited, p. 119. 
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Yet, while the reactionaries are in the Kuomintang saddle, 
the existence of other currents of thought in the party should 
not be overlooked. The “opposition,’’ it is true, is far too 
weak to win out by itself in any struggle over Kuomintang 
policy. But it could ultimately play an important role if it 
proved capable of uniting within itself, and of finding a 
common platform with non-Kuomintang elements desiring 
progressive change. Recently there have been signs of the 
drawing together of varied elements within the Kuomintang, 
ranging from extreme conservatives to the party’s liberal 
wing, on the basis of what might be called a one-point pro- 
gram: opposition to the widespread corruption and inefficiency 
of the regime. In view of this development, it is important to 
know something about the Kuomintang leaders who are dis- 
satisfied with present policies. 

One Kuomintang official of high rank who has objected 
publicly to the present trend of affairs is Sun Fo, President of 
the Legislative Yuan. Sun has long been a leader of the 
party’s liberal intellectuals and has been in the forefront 
of the movement for a Chinese constitution. Although he 
voiced approval of the government’s action in the New Fourth 
Army incident of January 1941, when Central troops launched 
an armed attack against a leading guerrilla force, his influ- 
ence in Chinese politics has frequently been a forward-looking 
one.® 

Sun Fo’s recent statements have stressed the following 
points: (1) Only a democratic China can expect aid from 
the foreign powers in post-war reconstruction. If China should 
become reactionary, it would probably find itself isolated 
after the war from Britain and the United States, as well as 
from the Soviet Union. (2) It is time to introduce local self- 
government and not deal with the Chinese people as if they 
were less capable of ruling themselves than are the people of 
India or the Philippine Islands. (3) The Kuomintang must 
be democratized. Instead of regarding itself as a superior 

For an analysis of the New Fourth Army incident, see pp. 150-3. 
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caste, it should develop democratic attitudes and re-establish 
close contact with the people. 

Apart from Sun Fo, T. V. Soong, and Chen Cheng, impor- 
tant members of the Kuomintang who are known to be dis- 
satisfied with present conditions include General Feng Yu- 
hsiang, a former war-lord who no longer has an army and who 
has been absorbed into the Kuomintang structure, and Soong 
Ching-ling, widow of Sun Yat-sen, noted for her integrity, 
political forthrightness, and devotion to the cause of demo- 
cratic unity. There are also indications that widespread dis- 
content with C. C. policies exists among the rank and file of 
the Kuomintang membership. 

But this desire for change within the party is not easily 
expressed in an effective manner. For Kuomintang meetings 
are rarely held, and ordinary members have no voice in party 
affairs. At the same time it is characteristic of those persons 
who might furnish leadership that, while all are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions, they have not yet achieved a com- 
mon understanding on a course of action. Their backgrounds 
and specific points of view vary widely, and most of them, 
though prominent, are of little importance in the operation 
of the Kuomintang. Mme Sun, for example, is a radical dem- 
ocrat who is allowed to remain in the party largely because 
of the prestige her name carries. 

Feng Yu-hsiang also desires progressive improvements, but 
his position in Chungking affairs is far less important than 
his membership in the Military Affairs Commission or the 
Standing Committee of the party’s Central Executive Com- 
mittee might seem to indicate. T. V. Soong holds the post 
of Foreign Minister but, politically speaking, is an individual 
rather than the leader of a strong group. This leaves Sun Fo 
as the only public advocate of reform who is close to the centre 
of power. 

It remains to be seen how much they and other dissatisfied 
members of the Kuomintang will be able to accomplish. For 
it is clear that great difficulties stand in the way of any effort 
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to bring about a genuine reorganization of the party and its 
leadership. At present liberal and conservative reformers la- 
bour under serious disadvantages arising from the destruction 
of the Kuomintang’s progressive wing in 1927* The resulting 
one-sidedness of the Kuomintang’s composition has been 
accentuated by the loss of China’s more advanced areas in 
the course of the war. For the fact that the Chungking Gov- 
ernment is located in the most backward landlord sections of 
China has strengthened the tendency toward a reactionary 
rigidity of policy that was already apparent in the pre-war ad- 
ministration at Nanking. 
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GENERALISSIMO 

**To think of Chiang Kai-shek as attempting to break from the past or 
as having started China entirely on the lines of mechanical progress 
and modernization is to misunderstand him completely/' 

H. H. Chang, Chiang Kai-shek: Asia's Man 
of Destiny (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
1944), p. 26. 


Some pages back the reader must have begun to wonder how 
Chiang Kai-shek fits into the Chinese political picture. Is 
the Generalissimo simply the leading reactionary in a reac- 
tionary government? Or does he have characteristics that dis- 
tinguish him from his associates? 

Before these questions are discussed, a few points should 
be noted about Chiang's development in the past two dec- 
ades. Most important is the fact that he came to the top not 
as a civilian politician, but as a soldier. For some years after 
the Nanking Government was established in 1927, there was 
little reason to regard him as being more than the latest and 
most successful figure in a long line of war-lords. It is true 
that he used the slogans and symbols of nationalist revolution, 
but he displayed just as much ruthlessness in crushing oppo- 
sition as any provincial militarist fighting for his local do- 
main. The only differences seemed to be that Chiang’s power 
was greater than other war-lords had yet wielded, and that 
since his domain was the nation, it was in his interest to bind 
the nation together. 

Ten years ago, in the mid-thirties, history offered Chiang 
an opportunity to rise to true national leadership. As the 
Japanese aggressors became bolder, the Chinese people de- 
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manded an end to civil war and the launching of resistance — 
objectives that could be achieved only under the direction 
of Chiang Kai-shek. For there was no other man in or out- 
side Nanking capable of drawing together the varied strands 
of Chinese political life. The nation therefore came more 
and more to regard Chiang’s leadership as essential to its own 
survival. The only debatable point was whether he would 
rise to the responsibilities imposed by his position as a sym- 
bol of unity, or whether he would adhere so long to his preju- 
dices in favour of civil war and against a united anti-Japanese 
front as to make timely resistance impossible. 

He altered his policies and accepted the mission thrust upon 
him by the Chinese people, thus demonstrating that he was 
capable of being a national leader in fact as well as in name. 
Public criticism of him now virtually ceased, especially as it 
became clear that the man who had been so stubborn in wag- 
ing civil war would be even more obdurate in continuing the 
war of resistance through all difficulties and despite all coun- 
sels for a negotiated peace. This is not to say that Chiang in- 
tended from the beginning to fight until victory, but rather 
that whenever the question of maintaining the struggle or 
abandoning it came up in concrete form, his voice was raised 
against quitting. On many occasions, when China’s prospects 
appeared particularly black, there was considerable sentiment 
in high Chungking circles for ending resistance. But Chiang’s 
determination — reflecting his own will, the spirit of the 
nation, the insistence of groups within and outside the Kuo- 
mintang, encouragement from other countries, and the unap- 
peasable greed of the Japanese — made possible the continu- 
ance of the war. 

Chiang’s attitude toward resistance illustrates one of his 
chief qualities: namely, his adherence to fixed convictions 
from which he can be swayed only with the greatest difficulty. 
While this characteristic results in firmness and continuity of 
purpose, it can also lead to extreme rigidity and conservatism, 
for example, in handling internal questions. Of the four top 
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leaders of the United Nations — Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
and Chiang — the Generalissimo is certainly the least flexible. 
It may surprise many to hear this said, particularly in relation 
to Churchill. But the British conservative has absorbed the 
subtle lessons of several centuries of British government, in 
addition to being tempered by his own wide experience and 
training. 

Chiang, on the other hand, has no historic tradition that 
would equip him to handle the problems he faces. For the 
issues before him are of recent origin and either have been 
inherited unsolved from his predecessors or have been raised 
by his own policies. Nor is he a man of wide knowledge in the 
field of economic and political thought. This can be read be- 
tween the lines of Wendell Willkie’s description' of his talks 
with the Generalissimo in the early fall of 1942. It is also im- 
plicit in Willkie’s remark that Chiang “is obviously a trained 
listener, used to the task of picking other men’s brains.” ^ To 
a certain extent Mme Chiang has helped to bring the Gen- 
eralissimo knowledge of the world beyond his own doorstep. 
But only to a certain extent — for her influence on Chinese 
politics, while salutary, has always been much more limited 
than most Americans imagine. Chiang reflects largely his own 
native background, not his wife’s Western education. 

All the evidence indicates that Chiang is in no sense a 
democrat in either his philosophy or political actions. By 
temperament and association, experience and conviction of 
self-interest, he is hostile to programs of reform and deeply 
intolerant of popular criticism. The whole bent of his thought 
and personality is in the direction of uniformity of opinion 
and obedience to a single authority. To him dissent probably 
seems an immoral thing — a gross breach of proper behaviour, 
as well as a political threat. 

Those who have met him describe him as a serious, aloof 
man with a Strong didactic tendency. He probably conceives 

1 Wendell L. Willkie, One World (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943) , 
P- 65* 
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of himself as the teacher and uplifter of the Chinese people 
and identifies his own powerful ambition with the inculca- 
tion of the moral ideas of ancient Chinese philosophy — loy- 
alty, dignity, acceptance of one's place in life, and a reflective 
spirit. It would be a mistake to regard these traits as a pose, 
or to doubt that these are really Chiang's ideals. Nor is there 
any reason to question his acceptance of Christianity, for as 
Willkie wrote, “He is undoubtedly sincere. . . ^ But, what- 

ever his personal views, in political terms his attitude has been 
that of an autocratic director of the people, not a man who is 
of them. There is no sign that he desires the masses to be an 
active political force, and there are suggestions that his ideal 
is a docile, obedient nation following the course set down by 
a noble, inspired leader. 

It is impossible to know what opinions Chiang holds on 
current questions except in the vaguest sense and perhaps not 
even that. For his official utterances are mostly of a general, 
hortatory character, and he is not exposed to the spotlight 
of publicity that is focused on the American President or 
British Prime Minister. There is no presidential press confer- 
ence in China, nor is there a Congress or Parliament holding 
public debates on the issues of the moment. 

Yet we do have one tangible guide to Chiang’s thought in 
recent years, namely, his book China's Destiny ^ which caused 
considerable comment abroad when it was published in March 
1943. Half a million copies were sold in China, but a foreign 
translation has never been issued, and Chungking censors 
would not allow correspondents to quote from the book in 
their dispatches. As is usual in efforts to suppress the printed 
word, the suppressors were not entirely successful, and some 
material from the book was publicized abroad. Moreover, a 
copy of the Chinese first edition reached the United States 
and was reproduced for sale here by an enterprising Chinese 
printer. A volume of the resulting American edition, identical 
in every respect with the original published in China, is in 

2 Ibid. 
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the author’s possession, and forms the basis for the following 
comment. 

Physically, the book consists of 213 pages of Chinese text, 
dealing with such subjects as the history of the Chinese Revo- 
lution, government under the Manchus, the nature of ancient 
Chinese life, the effects of the “unequal treaties” signed with 
foreign powers in the past century, the history of the Kuomin- 
tang, the events of 1924-7 leading to the break-up of the first 
united front, the present war, and China’s future. It is sig- 
nificant that only a very small section — twelve and a half 
pages — is specifically devoted to the war with Japan, and 
that the greater part of the book revolves about internal poli- 
tics, the policies of the foreign powers toward China, and 
plans for China’s reconstruction. 

Throughout the volume there are sharp attacks on Chinese 
liberals as well as the Chinese Communists, both of whom 
are accused of following alien philosophies unsuited to China. 
This idea is developed very clearly in the following state- 
ment: ^ 

‘'After May 4 [1919], the ideas of liberalism and Communism 
became prevalent in the country . . . with the result that . . . 
people generally regard everything Western as right and every- 
thing Chinese as wrong. . . . The reason why different cliques 
have formed is that there is more than one foreign country, and 
foreign theories include more than one school of thought. Each 
clique imitates one country and worships one theory. . . . With 
regard to the struggle between liberalism and Communism, it is 
nothing more than the opposition of Anglo-American thought to 
the thought of Soviet Russia. These theories and political con- 
ceptions are . . . unfit for China’s national economy and peo- 
ple’s livelihood, and are contrary to the spirit of China’s ancient 
culture.” 

The significance of this statement, made under the tense po- 
litical conditions prevailing in China in 1943, was that it 
seemed to foreshadow a possible outbreak of civil war with 

3 Chiang Kai-shek, China's Destiny [Chung Kuo Chih Ming Yun], (Chung- 
king, Cheng Chung Shu Chii, 1943) , pp. 72-3, 
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the Communists. At the same time it constituted the severest 
kind of attack on democratic elements in Chungking terri- 
tory, who thereafter had to labour under the disability of 
having been criticized in scathing terms by their national 
leader. 

It will be observed that, in addition to expressing contempt 
for liberals and Communists, the quotation exhibits a strong 
anti-foreignism directed at China’s most powerful associates in 
the United Nations coalition. For the burden of the volume is 
that the foreign powers have been responsible for the condi- 
tions prevailing within China. Indeed, the author says: ^ 

“The decline of our national standing and the subsidence of 
the people’s spirit in the past hundred years were generally caused 
by the unequal treaties.” 

This attitude contrasts strikingly with that of Sun Yat-sen, 
who, while fighting unceasingly against the conditions im- 
posed by the unequal treaties, understood clearly that the 
ability of foreign governments to secure special privileges in 
China and deprive it of territory resulted from China’s inter- 
nal backwardness as well as the powers’ own strength. This is 
why Sun worked to overthrow the Manchus in the period 
leading up to the Revolution of 1911, and why, during the 
last years of his life, he particularly stressed the need for 
China’s social, political, and economic reorganization. 

A very significant aspect of the book is Chiang’s glorifica- 
tion of China’s past, even though a great deal of that past — 
no matter how splendid it was in its time — now constitutes 
a barrier to China’s progress. Chiang declares, for example: ® 

“Our ancient Chinese ethical philosophy is the embodiment of 
detailed and profound investigation of the way in which mankind 
and society are bound together. Although social organization 
evolves unceasingly, the following are the unchangeable rules of 

4 Ibid., p. 13. The term “unequal treaties” refers to a number of treaties 
detracting from China’s sovereignty over its own territory and granting the 
powers special privileges on Chinese soil. See pp. 219-20 below. 

0 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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social life — the way of fathers and sons, husbands and wives, elder 
and younger brothers, and friends; the order of the upper and the 
lower, superiors, and inferiors, men and women, and old and 
young; and the principles of mutual assistance among neighbours 
and in illness.*’ 

The entire paragraph just quoted breathes a spirit of rever- 
ence for the hierarchical society of Imperial China which 
found in Confucianism its chief philosophical bulwark. In 
effect, Chiang is here standing on the intellectual foundations 
of the ancien regime, whose political destruction was the first 
work of the nationalist revolution. This is not to say that 
Confucianism will not always hold a high place in the history 
of human thought, or that the outlook of the Chinese people 
may not be coloured for centuries to come by certain Confu- 
cian concepts; but there is a difference between showing 
respect for parents or for learned men, and accepting Confu- 
cianism as a way of life. In the latter sense the days of Confu- 
cianism are numbered, for China’s ancient philosophy is in- 
compatible with the concepts of modern democracy, which 
deal not with ‘‘the unchangeable rules” governing “the upper 
and the lower, superiors and inferiors,” but with the relations 
among equals and the methods of breaking down social bar- 
riers. 

Any attempt to apply Confucianism in China today inevi- 
tably has the effect of promoting the old agricultural and 
social relationships under which the doctrine flourished. That 
this might not be distasteful to Chiang is suggested by the fact 
that China*s Destiny says little on the basic question of land 
reform. There is reason to believe that Chiang’s ideal is a 
combination of modern industrial techniques with as much of 
China’s ancient way of life as it is possible to salvage from the 
upheavals of recent decades. The possible effects of such a 
policy have been indicated clearly in the following statement 
by two American students of China: ® 

« Owen and Eleanor Lattimore, The Making of Modem China: A Short 
History (New York, Norton, 1944) , p. 34. 
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. . the fate of the peasant [is] decisive for the nation. If he is 
to be held down to the old way of life while the rest of the nation 
changes, then China will become a vast Japan, with an industrial 
development high in certain activities but uneven as a whole, 
and with a disastrous and widening gap, as in Japan, between the 
mechanical progress of the factories and the human-labor stand- 
ard of the farm. Either the peasant must be liberated and granted 
equal rights to progress with the rest of the nation or else the 
overproduction of human labor on the farm, under serflike con- 
ditions, will drag down the wages and standards of factory labor 
and undermine the whole national economy — again, as in Japan.” 


The fact that Chiang Kai-shek combines within himself a 
good deal of the past as well as something of the present — 
that he is, for example, both a traditional military man and a 
leader of national resistance — helps in some measure to ex- 
plain his political strength. For by representing the old and 
the new, he draws allegiance from the supporters of each. 
But this characteristic also involves certain shortcomings, 
raising the question whether Chiang is sufficiently flexible to 
lead China along progressive lines in the future. The prob- 
lem is all the more crucial since Chiang clearly is determined 
to retain control of the Central Government. Yet there are 
other men who, following appropriate policies, might prove 
far superior to Chiang Kai-shek in welding together the dis- 
parate political elements that make up China today. One must 
therefore ask: Will the Generalissimo, who holds the reins of 
national leadership, prove sufficiently flexible to adopt the far- 
reaching measures of political compromise and economic re- 
form needed for unity? Or will he fail to do so — or act too 
late — because of his own deep-seated personal and political 
prejudices? 

That Chiang has the power to take a course other than a re- 
actionary one is hardly open to doubt. His influence finds 
formal expression in the posts he holds. He is not only Direc- 
tor-General of the Kuomintang and Generalissimo, but he is 
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also the President of the National Government, Executive 
Yuan, Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang, Mil- 
itaiy Affairs Commission, and Supreme Committee of Na- 
tional Defence. These are the top posts in both the govern- 
ment and the party, and they make of Chiang as much of a 
dictator as a man can be in China at the present time. It is 
necessary to phrase the matter in this way because current 
Chinese conditions preclude the rise of a dictator in the West- 
ern sense, since the Chinese Government has too many politi- 
cal and economic weaknesses to control all, or even the main, 
aspects of national life. 

This explains why Chiang, although an autocratic leader, 
plays along with the various groups in the Kuomintang, match- 
ing faction off against faction, leaning now in one direction, 
now in another. A clever politician skilled in political ma- 
noeuvring, he knows that an undemocratic regime which has 
not been thoroughly consolidated cannot survive unless its 
varied elements keep their quarrels “within the family.” 
Chiang therefore serves as a gyroscope, maintaining Chung- 
king politics on as even a keel as possible. He is the kind of 
leader who above all reflects the pressures about him — and 
not the kind who, while aware of surrounding conditions, 
seeks to chart a bold course and induce others to follow. 

But Chiang’s attitude toward those who work with him is 
more than a matter of cold calculation. He has been associ- 
ated with men like Ho Ying-chin, Chen Kuo-fu, and Chen 
Li-fu for many years. In fact, his political life and personal suc- 
cess in the past two decades have been inseparable from his co- 
operation with them, Chen Kuo-fu was his personal secre- 
tary on the Northern Expedition; and an uncle of the Chen 
brothers — Chen Chi-mei — was one of Chiang’s earliest 
friends in the nationalist movement. Moreover, in political 
philosophy Ho, Chen, and others of their type are undoubt- 
edly congenial to Chiang. 

If this is so, how will it be possible to expect more from 
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Chiang Kai-shek in the way of sound leadership than from 
Ho Ying-chin or Chen Li-£u? The answer lies in the fact that 
Chiang is the top leader and they are subordinates, for the 
leader of a nation generally possesses a freedom of action that 
is denied to those below him. 

Ho Ying-chin, for example, realizes that if the forces urging 
reorganization of the Army grow stronger, he is unlikely to 
remain in the military leadership. And Chen Kuo-fu knows 
that if democratic practices are tolerated and the Kuomintang 
itself is democratized, the party will certainly not wish him 
to retain influence in its ranks. Having become thoroughly 
committed to their present course. Ho and Chen are not 
likely to reverse themselves. Chiang, on the other hand, does 
not stand committed to nearly the same degree. If he should 
at some point reach the conclusion that Ho or the Chen broth- 
ers must cease to be factors in Chungking politics, this would 
not mean that he himself would have to go. It would even help 
to raise his own prestige, because recently his adherence to 
unworkable policies has again made him the subject of wide- 
spread popular criticism. 

What no one knows is whether Chiang, a man of stubborn 
loyalties, can conceive of breaking decisively with these old 
associates whose political careers have been part of his own. 
Nor is this simply a matter of sentiment, since the removal of 
high officials from the government would have to be compen- 
sated for by drawing upon some other source of support. Only 
the people could supply this new backing. From this it is clear 
that a thorough reorganization of the Chungking Government 
to meet the problems that will arise during the remainder of 
the war and in the post-war period cannot be separated from 
the development of China toward democracy. 

Chiang’s place in history, therefore, hangs in the balance. 
He passed one crucial test when he decided to yield to the 
popular pressure for national resistance. A far more serious 
test now faces him — and has for some years: whether he will 
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allow the Chinese people a genuine voice in economic and 
political matters. If he decides to do so, his leadership and 
the future of the country will be assured. If he does not — or 
if he acts too slowly — China will have before it the possibility 
of renewed civil war with unpredictable consequences. 
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JAPANESE PUPPET 

‘When China was invaded in the past it often happened that the 
despicable acts of traitors, rather than the agression of aliens, 
inflicted the most deadly blow upon our country. That Chinese 
should be unfaithful to their own people is a disgraceful stain on 
the pages of our history, and if such humiliating acts should be re- 
peated, China would suffer early extinction.’' 

Wang Ching-wei in The People's Tribune 
(Shanghai) , April i, 1937, P- 


During the war of national resistance very few Chinese offi- 
cials have openly joined Japan, and only one such traitor was 
previously a figure of national importance. This was Wang 
Ching-wei, who died in Japan on November lo, 1944 after 
almost six ye^rs of open treachery. Superficially Wang had 
been isolated from the mass of China’s leaders, but in fact he 
bore certain similarities to many persons within the Kuomin- 
tang and the National Government. If we understand him 
well, we shall know not only why he chose the lonely road to 
puppetry, but also why there have been serious weaknesses in 
the Central regime’s spirit of resistance. 

Wang Ching-wei was a man with a long and chequered 
career. His membership in the nationalist movement dated 
from the days of the Manchus, when he was involved in a 
revolutionary terrorist plot against the Prince Regent. In the 
1920’s, after the reorganization of the Kuomintang, he was a 
member of the party’s left wing and frequently came into 
conflict with the ambitions of Chiang Kai-shek. At the time 
the Nanking Government was set up he was one of the leaders 
of a short-lived regime at Wuhan; and still later he became 
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the chief spokesman of the Kuomintang opposition to Chiang, 
centred at Canton. But in 1932, after the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria, Wang and others of his group joined Nan- 
king. As a result, he was appointed President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan and Foreign Minister, thereby assuming public 
responsibility for the policy of appeasement toward Japan. 
When an attempt was made on his life in November 1935 he 
left China for Germany and Italy, and did not return until 
after the Sian incident. 

Although Wang’s political opinions varied sharply from 
time to time, the single constant factor in his behaviour was 
an overwhelming ambition that drove him into unceasing 
opposition to Chiang Kai-shek. His objective was to make 
himself the leader of China, and he invariably found Chiang 
standing in his way. In the struggle between the two men 
Wang, an intellectual and a civilian, always laboured under 
the great disadvantage of commanding no armies and having 
no provincial base. For these and other reasons Chiang won 
out at every crucial point, although frequently compromising 
with Wang for the sake of minimizing his opposition. With 
this situation Wang was dissatisfied, and he ultimately turned 
to the Japanese. Like Benedict Arnold, Laval, Quisling, and 
others of their type, he counted on the armed strength of an 
enemy country to give him the power he could not win for 
himself. 

In the months preceding the war with Japan Wang did his 
utmost to encourage the feeling that China was incapable of 
resistance. On January 18, 1937 — the day of his arrival in 
Nanking after returning from Europe — he warned: “Since 
armed resistance against foreign encroachment will necessarily 
mean risking the existence of the nation, it is obvious that 
China must first develop ample strength to repulse the aggres- 
sors before she can think of resorting to such a course.” At 
the same time he exerted every effort to prevent an agreement 
with the Communists and to keep the fires of civil war burn- 

1 The PeopWs Tribune, February i, 1937, p. 198. 
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ing. In a speech of February 22, 1937 he declared that to co- 
operate with the Communists would be “tantamount to drink- 
ing poison in the hope of quenching one’s thirst.” ^ 

When war broke out, Wang and the “peace group” within 
the government succeeded in delaying the announcement of 
unity with the Communists. As the conflict expanded they 
sought constantly to prevent the mobilization of popular sup- 
port for resistance, and to bring about China’s capitulation 
under the cover of peace. In the fall of 1937 Wang promoted 
a German attempt at “mediation,” but this failed. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1938, especially after the fall of Canton 
and Hankow had placed the country in a most critical posi- 
tion, he exerted all the pressure at his command to induce 
Chiang Kai-shek to negotiate with the Japanese. Unsuccess- 
ful in the endeavour, he left for Indo-China in December, 
apparently believing that he might achieve better results by 
openly threatening to join the Japanese than by remaining 
within the Chungking regime. Later he visited Japan and ulti- 
mately established a puppet government at Nanking in March 
1940. 

As Deputy Director-General of the Kuomintang and the 
holder of other posts, Wang had been, at least in rank, the 
second most important man in the Chinese Government. That 
he found it necessary to leave Chungking was a great victory 
for the forces of national resistance. It also represented a glori- 
ous chapter in the war-time leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
who denounced the Japanese peace proposals that Wang 
had wanted to accept, and stated firmly: ® “The situation 
being as it is, if we hope ... to secure independence and 
equality for our nation through peace and compromise, we 
shall not be different from a lunatic talking in his dream.” 
Yet the fact cannot be overlooked that when Wang left, many 
officials whose views were close to his own, or even identical 
with them, stayed behind. Wang’s bitter anti-Communism, his 
openly expressed contempt for all efforts to mobilize the peo- 
2 Ibid.^ March i, 1937, p. 347. s ibid., February 1939, p. 122. 
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pie, his opposition to guerrilla warfare, and his desire to end 
the war by negotiation with the aggressor were characteristic 
of other persons still in Chungking, who preferred Chiang 
Kai-shek as their leader or hesitated to follow Wang openly 
because they did not know whether he would be successful. 
When Wang deserted, these officials did not abandon the do- 
mestic program with which he had been connected, but con- 
tinued to fight for it. And behind the scenes some of them 
continued to work for capitulation. 

It was the opinion of Wang and those who left Chungking 
with him that prosecution of the war would leave the govern- 
ment fatally weakened in relation to popular movements, es- 
pecially the Communists, but that, on the other hand, the 
regime could end the war and still find ways to maintain its 
stability. One of Wang's accomplices expressed this quite 
clearly after deserting to the Japanese, when he said: ^ 

“Should General Chiang, ... at the opportune moment, de- 
cide for peace, the Government will always have sufficient power 
and authority to retain control over the whole country, suppress 
all opposing elements, and prevent any possible commotion.'* 

Wang himself presented the same argument from another 
angle and declared of Chiang: ° 

“The present military strength of the forces under his com- 
mand is neither adequate to resist Japan, nor to keep control of 
the Communists. He may not be desirous of being dragged along 
by the Communists, but circumstances will force him." 

These statements taken together indicate that Wang and his 
fellow-puppets preferred to serve the Japanese rather than to 
establish genuine Chinese unity for the sake of resistance. But 
perhaps phrasing the matter in this way obscures one of the 
fundamental motives of the pupp'ets — the desire to secure 
increased governmental influence for themselves through ca- 
pitulation to Japan. 

4 Chow Fu-hai, “Playing with the Fate of the Nation,” ibid., August-Octo- 
ber 1939, p. 25. 

B Ibid., p. 86. 
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The soundest reply to Wang’s arguments would have been 
that the Kuomintang and other patriotic Chinese groups 
were capable of agreeing on a progressive program for China, 
and that ‘'control” of any group supporting the war effort was 
therefore unnecessary. But, apart from Wang’s secret support- 
ers in Chungking, there were many Central officials, hostile 
to Wang, who differed from him largely in that they con- 
sidered it feasible to resist Japan and control popular move- 
ments at the same time. They did not oppose Wang’s domestic 
program, but simply felt that they could accomplish what he 
regarded as impossible. In fact, they set about doing it at ap- 
proximately the same time that he went over to the enemy. 
This is why the failure of China’s worst traitor to end resist- 
ance was accompanied by a heightening of political friction 
and a marked curbing of democratic rights granted in the ini- 
tial period of the war. China’s struggle against Japan now be- 
gan to suffer because one of the basic issues of the pre-war 
period — the adoption of a democratic internal program — 
had never been settled. 

This explains the reluctance of the Chungking Government 
to call Wang’s treachery by its real name. In an address on 
December 26, 1938 Chiang Kai-shek hesitantly suggested the 
nature of the situation. Beginning with the statement that 
Wang had left China purely for personal reasons of health, he 
progressed to the remark that no patriotic Chinese would now 
think of peace through compromise, and concluded by ex- 
pressing the opinion that rumours concerning the departed 
leader had been “deliberately circulated by China’s enemies 
with the intention of misleading the public.” But in between 
he had come to the point with these words: ® 

“ After so many years of comradeship in the national revolu- 
tion, there is nothing we cannot discuss. In matters of such im- 
portance affecting the future of the Chinese nation, I am confident 
that Mr. Wang Ching-wei will not undertake the reported nego- 
tiations privately without consulting us.” 

6 North-China Herald (Shanghai) , January 4, 1939, p, 2. 
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On December 31, 1938, after Wang had issued public state- 
ments advocating peace, he was expelled from the Kuomin- 
tang. This was followed by a flood of denunciations of his 
action by Chinese commanders of high rank. But the govern- 
ment was reported to have suppressed the more violent state- 
ments, apparently hoping that Wang might still change his 
mind. After he began to publish certain alleged documents 
intended to discredit Chiang and other high Chungking offi- 
cials, sharper criticism was allowed. Yet on April 17, 1939 
Chiang declared of Wang and his fellows, although not refer- 
ring to them by name: ‘Tor the present, our condemnation 
. . . may best be limited to the moral sanction they have in- 
curred against themselves, while their legal punishment may 
wait.’’ ^ Not until June 8, 1939 — after Wang had started 
secret negotiations with the Japanese on the formation of a 
puppet regime — did the government order his arrest and 
punishment. It was characteristic of the whole course of rela- 
tions between Chungking and Wang that the initiative was 
constantly left in his hands and that at every point Chung- 
king failed to act until he had made some new move toward 
open support of Japan. 

For some years there were few public references to Wang in 
the politics of Free China, but on January 21, 1944 Chinese 
censors permitted the Chungking newspaper, Yi Shih PaOj to 
declare: ® 

“If the traitors are willing to turn over a new leaf, we will for- 
give the past and allow them to reform. If Pu Yi [Japan's puppet 
emperor in Manchuria] or Wang Ching-wei broke away from the 
Japanese and served their country at a later stage, we would allow 
them once again to be Chinese, and even give them freedom of 
assembly and speech for publication and for forming associations." 

This was an incredible statement to make about men who had 
worked openly with a foreign invader to overthrow the Chi- 

7 Qeneralissimo Chiang Speaks (Hongkong, Pacific Publishing Co., 1939) , 
pp. 207-8. 

8 Christian Science Monitor^ January 27, 1944. 
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nese Government. To find an equivalent, one would have to 
imagine a French newspaper suggesting the return of Laval 
to French politics, or a Norwegian publication offering, under 
certain circumstances, to forget what Quisling had done. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the degree to which 
the spirit of Wang Ching-wei’s policies survives in Chung- 
king, even though the government continues to carry on resist- 
ance. This remains true despite the fact that Wang is dead, for 
his ideas and motives live on. 
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LIBERAL VOICES 

“The need for China to become a democracy has passed beyond the 
stage of theory: it is a fact. The formation of a democratic system 
can no longer be delayed: it must not be postponed until after the 
war. We feel it necessary to warn our fellow countrymen: if de- 
mocracy is not realized during the war, then what we shall obtain 
after the war will not be democracy but the division and ruin of 
the country and suffering ten or a hundred times that of today 1“ 

Statement by the Federation of Chinese 
Democratic Parties, Chungking, May 1944.^ 


During the past few years no group in the Chinese political 
world has found survival more difficult than have China's 
liberals. One reason for this is the deadly effect of inflation on 
the livelihood of intellectual and middle-class circles in which 
liberal thought would tend to flourish. But even more impor- 
tant is the government's harsh suppression of freedom of 
speech, thought, assembly, and action. It is true that these free- , 
doms have never been operative on a national scale at any 
time in China's recent or ancient history. But there have been 
significant variations in the degree of official control. For ex- 
ample, by 1941 virtually nothing was left of the limited civil 
liberties of 1937 and 1938, and a liberal who dared to speak 
his mind was taking his livelihood in his hands, and perhaps 
his life. 

But in the latter part of 1943, the ice of suppression began 
to crack, partly as a result of foreign criticism, but especially 
because of surging discontent among the Chinese people. This 
discontent made itself known in many places — among army 
officers, lesser government officials, students and professors, 
members of the lower ranks of the Kuomintang, provincial 
1 Pacific Affairs (New York) , September 1944, p. 330. 
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militarists. Communists, and the mass of the people, who des- 
perately desired a lessening of governmental corruption and 
inefficiency, as well as improvements in tax and conscription 
policies. This discontent, to the extent that it was articulate, 
was largely of an under-cover type, since it could not be voiced 
in newspapers or at public meetings. The views of one or an- 
other individual or group, expressing dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent conditions, were circulated by word of mouth or by pri- 
vate typescript. 

In the latter part of 1943 and early months of 1944, the gov- 
ernment made verbal concessions to this criticism by promis- 
ing a relaxation of the censorship and the convening of a 
constitutional assembly within one year after the war. But con- 
ditions themselves did not change. In April 1944, however, 
the Japanese launched the first of a series of campaigns which 
revealed how seriously China’s powers of resistance had de- 
teriorated. While fully aware that China had never had its 
proper share of foreign aid, the Chinese public also knew 
that these tragic events were to be attributed to the shortcom- 
ings of the government’s policies as well as to China’s natural 
weaknesses. Liberal and popular circles now grew more vocal 
in their criticism and put increasing pressure on Chungking 
to carry through long-needed improvements. This pressure 
had all the greater force because Japan’s advances had weak- 
ened the government’s military strength in relation to that of 
the Communists, and because China’s allies — especially the 
United States — were becoming more and more concerned 
over the state of China’s war effort. In effect, by breaking 
the military stalemate in China the Japanese enormously 
strengthened the demand, both in China and outside, for a 
solution to the political stalemate. 

Most liberal or independent criticism in China is of an 
individual character. But there do exist certain minor politi- 
cal parties which mirror non-Kuomintang, non-Communist 
views in Central territory. These parties, small in membership 
and sometimes little more than groupings about a few lead- 
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ers, include the National Socialist Party — which has no con- 
nection with Nazi views — Young China Party, Third Party, 
Rural Reconstructionists, and Vocational Education Group. 
The National Socialists hold to conservative theories, but 
their ideas are nevertheless in advcuice of the actual situation 
in China and therefore have a liberal effect. The Young China 
Party is a right wing organization, with some strength among 
provincial circles in Szechwan. The Third Party was formed 
originally by Kuomintang members who continued to sup- 
port a policy of co-operation with the U.S.S.R., the Chinese 
Communists, and the peasants and workers after the break 
in the united front in 1927. The Rural Reconstructionists, 
not really a party, are a group of persons interested in educat- 
ing the peasantry or developing rural political action. And the 
Vocational Education Group is made up of the personnel of a 
large number of vocational schools in Kiangsu Province, whose 
members have opened new schools in Free China. 

The “little parties,” as they have been called, received offi- 
cial recognition when representatives from their ranks were 
included in the People’s Political Council in 1938. At the end 
of 1939 over 30 members of the Council, including members 
of the Young China Party, National Salvation Association, 
National Socialist Party, Third Party, Rural Reconstruction- 
ists, and Vocational Education Group, formed what was called 
the United National Construction League. Its program ac- 
cepted the Three People’s Principles of Sun Yat-sen, but ex- 
pressed the hope that Chiang Kai-shek would soon become 
the leader of all China under law, instead of simply being the 
leader of the Kuomintang. It asked for immediate promulga- 
tion of a constitution, as well as freedom of speech, assembly, 
and publication. 

The League sought to avert the threat of civil war in 1940, 
and in 1941 after the New Fourth Army incident, but was 
tmsuccessful in bringing about a compromise between the 
government and the Communists. The League’s most active 
members then sought to establish a new body, with the result 
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that the Federation of Chinese Democratic Parties was formed 
on March 25, 1941. Because of repressive political conditions 
in Free China the Federation was at first a secret body — not 
a public one like the League — and its propaganda centre was 
located in Hong Kong, outside the Central Government’s ju- 
risdiction. The new organization did not include the National 
Salvation Association, which was not only a loose body un- 
suited for secret activity, but also had been charged by the 
government with being under Communist leadership. The 
National Salvationists, however, pledged their support. 

The Federation adopted a ten-point program, stronger than 
any statement made by the League. This platform, made pub- 
lic on October 10, 1941, included the following points: ^ 

“1. To carry out resistance to the end. To recover all lost terri- 
tory and fully re-establish the integrity and sovereignty of China. 
To oppose all movements for compromise with the invaders. 

“2. To embody the democratic spirit in political institutions, 
putting an end to one-party control over the State. Pending the 
enforcement of a Constitution, to establish a body representing 
all parties and groups for the discussion of national afiEairs. 

"‘3. To strengthen internal unity. All current disagreements 
between parties and groups to be immediately adjusted. 

‘'4. To urge and assist the Kuomintang to carry out the Outline 
of National Resistance and Reconstruction, determinedly and 
fully. 

‘'5. To establish real unity and oppose local separatism, but at 
the same time to define and enforce the spheres of power of the 
Central and local governments. 

“6. To insist that the army belongs to the nation, and that mili- 
tary men must owe loyalty to the nation alone. To oppose all 
party organizations in the army, and to oppose the use of the army 
as a weapon in party strife. 

‘‘7. To enforce government by law. To protect the lives, prop- 
erty, and personal liberty of citizens of China and oppose all secret 
arrests and penalties unsanctioned by law. 

“8. To protect the legitimate expression of public opinion by 
guaranteeing freedom of speech, publication, assembly, and as- 
sociation. 

2 “Democracy vs. One-Party Rule in Kuomintang China: The Xittle Par- 
ties’ Organize/' Amerasia (New York) , April 25, 1943, PP* 104-5. 
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'‘9. To give effect to the abolition of one-party rule mentioned 
in Point 2, the following reforms should be made: (a) the gov- 
ernment's prestige and influence should not be used to promote 
the power of any one party in schools and cultural organizations; 
(b) official personnel should be selected on the basis of the ‘best 
and ablest' as advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and the use of national 
political power for purposes of party recruiting should be pro- 
hibited; (c) the practice of paying party expenses out of National 
and Local Government revenues should be abolished; and (d) the 
'New District System,’ whereby members of district advisory coun- 
cils and the headmen of villages are selected by examination 
rather than election, should be altered. 

"10. With reference to the current political situation, to give 
attention to the following points: (a) the improvement of the 
food, living conditions, and pay of soldiers at the front; (b) the 
abolition or modification of all executive orders interfering with 
the expansion of production; (c) strengthening the government’s 
supervisory organs in order to put an end to all ‘squeeze’ and 
corruption in carrying out State economic measures.” 

Soon afterward the Federation decided to abandon its se- 
crecy and become a public organization. The little parties 
did not go untouched for the boldness of their actions. The 
National Socialist Party leader, Carson Chang, who had been 
a member of the presidium of the People’s Political Council, 
was dropped from that position when the Council met in 
October 1942. The Third Party, one of whose important 
members had signed a public statement critical of the govern- 
ment’s stand in the New Fourth Army incident, lost its seats 
in the Council. The Young China Party, a right wing group, 
was the only small party that did not suffer a cut in represen- 
tation. But the Federation continued to do its work, becom- 
ing sharper in its attitude as China’s internal position grew 
more desperate. 

A manifesto of May 1944 indicated clearly the need for 
unity, a satisfactory foreign policy, Kuomintang-Communist 
co-operation, and thoroughgoing measures to reduce corrup- 
tion, remove incompetent officials, mobilize the people against 
hoarding, improve tax procedures, aid private industry, and 
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eliminate transportation malpractices. Extremely significant 
was the following statement on political unity: ® 

"‘The views repeatedly expressed by the Chinese Communist 
Party have never gone beyond democracy. Various preparations 
now being made by the Kuomintang are also probably aimed at 
the realization of democracy. . . . 

“If the Kuomintang and the Communists lay greater emphasis 
on the interests of the country and act to break the deadlock be- 
tween them, it will not be diiSicult for them together to send an 
additional force of a million troops to increase the pressure on 
the enemy. . . . Would it not be better for the Kuomintang and 
the Communists to join together quickly to resist the alien in- 
vasion than to go down to extinction together because of their 
mutual struggle? On this point the views of all the Chinese people 
toward the Parties hinge. It also determines the appraisal of the 
two parties made by our allies. Thus we hope that the wise leaders 
of the two Parties will seriously heed their duties.’* 

Two things should be noted about the activities of the Fed- 
eration of Democratic Parties. First of all, its criticism is of a 
mature character, designed to facilitate settlements rather than 
to exacerbate differences. Secondly, while the Federation is 
small in membership and weak in political influence, its ac- 
tivities apparently have served to strengthen the position of 
the Kuomintang’s weak liberal wing. Sun Fo, for example, 
has on several occasions used the very arguments employed 
by the Federation. It may also be significant that Li Chi-shen, 
one of the southern generals, is a Federation member, and that 
General Lung Yun, provincial leader of Yuiman, has given 
encouragement to the organization’s activities in his province. 

At the same time it is clear that most of China’s political 
independents have not yet found a means of expressing their 
sentiments through an organization. Some belong to the Kuo- 
mintang, but largely for practical reasons of livelihood rather 
than because it offers them a political forum. A few belong 
to the small parties. In the future, if the Kuomintang is de- 
mocratized, most independents who wished to join a political 
3 Pacific Affairs, September 1944, pp. 333-5. 
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organization would probably find it the most congenial party. 
Some might join, or work closely with, the Communists. But 
there could be a place of growing importance for the present 
small parties — or future successors — which might expand 
significantly if allowed genuine freedom of activity. For there 
is no reason why China should have only two parties that 
count, even though the Kuomintang and Communist Party 
are likely to remain the leading political organizations. In the 
China of the future many constructive differences of opinion 
will exist, and three or four important parties may be re- 
quired to give them adequate expression. 
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STEPS FORWARD 

*‘The iith Plenary Session [of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang] has passed the resolution that the National Con- 
gress shall be called one year after the war to promulgate constitu- 
tional government. The people will not be satisfied with a picture 
of a cake to satisfy their hunger.’* 

Chang Lan, President of the Federation of 
Chinese Democratic Parties, September i8, 
1943 -^ 


Hopes for the development of democracy in China have 
centred on several declarations and actions of the Chinese 
Government, for example, the establishment of a People’s Po- 
litical Council. But up to the present time these hopes have 
not been realized. In the early days of resistance, when China 
confounded most of the prophets by fighting on despite all 
defeats, there was reason to be optimistic, for the new unity 
was still fresh and green, and there was no telling what for- 
ward strides the Chinese might make politically. Even now it 
is not too late for China to strike out boldly in new directions. 
It will therefore be useful to discuss some of the moves that, 
at different times in past years, have seemed to hold promise 
of democracy in Chungking. 

One of the first such moves — apart from the re-establish- 
ment of unity — was the adoption of the Program of Resist- 
ance and Reconstruction in April 1938 by an extraordinary 
congress of the Kuomintang. This program has been sum- 
marized in an earlier chapter.^ Here it will suffice to reiterate 
that it was a forward-looking statement of objectives — one 

1 Chang Lan, *'China Needs True Democracy,” Asia and the Americas 
(New York) , May 1944, p. 5?o8. 

2 See pp. 25-6. 
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that could have furnished a sound basis for continuing politi- 
cal unity and effective organization of the war effort. But of 
the thirty-one items in this document few indeed have been 
carried out, except for the recommendations concerning di- 
plomacy. Virtually the whole domestic side of the program, 
with its statements about hoarding and profiteering, political 
training in the armies, improvements in conscription, and re- 
organization of all levels of government, remains a dead letter. 
Yet the prescriptions are as sound as when they were first writ- 
ten and are needed even more today than in 1938. 

A single measure that was carried out, at least in form, was 
the establishment of the People’s Political Council, which 
first met in Hankow on July 6, 1938. Designed as an official 
advisory body, it contained Kuomintang representatives, per- 
sons belonging to no party, seven Communists, and others 
from lesser political groups. Members were chosen by the gov- 
ernment, and the percentage of Kuomintang members was 
high. The composition of the Council was unrepresentative as 
far as» proportions were concerned, but it served to bring to- 
gether spokesmen of various sections of political life. The 
powers of the Council were limited: it was to consider official 
policies and actions; to make proposals to the government; 
and to question, and receive reports from, high officials. Its 
sessions were ordinarily not to exceed ten days, and it was to 
meet every three months. Since the Council was first estab- 
lished, certain changes have been made in its composition and 
in the manner of selecting members, with the result that while 
Chungking seems to have less control the proportion of Kuo- 
mintang members actually has increased. 

The People’s Political Council, when its record is taken as 
a whole, cannot be said to have fulfilled the expectations of the 
Chinese people. Its meetings have been infrequent — there 
was only one annually in 1942, 1943, and 1944 — and it has 
possessed no real power, since the essence of administrative 
authority lie^ in control over appropriations. A representative 
organ without budgetary control — an “advisory body” with 
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no power to enforce its advice — is like a hand without fin- 
gers. Many membeirs of the Council have been earnest in 
their proposals and have done their best to make it an effec- 
tive organ of public opinion, but at least until recently the 
political tides ran against them. As a result the Council’s in- 
fluence has been far below that of the Central Legislature in 
colonial India, and the Chinese people have had less of a voice 
in government than have the citizens of the advanced colo- 
nies. 

However, when the Council met in September 1944, it 
succeeded in speaking its mind more plainly than at any time 
in its six years of existence. This was possible not because of 
the powers of the Council, but because of the vast upsurge 
of democratic discontent in China, and the encouraging ef- 
fects of American criticism of Chinese conditions. Under the 
circumstances Chungking found it necessary to give way and 
allow the Council greater freedom of criticism than before. At 
this session strong demands were made for improvements in 
conscription, the conduct of the war, and other matters trou- 
bling the Chinese nation. And for the first time in Council 
discussions of the Kuomintang-Communist controversy the 
Communists were allowed to present their case on equal terms 
with the government. 

Chungking decided, significantly, that the national budget 
should henceforth be presented to the Council for examina- 
tion and comment before final adoption by the government. 
The size of the Council was to be increased, it was to have 
greater authority to make investigations, and the sub-com- 
mittees of its resident committee — operating between ses- 
sions — were to be strengthened. The members of the Coun- 
cil exhibited a new spirit of independence by voting to send 
a delegation of five non-party members to Yenan to make an 
investigation of the situation in the Communist North-west. 
Yet, it remains to be seen how effective the Council will be in 
the future. Not until it receives genuine budgetary powers. 
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exceeding mere “examination and comment,” and its mem- 
bership is reorganized to conform more closely to the strength 
of the various Chinese political groups will it be in a position 
really to represent the nation in war-time. 

At best the People’s Political Council can only be a pre- 
cursor of a genuine Chinese parliament, established under a 
Chinese constitution. The adoption of a permanent constitu- 
tion has been discussed in China for a long time, and as far 
back as May 5, 1936 the government formally issued a pro- 
posed draft constitution. A National Congress to adopt the 
draft was to meet in November 1937, but war intervened, and 
the session was postponed indefinitely. In September 1939 the 
People’s Political Council proposed that constitutional action 
be taken in war-time, and the Generalissimo then appointed a 
Council committee to consider various aspects of the question. 
In November 1939 the Kuomintang Central Executive Com- 
mittee decided to hold the National Congress in November 
1940, but the meeting was subsequently cancelled, allegedly 
because of transport and other war-time difficulties. Several 
years later, in September 1943, Chiang suggested to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee the importance of preparing for 
post-war constitutional government. A resolution was then 
passed, providing that within a year after the conclusion of 
the war a National Congress was to be convened to adopt and 
promulgate a constitution and to name the date when the con- 
stitution would go into effect.* 

The fact that constitutional government has been so long 
delayed and is no more of a reality today than it was before 
the war has produced a healthy scepticism among both Chi- 
nese and foreign observers. All the more so, since achieving 
true constitutionalism is a crucial issue in China. For with the 
adoption of a constitution, all political parties should secure 
legal equality, and various freedoms of action and thought 

* In a New Year’s message for 1945 Chiang Kai-shek pledged the adoption 
of a constitution during the war. See pp. 11 1-1 a. 
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will become part of a new supreme law of the land. This was 
indicated quite clearly by Chiang Kai-shek, when he declared 
to the Central Executive Committee in September 1943: ® 

'‘After the enforcement of Constitutional Government, our 
Party should hand over the government to the people. . . . After 
the enforcement of Constitutional Government, our Party should 
be on equal legal footing with other ordinary parties and the 
common citizens, and should enjoy equal privileges and rights, 
fulfill equal obligations, and receive equal treatment from the 
state under the principles of freedom of assembly, organization, 
speech and publication in accordance with law.’' 

Because this is what constitutionalism will mean, when it is 
actually carried out, Chinese progressives have urged the 
adoption pf a constitution before victory over Japan. Such a 
move, they have argued, is essential to war-time morale and to 
the creation of a China that can face post-war issues effectively. 
But reactionary opponents, believing that the adoption of a 
constitution would strengthen the hands of China's demo- 
crats, hitherto have preferred to hold constitutional govern- 
ment before the nation as a vision of the future. 

Progressive ends could be served without adopting a con- 
stitution immediately, if Chiang Kai-shek would take into his 
government enough members of parties other than the Kuo- 
mintang to make the political legality of these groups a fact. 
And by allowing widespread freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly he could make civil liberties a reality. In fact, it can 
be argued that unless these liberties are first established, a 
constitution might prove a sham concealing the absence of 
democracy. 

It should also be recognized that the draft constitution 
proposed by the government has many defects, despite its gen- 
erally democratic tone. The most serious shortcoming is the 
lack of provision for any parliament or congress worthy of the 
name. All the draft calls for is a National Congress which 


s Sun Fo, China Looks Forward (New York, John Day, 1944) , pp. 88-9. 
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would meet one month in every three years. Such a body can- 
not be called a legislature, for it is obviously nothing but a 
means of sanctioning government by executive action. This 
is all the more true because the proposed National Congress 
would have about 2,000 members and be far too unwieldy to 
express the views of its members. Many criticisms have been 
made of other points in the draft, but it seems essential at the 
very least to create a genuine legislature if Chinese constitu- 
tional government is to have meaning. 

China s experience with the constitutional movement re- 
veals clearly that promises of future democracy cannot be a 
substitute for current democratic development. This is why 
a Chinese university leader declared in the T a Rung Pao early 
in 1944 that “freedom of speech for the people is a test of the 
present preparations for constitutional government/’ ^ And 
it also explains why the newspaper Kuo Min Rung Pao de- 
clared: ® 

“The constitutional movement launched by the authorities in 
connection with the promised democratization of government to- 
day is still limited to words and confined to a few large cities, but 
has never been carried into the country. What is needed is the 
establishment of democratic organs in villages, where leaders 
should be freely elected by the people. There should also be organs 
for the expression of popular opinion. Otherwise, things will re- 
main as dreadful as now.“ 

On the issue of village self-government it should be noted 
that, under regulations issued in September 1939, a new 
system of hsien^ i.e. district, government was to be established, 
to provide a basis for constitutional democracy. Since then 
district assemblies have been created in many districts, with 
representatives from local professional organizations and 
groups of families. Critics of the system say that power resides 
with the local landlords and merchants and that the people 
have no voice. Certainly there is no indication that the new 

* Christian Science Monitor, April 15, 1944. 

5 Ibid. 
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district system is really training the people for democratic 
self-rule. From only one small section of Chungking territory 
has real governmental experimentation been reported — from 
the southern part of Kiangsi province, where Chiang Ching- 
kuo, a son of the Generalissimo, is the Administrator. But it 
is obvious that if it were not for this family relationship he 
would be in no position to carry through social reforms. 
Moreover, even here the program appears to be of a paternal- 
istic rather than a popular character. 

Progress toward democracy in China, in the last analysis, 
means one thing: enabling the Chinese people to take part in 
politics and make their opinions felt. This is admittedly not 
an easy task, for, the peasants are mostly illiterate, as well as 
backward in many other respects. But the Chinese peasant has 
a native shrewdness and democratic folk-spirit that equip him 
to master the essence of politics, if he is encouraged to do so 
on the basis of his own interests. He will, of course, not be 
interested in political machinery as such. He wants to know 
what it will do for him in terms of prices, conscription, taxes, 
and village conditions. In the course of the war he has seen 
village administration in Central territory become more op- 
pressive than before. His participation in government can be 
brought about only if this oppression is lightened and his own 
voice is substituted for that of the corrupt gentry and rapa- 
cious landowners. 

Far-reaching reforms are required in Free China, including 
a thorough reorganization of the Central Government, to re- 
vive flagging morale and create a new political harmony. In 
effect, there will be no guarantee of democracy in China until 
the people in Central territory are allowed and encouraged 
to organize in popular bodies, just as in the guerrilla areas. 
In 1924-7 one of the main sources of strength of the Kuo- 
mintang lay in the organization of peasant and labour unions. 
But in the present war the work of popular organization has 
been left, in the main, to the Communists. 

The absence of popular organization is indicated by the 
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plight of labour unions in Free China. It is no secret that 
what passes for a labour organization in Chungking is little 
more than a paper agency, which meets occasionally, but is 
virtually without power or influence. It is true that various 
popular organizations are alleged to exist, but their signifi- 
cance is revealed plainly in the following paragraph written 
by a correspondent who was part of a group visiting the 
North-west in 1944. Before reaching guerrilla China, the press 
party passed through Chungking territory and was every- 
where welcomed by delegations from local financial, commer- 
cial, women’s, peasants’, and workers’ organizations. But when 
this particular correspondent questioned some of these spokes- 
men he received the following information: ® 

“The workers’ delegate in Hancheng said he did not work but 
‘lived at home.’ The women’s delegate for Hancheng was the 
charming wife of the magistrate, who had arrived to take up his 
post only a fortnight before.” 

Further comment on these “representatives” would be super- 
fluous. 

While some steps of a progressive character have been taken 
by Chungking, one must conclude that civil liberties and de- 
mocracy are at the moment conspicuous by their absence. 
In the summer of 1944 a habeas corpus act was adopted, with 
the purpose of prohibiting illegal arrests and reducing the 
number of agencies authorized to make arrests. But the new 
law had serious weaknesses, since it did not apply to political 
oflEences with a military angle to them. In war-time, of course, 
all political activity has at least an indirect influence on mili- 
tary affairs. 

For the time being China therefore remains a police state 
in which arbitrary power is largely immune to the encroach- 
ments of civil rights. Until this situation is remedied and the 
people receive a genuine voice in government, all plans for 
improvements in administration, whatever the names by 


« New York Times, June 4, 1944. 
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which they are called, will be empty and ineffective. For de- 
mocracy is a meaningless word unless power is conferred on 
the people. This is why Sun Fo declared four years ago: ^ 

"The nation’s public life today may be likened to a power plant 
fitted with a high-voltage dynamo but no suitable transformer and 
transmission line. Though good laws and new rulings are plenty, 
they are not widely applicable because something vital is missing.” 

He was referring to the absence of the Chinese people as active 
participants in the operations of the Chinese Government. 

r Sun Fo, China Looks Forward, cited, p. 208. 
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*'The men who sat around the table were unusual for Chinese ad- 
ministrators. Old and young they all had the look of sun-bronzed 
farmers. Some had hitched outside the horses they had ridden. Their 
composition offered corroboration of the Chinese Communists’ as- 
sertion that they were striving to unite all groups and classes for the 
anti-Japanese war and for internal reform and reconstruction.” 

Description of a meeting of Border Region 
administrators by Harrison Forman, New 
York Herald Tribune, August 6, 1944. 


No MISTAKE should be made about the fact that the areas con- 
trolled by the Chinese Communists have an existence and 
character of their own. This situation is the result of ten 
years of Kuomintang-Communist civil war, followed by over 
seven years of political friction during the war against Japan. 
The Communists’ contribution to national resistance is there- 
fore an autonomous one based on their own territories, politi- 
cal orientation, financial institutions, economic organization, 
schools, and courts. In the absence of political agreement with 
the National government in Chungking, they have carried 
on their own way of life in the north-western Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Region, as well as in a host of war-time anti- 
Japanese bases established in the invaded areas of China. It 
seems likely that this situation will continue for some time to 
come. 

In July 1944 the Chinese Communists told a foreign cor- 
respondent ^ visiting their capital at Yenan that they admin- 
istered fifteen anti-Japanese bases containing a total popula- 
tion of 86,000,000 people. Of these, 50,000,000 people were 


1 Harrison Forman, iSTezu York Herald Tribune, July 25, 1944. 
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said to live in North China, where five of the bases were 
located. Eight other bases were in Central China, one in 
South China, and one on Hainan Island off the South China 
coast. The total area involved was said to be 3,330,000 square 
li (approximately 370,000 square miles). No way exists to check 
these figures — and Chinese statistics are notoriously inexact 
— but there is no reason to doubt that Communist China 
contains some tens of millions of people inhabiting a vast 
area. The most important question is not whether the pop- 
ulation is really 86,000,000 or whether it is only 60,000,000 
or 50,000,000. What matters is the fact that a large section of 
the Chinese people is experiencing far-reaching political, so- 
cial, military, and economic reforms. 

The main base and headquarters area of the Communists 
is the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region (abbreviated 
Shenkanning) containing something under 2,000,000 people. 
This is not a guerrilla zone, since it has always lain beyond 
the territories overrun by the Japanese, and its government 
differs in many respects from that of the guerrilla areas proper. 
One of the main reasons for this is that the Shenkanning 
regime was organized in the days of civil war, when the Com- 
munists were following radical policies of expropriating rich 
landowners and allowing a voice in politics only to the work- 
ers and ordinary peasants. Consequently, by the time the Com- 
munists had changed their program for the sake of unity 
with the Central Government, many far-reaching alterations 
had already been carried through. The guerrilla regions, on 
the other hand, have been created entirely in war time within 
the framework of a more moderate policy and have never 
known the radical measures characteristic of early days in the 
North-west. Their basic social organization has therefore un- 
dergone fewer changes. Yet, both Shenkanning and the guer- 
rilla areas follow the same fundamental policies of economic 
reform and political mobilization in order to wage effective 
popular warfare against the Japanese. 

Government in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region 
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is organized on three electoral levels. Lowest is the borough 
(hsiang), then the district (hsien) , and finally the Border 
Region as a whole. On each level councils are elected by uni- 
versal, direct, secret suffrage. One of the functions of the 
councils is to choose the administration of the areas they serve. 
The Regional Council elects the Border Region Administra- 
tion, and the government is run from day to day by the 
Administration in co-operation with the Standing Committee 
of the Council, which acts for the Council in between sessions. 
The Chairman of the Border Region is Lin Tsu-han, 62 -year- 
old Communist leader. The non-Communist Vice Chairman, 
65-year-old Li Ting-ming, has been described as a “progres- 
sive country gentleman, noted in North Shensi for thirty years 
for promoting local education.” ^ All elected officials of the 
Border Region from the Region down to the village are sub- 
ject to recall by their constituents. Aside from the merit of 
such an arrangement, it is worth noting that the right to re- 
call officials was greatly stressed by Sun Yat-sen toward the end 
of his life. 

A joint meeting of the Shenkanning Border Region Admin- 
istration and the Standing Committee of the Regional Coun- 
cil was convened in July 1944. American correspondents who 
were present reported favourably on the proceedings, em- 
phasizing several facts — namely, the forthright criticism of 
the government’s activities by its own members, the high pro- 
portion of officials who came from the ordinary community, 
the representation of all groups in Border Region life, and 
the fact that the Communists were a minority. On July 12, for 
example, twenty-two out of twenty-seven members were pres- 
ent. Of those attending only eight were Communists, the rest 
being non-party men except for one National Salvationist, 
the Vice Commissioner of Education. The group ranged in 
age from thirty-three to eighty-two and included two big land- 
lords, six members of the minor country gentry, several in- 
tellectuals, teachers, a soldier, doctor, Moslem mullah, shop- 

2 New York Times, August 6, 1944. 
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clerk, tenant farmer, and poor peasant. Seventeen of the 
twenty-two were natives of the region. 

The main problems discussed were ways of meeting the 
Japanese military threat to the North-west and methods of in- 
creasing production. The participants were outspoken in their 
suggestions. One farmer, for example, took the government 
to task for ordering the planting of trees, but not explain- 
ing to the people why planting was necessary or how it should 
be done. A non-Communist landlord declared that he sup- 
ported the government’s policy of reducing rent and inter- 
est rates, but that some officials were too far to the left and 
others too far to the right in interpreting the policy. He 
urged an equitable program. The Moslem mullah asked more 
government help for Islamic primary schools, as well as aid 
in combating epidemics, vaccinating cattle against diseases, 
and organizing reforestation. The Vice Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation told the meeting that the members of his department 
had been re-examined because of criticism of the department 
and the high percentage of illiterates still found in the Region 
after eight years’ work. He reported the existence of 2,000 pri- 
mary schools, a tenfold increase since the beginning, but said 
that they did not receive enough popular support. The gov- 
ernment, he declared, had decided to hand the schools over 
to community committees and would give financial aid and 
advice only when asked to do so. 

In the guerrilla zones the problems of war-time adminis- 
tration originally developed in different fashion from those 
of the Shenkanning Border Region. Very frequently after the 
Japanese invaded an area, the local magistrates ran away or 
worked with the enemy. Very rarely did they lead the people 
against the enemy. Inevitably the guerrillas had to create new 
governments. (In Hopei, for example, all the magistrates left 
when the Central troops evacuated the area, and the seat of 
the Hopei government was moved into the neighbouring prov- 
ince of Honan.) But the new governments could not be of 
the type that had proved worthless. They had to be popular 
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administrations capable of developing resistance, mobilizing 
and arming the people, securing their confidence by allow- 
ing them to participate in elections, and improving their eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions. These policies all were neces- 
sary if effective warfare was to be waged in the rear of the 
Japanese. 

In the oldest of the guerrilla areas — that of Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei — the functioning of government in 1 942 has been de- 
scribed by Michael Lindsay, an English observer. Lindsay, 
son of the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, fled to guer- 
rilla China from Peiping after the outbreak of the Pacific 
War. According to his report, village governments are elected, 
as well as various district and regional councils, and universal 
suffrage exists for all persons of eighteen and over. He pre- 
sents the operation of government in some detail in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: ® 

“The elections to the village councils work on an interesting 
principle. The people form themselves into small groups and elect 
a temporary chairman for each group and then after discussion 
elect a representative to the village council. The village council 
then elects the village head and forms committees to assist him 
in the various branches of administration. The small groups of 
voters have regular meetings for discussion with their represen- 
tative and can recall him if they are not satisfied. 

“Elections to the hsien [district] councils are on the basis of one 
representative for every 2,500 inhabitants in the Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei area. The villages are grouped in electoral districts and 
after a period of election meetings the election is held by secret 
ballot. Here also the people have the right to recall their repre- 
sentatives. The mass associations or other groups can call a meet- 
ing to propose the recall of the local representative. . . . 

“The central council of the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Gov- 
ernment is elected directly. The electoral district is the hsien and 
there is one representative for every 50,000 of population. Anyone 
is free to run as candidate but in practice the candidates are nearly 
all proposed by the mass movement associations and the electors’ 

s Michael Lindsay, *'The North China Front, Part II/’ Amerasia (New 
York) , April 14, 1944, pp. 117-18. This material was published in abbreviated 
form in The Times (London) , November 11, 1943. 
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choice is usually rather limited. In one hsien which was entitled 
to six representatives there were only eight candidates. 

''Besides the elected members there may be up to io% of co- 
opted members in the hsien and central councils. Some of these 
represent the occupied areas, and there are also representatives 
of special interests. The central council has 20 representatives 
from the army, 3 each from the university and from factory work- 
ers, 5 Mohammedans and one each from Manchus, Mongols, and 
Tibetans, out of a total of over 300 members. 

"The elections to the hsien councils are supposed to be held 
every year and to the central council every two years, but though 
the village elections were held in 1942 the original hsien and cen- 
tral councils have not been re-elected, though in a number of 
cases in the hsien councils the local electors have exercised their 
right to change their representative. Under present conditions an 
election would be difficult because the candidates who went 
around holding meetings in the villages would be in danger of 
Japanese raids in many areas, while in the hsien councils the right 
of recall makes new elections less important. 

"Meetings of both hsien and central councils are held every six 
months. The meetings usually begin with a report by the govern- 
ment of its work during the last six months followed by discussion 
and criticism. The central council is the legislature and it has a 
standing committee which can give provisional approval to laws 
proposed by the government. 

"Outside the permanent base areas where villages may be raided 
at any time by the Japanese, the organization has to be less elabo- 
rate and it is not possible to have elected councils, but the system 
is made as democratic as possible. The government tries to consult 
local opinion before appointing officials and works with advisory 
committees.*’ 

Just as in Kuomintang China the Kuomintang is dominant 
politically, so in Communist China the Communist Party is 
the outstanding political organization. Yet there is one cru- 
cial difference between the two situations: namely, that the 
Communists show every sign of desiring to share their power 
with other elements in the population. As Lindsay remarks: ^ 

"Even in the army and the mass movement associations there 
are non-Communists and in the civil government a large propor- 
4 Amerasia, April 14, 1944, p- 124. 
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tion of officials are non-Party with a considerable Kuomintang 
minority, including the chairman and vice-chairman and chief 
of the education department in Shansi-Chahar-Hopei/' 

In apportioning representation in government the Commu- 
nists have followed what they call a ‘"5-3-3 policy/’ under which 
they do not hold more than one-third of the official posts. 
The other two-thirds are filled by representatives of landlords 
and merchants, Kuomintang members, and non-party progres- 
sive persons. The Kuomintang was never very strong in North 
or North-west China, but, wherever possible, Kuomintang 
members are brought into administration. In the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia election campaign of June 1941 for a Re- 
gional Council the Communists also pledged that two-thirds 
of the posts under each elected Communist official would be 
held by non-Communists. In a few places in the Shansi-Cha- 
har-Hopei area, according to Lindsay, “the Communist Party 
has not been able to attain a representation of one-third, al- 
though it is more usual for the Communists to withdraw suc- 
cessful candidates in order not to exceed their proportion.” ® 

In judging the truth of the Communists’ assertion that they 
do not wish to monopolize political power, the main fact to be 
borne in mind is that, according to the testimony of every 
foreign visitor who has seen their territory, they have had re- 
markable success in mobilizing the mass of the people. The 
energies of men, women, and children, of old and young, of 
Chinese and minority (e.g. Mongol) elements of the popula- 
tion, have been harnessed effectively for the war effort. The 
people have been encouraged to become articulate, to learn 
to speak and think for themselves. If, in the last analysis, the 
only guarantee of decent, democratic government lies in an 
alert citizenry, then the policies followed in guerrilla China 
provide such a guarantee. 

One correspondent, visiting the North-west in the summer 
of 1944, describes the work that is being done to promote the 
emancipation of women and gives a brief account of a local 

5 Ibid.^p. 118 . 
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convention of peasant women. Another — a Chinese repre- 
sentative of the Central News Agency in Chungking — writes 
of the institution of ‘‘labour heroes/’ i.e. peasants and work- 
ers who have performed some special achievement in produc- 
tion and therefore receive privileged treatment. He charac- 
terizes one of them as follows: ® 

“Wu Man-yu, 51, a native of Hengshan in north Shensi, was 
formerly very poor — so poor that his wife died of starvation and 
he had to sell his three-year-old daughter for five sheng of millet. 
In the winter of 1935 the Communists gave him a piece of land 
from a landlord. He worked hard, reclaimed more and more land 
and harvested more crops each year. He now has more than 200 
mow of land from which he expects to harvest 120 shih of millet 
and other cereals for the current year.” 

A second leading “labour hero” is Chao Chan-kwei, a me- 
chanic producing farm implements. The same reporter writes 
further: ^ 

“ 'Learn from Wu Man-yu’ and ‘Learn from Chao Chan-kwei’ 
have become popular sayings among the peasants and workers 
respectively in the ‘border region." They all look enviously up to 
these two labor heroes and dream that one day they may also 
win such laurels. 

“The labor heroes are highly honored. Pictures of the leading 
ones are hung in the walls of the auditorium of the headquarters 
of the ‘People’s Assembly of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Region.’ They are invited to social functions. We, members of the 
press party to the Northwest, met both Wu Man-yu and Chao 
Chan-kwei at a dinner given by the ‘Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia bor- 
der region government’ one day.” 

Still another correspondent wrote on June 9, 1944, three days 
after the Allied landings in Normandy: ® 

“We have had an opportunity to convince ourselves of the re- 
markably effective educational work that has led every soldier, 

6 C. Y. Hsu, “Production in the Border Region/” China At War (New 
York) , September 1944, p. 15. 

r Ibid.f p. 16. 

8 New York Times, ]u\y i, 1944. 
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farmer and workman with whom we spoke to know already of the 
opening of the Allied invasion of western Europe and its direct 
bearing on the speeding up of the anti-Japanese offensive.’' 

In fact, on the very day this was written, a play depicting the 
invasion of France was put on at Yenan. It was entitled: “Sec- 
ond Front.” 

That peasants in China’s remote North-west should under- 
stand the significance of a military operation thousands of 
miles away on another continent; that Chinese women in 
rural areas should venture to make speeches at public meet- 
ings; that a peasant or worker should have his picture dis- 
played beside the pictures of important political and mili- 
tary leaders — these things are unheard-of developments in 
Chinese village life. They represent a burgeoning of a new 
spirit in an old country. This is not to say that conditions in 
the North-west or guerrilla areas are perfect. Far from it. These 
areas were so backward before the war that years will be re- 
quired to create universal literacy, to raise living standards to 
high levels, and to make corruption purely a memory of the 
past. What matters is not that the remnants of a previous era 
still exist, but that, with all the strength at its command, the 
government has promoted education, improved the people’s 
diet, and fought corruption. The result is that visitors to the 
North-west and the guerrilla areas recognize something they 
have not seen before in China and feel it holds great hope for 
the future. 
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*'The Chinese Revolution cannot but be divided into two stages. 
The first stage is New Democracy, the second stage is socialism. But 
the duration of the first stage will be rather long. It certainly cannot 
be completed in a morning and evening. We are not visionaries. 
We cannot divorce ourselves from the realities of the situation.'* 

Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party> 


Ever since the early days of the Chinese Soviets foreign 
observers have tended to regard the Chinese Communists as 
agrarian socialists or peasant radicals, rather than as Commu- 
nists. According to this view, the present guerrilla movement 
is essentially the latest in a series of radical peasant move- 
ments that have burst forth throughout Chinese history at 
moments of crisis. For example, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury the Taiping Rebellion, which almost unseated the Man- 
chus fifty years before they actually lost the throne, was basi- 
cally a peasant revolt. The Manchus previously had suppressed 
other revolts, and each dynasty before them had also been 
faced by its quota of rural uprisings. By analogy, then, the 
activities of the guerrilla armies and governments today could 
be considered a current variation on an old Chinese theme. 

A far more important consideration in judging the Com- 
munists has been the moderate nature of their program. Even 
in the days of civil war, when they expropriated large land- 
owners, the guerrillas never tried to introduce anything re- 
sembling collectivization of agriculture. Their immediate goal 
was always the launching of long-needed rural reforms and 
the establishment of a landowning peasantry. Later, when ex- 

1 Mao Tse-tung, A Discussion of the New Democracy [Hsin Min Chu Chu 
I Lun], (no place, Shih Nien Shu Chfi, 1940) , p. sa. 
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isting policies were remoulded for the sake of unity with the 
Kuomintang, the Communists became more moderate in 
method as well as in program. Most striking was their pledge 
in September 1937 to support Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles 
of the People; to abandon the policy of overthrowing the 
Kuomintang by force, establishing Soviets, and forcibly con- 
fiscating land; to abolish the Soviet Government and enforce 
democracy based on the people’s rights; and to place their 
armies under the control of the National Government.^ 

Most foreign observers would agree that, while the last 
point has been realized only nominally because of friction 
with Chungking, the other pledges have been observed, even 
though Chungking on its side has done little to promote unity. 
The Eighteenth Group (originally the Eighth Route) and 
New Fourth Armies’ policy of improving the lot of the people, 
encouraging them to participate in government, and mobiliz- 
ing them for war against Japan are in agreement with Sun’s 
principles of national independence, democracy, and popular 
welfare. Moreover, the Communists actually have abandoned 
the policy of land confiscation, have ended the Soviet political 
system, and, while defending themselves, have not sought to 
overthrow the Kuomintang by force. 

It is an interesting fact that the twenty-fifth item in the 
Kuomintang’s Program of Resistance and Reconstruction, 
adopted in 1938, urges the kind of mass organization activity 
the Communists have been carrying on. This clause reads as 
follows: ® 

“The people throughout the country shall be organized into 
occupational groups such as farmers, laborers, merchants, and 
students. The principle shall be: From each according to his 
ability. The rich shall contribute in money, and the able-bodied 
shall sweat. All classes of people shall be mobilized for war.” 

It is also worth noting that the whole emphasis of the Com- 
munists has been on change without violence, and in the areas 

2 See p. 23. 

8 The Chinese Year Book, 1938-^9 (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1939) , 

p- 338- 
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under their control they have constantly sought to minimize 
the differences among classes. For example, while effecting re- 
ductions in rents and interest rates, they have invariably 
sought to dissuade the peasants from pressing for more radical 
reforms that would cause sharp class friction. 

This is why, in a broadcast of August ii, 1943, Raymond 
Gram Swing declared quite correctly that “the Communists 
have become versed in the democratic art of compromise.” * 
This is also why a liberal editorial writer remarks with good 
reason that they “could more appropriately call tlremselves 
the Chinese democrats.” ® At the same time it is necessary to 
point out that they regard themselves as Communists both in 
their political theory and outlook. It is true that the mass of 
people in the Communist areas are simply peasants looking 
for decent government and a better way of life. But many of 
the leaders, as well as ordinary citizens, are actually Commu- 
nists. 

The Communists hold that at the present time China is 
only ready for what they call “New Democracy,” i.e. a pro- 
gressive economic, political, and social program within the 
framework of a modified capitalism. The realization of their 
ultimate desire for a socialist China will be possible, they 
believe, only in the remote future. This attitude is expressed 
clearly in the following report of an interview by a foreign 
correspondent: ® 

“ ‘Why do you call yourselves “Communists” if you are prac- 
ticing democracy?’ a foreign visitor here asked a prominent party 
man. 

“ ‘We are Communists,’ he was told, ‘and shall always remain 
Communists. But you must realize what a correct application of 
the Communist theory means in a backward semi-feudal country 
like China. 

* Amerasia (New York) , September 1943, p. s8s. 

» The New Republic (New York) , March 13, 1944, p. 335. 

« Guenther Stein, Christian Science Monitor, August 30, 1944. 
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‘‘ ‘It must mean promotion of the smooth development of pro- 
ductive methods, with the help of capitalistic enterprise, as well 
as the enterprise of co-operatives. 

“ ‘For only from that distant stage of fully developed modern 
economy can the next step toward socialism be made and only 
much later can the final step to Communism be taken. . . . Com- 
munism in China for decades to come can only mean “new de- 
mocracy.” There is no opposition to this policy in our party and 
the non-party people everywhere in our areas know we mean what 
we say and support us because of this policy.' ” 

This spokesman also declared that 

“party members are predominantly peasants, keen on reforms and 
progress but definitely averse to any premature experiments like 
collective farming and socialist revolution on [the] basis of pres- 
ent low production and low culture.” 

While the Communists have reiterated on many occasions 
their desire for the strongest kind of unity with the Kuomin- 
tang and other political groups, they may be expected to show 
considerable toughness in adhering to the reform program 
they have laid down and in maintaining the independent ex- 
istence of their party. On both points they are influenced not 
only by current considerations, but by their interpretation of 
the break-up of the first united front in 1927. At that time, 
they say, the Communists and left wing movement in general 
placed too much confidence in the intentions of conservative 
nationalists and therefore were unprepared for the period of 
suppression. One may be sure that throughout the present war 
of resistance, whenever friction has increased, the minds of 
Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh and other leaders have turned back 
to the events of 1927. 

This, in part, explains the Communists' constant emphasis 
on preserving their unity and independent existence on the 
same t)asis as the Kuomintang. In 1938 the latter proposed 
that the Communists dissolve and join the Kuomintang as 
individuals. The Communists refused, arguing that they had 
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a distinct program and that Chinese conditions required more 
than one party. They proposed instead that, as in 1924-7, they 
maintain their own party, but also be permitted to join the 
Kuomintang (with their names known to the Kuomintang) . 
A second suggestion was for the creation of a national alliance 
of all parties, led by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The vari- 
ous groups would be equally represented on a Central Execu- 
tive Committee and local Executive Committees, which would 
be responsible for carrying out the united front. Neither of 
these arrangements was acceptable to the Kuomintang. 

One of the questions most frequently asked about the guer- 
rilla leaders is how closely they are tied to the Soviet Union. 
Intellectually, there is no doubt that they are highly sympa- 
thetic toward the Russians in outlook and purposes. In the 
early days of the Chinese Communist movement, considerable 
advice and aid were received from the U.S.S.R. — although it 
should be noted that this was also true of the Kuomintang, 
which, during 1924-7, relied heavily on Soviet support. Later 
on the Communists were located largely in the southern prov- 
ince of Kiangsi, ringed about by territory under Central con- 
trol. When they reached the North-west in 1935, they were 
closer to the U.S.S.R., but still were separated by some hun- 
dreds of miles of territory in which transport was ordinarily 
carried on by nothing better than a few caravan routes. Under 
the circumstances it appears unlikely that they received any 
significant aid from the Soviet Union after the late twenties. 

For more than a decade and a half they have been essentially 
on their own, and have managed to survive and strengthen 
themselves despite civil conflict and Japanese aggression. In 
the course of the present war of resistance they have received 
virtually no outside aid. Except for some materials delivered 
by the Central Government during 1937-9, small quantities 
of medicines from abroad, and a trickle of goods imported from 
Free China despite the blockade, everything they have they 
appear either to have made for themselves or to have seized 
from the enemy. In effect, they have been considerably less 
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dependent on foreign assistance than has Chungking itself, 
for all outside supplies delivered to China, whether from the 
Soviet Union, the United States, or other countries, have gone 
to the Central Government. It is significant in this connec- 
tion that at no time during the present war has the Central 
Government, or any Central spokesman, stated or even sug- 
gested that the guerrilla armies were receiving any foreign 
military aid J 

These facts point to a conclusion of supreme importance: 
that the Communists are deeply rooted in Chinese political 
life and that their political stability and power arise from in- 
side China. They must be considered a native political force 
stemming from Chinese conditions — a force which will have 
to be dealt with by the Central Government regardless of the 
position taken by the Soviet Union on questions relating to 
China. Moreover, however great the sympathy Moscow may 
feel for the Chinese Communists, the Soviet Union is not 
alone in its current attitude toward them. The United States 
in the past year or two has exerted considerable pressure on 
Chungking to settle its differences with the Communists and 
achieve a united war effort. At the same time it must be rec- 
ognized that, if the U.S.S.R. joins in the war against Japan 
and as a result establishes direct contacts with China's guer- 
rilla armies, the latter will be greatly strengthened beyond 
their present considerable power. 

The moderate, democratic domestic program that the 
Chinese Communists adopted in 1935-^ is a program to which 
they have adhered without important changes through all the 
succeeding vicissitudes of internal and international affairs, 
and despite all changes in the foreign relations of the Soviet 
Union. Consequently, the situation in China today presents 
this crucial issue: Will a coalition government be formed, 
with the Communists operating simply as a parliamentary left 
wing? 

7 See, for example, T. V. Soong's statement about the guerrillas, quoted 
on p. 139. 
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On such a basis China could look toward internal peace 
after the war, and the two or more political jurisdictions that 
exist in the country could be moulded into one, especially if 
unity at the centre is combined with recognition of variety 
in the provinces. The fundamental problem, however, is one 
of democracy, for the more democratic the National Govern- 
ment becomes, the less occasion will there be for Kuomin- 
tang-Communist conflict. That is why Michael Lindsay has 
suggested: ® 

“The risk of future civil strife depends very largely on the form 
of the post-war Chinese government. It might almost be said that 
the Central Government need only fear the existing [guerrilla] 
organization in North China if it intends to govern badly. A Cen- 
tral Government which tried to abolish democratic institutions 
and restore the former exploitation of the peasants by powerful 
landlords and money-lenders working with corrupt officials would 
certainly meet with the universal opposition of the North China 
population and might well cause a civil war. On the other hand, 
a democratic government which confirmed and extended the 
present reforms would find no reason for conflict. It would find, 
in fact, that North China had changed from one of the most back- 
ward to one of the most progressive areas of China.” 

What is said here about North China applies with equal force 
to the entire question of unifying the nation, and what is said 
about the need for post-war democratic government also holds 
for government in war time. The unity of the future — or lack 
of it — is being shaped today and will not wait for decisions 
to be reached after the defeat of Japan. 

8 Michael Lindsay, "'The North China Front, Part II,’* Amerasia (New 
York) , April 14, 1944, p. 125. 
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TWO CAPITALS NEGOTIATE 

*‘The front and the rear are fundamentally one. What occurs at the 
front is at the same time a reflection of what has happened in the 
rear. Facts tell us that we want victory at the front and democracy 
in the rear/' 

YtiN Nan Jih Pao (Kunming) , July 19, 1944. 


From 1940 on there has been continuing large-scale friction 
between the Central Government and the Communists. 
Charges and counter-charges concerning armed attacks, the 
seizure of political prisoners, and other points of dispute have 
flown back and forth. Particularly in Chungking’s north- 
western territory facing the Communist zone, official hostility 
has hardened into a hatred perhaps more intense than that 
felt for the Japanese. Foreign correspondents felt this when 
they visited Central areas in the North-west in 1944 and were 
shown a “labour camp” for the “rehabilitation” of so-called 
political malcontents. “Sian,” exclaimed one correspondent, 
“is a physical bastion and ideological shield against Com- 
munism.” ^ Another, after a visit to Yen Hsi-shan up in Shansi 
province, reported that Yen “has troops fighting against the 
Eighth Route Army at Fushan, Shansi, this very moment.” ^ 
There was no doubt that the Communists had their own deep 
bitterness toward Chungking. Yet it is significant that Mao 
Tse-tung frequently warned his followers against intolerance 
of other points of view in the Border Region and urged politi- 
cal modesty. 

1943 was a year of grave political danger inside China. 

1 Christian Science Monitor, June 1, 1944. 

a New York Times, June 5, 1944. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s book, China’s Destiny^ published in March 
i943> suggested the possibility of renewed civil war in the 
following crucial paragraph: * 

“Why are our internal parties . . . unwilling to abandon their 
evil practices of armed division of territory and purge away their 
attitude of feudalistic militarism? Can they still be considered 
Chinese? And how can they be called a political party? In what 
country of the world is there a political party which devotes itself 
to a policy of armed force and division of territory, hinders its 
country’s national unification, and prevents its government from 
entering on its proper course? Is this not anti-revolutionary? And 
is it not an obstacle to the revolution? If this hindrance to the 
revolution is not voluntarily abandoned and eliminated, how can 
the nation and people not meet with misfortune? ... I have 
always advocated that the National Government adopt a very 
lenient attitude Ward all points of view and every kind of di- 
vergence within the country and by very reasonable methods seek 
a solution. But if there is no willingness thoroughly to alter feudal- 
istic militarism and no determination fundamentally to abandon 
division by armed force, then no matter how much leniency there 
is, it certainly can have no effect, and no reasonable method can 
be found.’’ 

This clearly implied that the government might break the ex- 
isting stalemate by force, if the Communists — referred to by 
Chiang in the phrase “feudalistic militarism’’ — did not 
yield on the points at issue between themselves and Chung- 
king. 

The dissolution of the Communist International in May 
1943 led some Central leaders to argue that the Communists 
could now safely be destroyed, since the U.S.S.R. would show 
no interest in them. Hope also seems to have arisen in these 
quarters that disunity might appear in the guerrilla ranks, for 
on July 7, 1943 a government spokesman declared that the 
dissolution of the Comintern had produced a split among the 
Communists. One faction, he said, was inclined to accept 

3 Chiang Kai-shek, Chung Kuo Chih Ming yiXn (Chungking. Cheng Chung 
Shu Chii, 1943) ,p. 199. 
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Chungking’s authority, and the other to hold to Comintern 
views. About the same time General Hu Tsung-nan’s block- 
ade troops facing the Border Region were reinforced. 

Meanwhile Japan was making new efforts to achieve peace. 
The details are not clear as yet, but it is known that Wu Kai- 
hsien, a prominent member of the Shanghai Kuomintang, who 
had been captured in that city by the Japanese, arrived in 
Chungking in the spring or summer of 1943. It was alleged 
at the time that he had brought with him peace proposals, 
which were subjected to careful discussion by elements in the 
government. In any event, on August 10, 1943 the Chungking 
censors passed a dispatch in which “well informed sources” 
were quoted as saying that Japan had made three separate 
peace feelers in the previous two months. Tokyo’s proposals 
were said to include an offer to return to the status quo of 
July 7, 1937, with Japan giving up its aims in Central and 
South China in return for economic rights in North China. 

While questions of peace or war with Japan and internal 
unity or civil conflict with the Communists were being con- 
sidered anew in Chungking, foreign concern about Chinese 
conditions was finding public expression. In May 1943 Life 
magazine published an article entitled “A Warning about 
China,” by Pearl S. Buck, in the course of which the author 
stressed the suppression of civil liberties in Central territory 
and the seriousness of the continuing differences between 
Chungking and the guerrillas. Two months later T. A. Bis- 
son of the Institute of Pacific Relations criticized Chung- 
king’s internal policies and contrasted them with the demo- 
cratic program of guerrilla China, in a Far Eastern Survey 
article called “China’s Part in a Coalition War.” And on July 
20 in the New York Times, as well as in the August 1943 issue 
of the Readers Digest, Hanson W. Baldwin, military com- 
mentator of the New York Times, asserted sharply that the 
effectiveness of the Chinese Central armies was at low ebb, and 
in any case had been greatly exaggerated. 

These articles caused considerable discussion in the United 
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States, where they ran counter to prevailing optimistic views 
about China’s war effort and internal situation. But in China 
they proved a bombshell. Forward-looking Chinese were 
heartened to see foreigners make some of the criticisms they 
themselves would have voiced, had they been free to do so. 
China’s reactionaries, on the other hand, were deeply dis- 
tressed, for the articles made them wonder whether civil war 
could be passed off abroad as “internal pacification,” or the 
“suppression of revolt.” Moreover, it had been known for some 
time that Washington was seriously disturbed over conditions 
in China, and Baldwin’s articles were taken to reflect the atti- 
tude of the United States Army. It also was significant that 
early in August 1943 the official Soviet trade union journal. 
War and the Working Class, published an article warning that 
China faced the danger of civil war and possible military dis- 
aster, unless high-placed defeatists were removed from posi- 
tions of power. 

These issues of war and peace apparently came to a head at 
a meeting of the Kuomintang’s Central Executive Committee 
late in the summer. On September 7, the second day of the 
session, the National Military Council published a statement 
charging that Communist troops had made two attacks on 
government forces in Shantung, one in July and the other in 
August. This report — clearly timed to influence the deliber- 
ations of the Central Executive Committee — suggested very 
strongly that War Minister Ho Ying-chin, a leading member 
of the National Military Council, might be in the forefront of 
the movement for action against the Communists, just as he 
had been among those connected with the attack on the New 
Fourth Army two and a half years before. Private reports went 
farther and indicated that Chen Cheng and other generals 
supported a policy of internal harmony. 

What part Chiang Kai-shek played in the course of this de- 
bate we do not know, but on September 13, 1943 he told the 
Central Executive Committee: * 

4 China At War (New York) , October 1943, p. 71. 
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‘‘I am of the opinion that first of all we should clearly recognize 
that the Chinese Communist problem is a purely political prob- 
lem and should be solved by political means. ... If you share 
my views you should maintain the policy of leniency and forbear- 
ance which we have consistently pursued in dealing with our 
domestic affairs with the expectation that the Chinese Communist 
Party will be moved by our sincerity and magnanimity no matter 
in what way they may slander us nor in what manner they may 
try to create trouble.” 

The significant parts of this declaration were the phrases 
“political means” and “if you share my views.” The former 
was an important modification of the threatening statement 
quoted from China’s Destiny a few pages hack. The latter 
phrase — and it appears to have been more than a formality 
— suggested the existence of a strong pro-civil war faction. 
When Chiang said, “if you share my views,” he probably 
meant just that. For it is worth noting that the resolution sub- 
sequently passed by the Central Executive Committee did not 
refer to settling the Communist question by “political means.” 
It spoke instead of “persuading” the Communists “in an ap- 
propriate manner.” = 

But the views of those opposed to civil war had won out for 
the time being, and in the coming months the government 
adopted a milder tone. On October 20, 1943 the Minister of 
Information, Liang Han-chao, told reporters that the atti- 
tude of the Communists had been “rather encouraging” and 
“there will be no civil war in China.” « Yet, as has frequently 
been the case with statements made in Chungking, Liang’s 
remarks were not published in the Chinese press, although 
they were circulated abroad. This suggested that, while the 
Central Government was concerned about mollifying foreign 
opinion, its actual views were another matter. 

Very likely the Cairo conference in late November 1943 
served as an occasion for some plain speaking on Chinese 
political conditions among representatives of the United 
States, Britain, and China. Newspaper dispatches from Cairo 
6 p* 73* ^ New Yovk TinreSj October 22* 1943* 
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suggested that Chiang or meinbers o£ his party were told of 
Allied concern over the military implications of Chinese dis- 
unity. What results such efforts may have had it is hard to say. 
But on February 3 Ho Ying-chin declared: ^ “There will be 
no civil war between the Central Government and the Chinese 
Communists.” Chiang’s plan to solve the problem by political 
means, he said, was “progressing satisfactorily with every 
chance of success.” Other sources stated that high Communist 
officials were coming to Chungking for discussions. Ho also 
asserted that there were fewer Central troops about the north- 
western Border Region than in the previous November. On 
February 16 Liang Han-chao declared that the Communists 
had expressed a desire to send a delegation to Chungking, and 
that messages of welcome had been sent to them. 

The impending negotiations took a long time to arrange. 
But on May 3 Lin Tsu-han, Chairman of the Shensi-Kansu- 
Ninghsia Border Region, airived in Sian. A week later Liang 
Han-chao announced that discussions were in progress there 
between Lin and two Central delegates: Wang Shih-chieh, 
Secretary-General of the People’s Political Council, and Chang 
Chih-chung, head of the Political Affairs Department of 
the National Military Council. On May 17 Lin and Wang 
arrived in Chungking by plane. Both were cautiously opti- 
mistic, with the former saying: ® “The preliminary talks went 
well, but I can’t predict whether results here will be satisfac- 
tory.” He added that China “must have cooperation,” and 
said the Communists were willing to work together with Cen- 
tral forces against the Japanese in Honan province. 

Lin saw the Generalissimo on May 19, one day before the 
opening of a session of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang. On May 24 it was announced that Chiang 
had instructed the Central representatives to continue their 
talks with Lin. After this there was a blackout of news on the 
subject until June 28 when Liang Han-chao charged that in 
May, during the campaign in Honan, Chungking had ordered 
7 Ibid.j February 5, 1944. ® Ibid., May 18, 1944. 
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the Communist forces in North China to carry through diver- 
sionary actions, but they had neither fought nor replied to 
the order. 

This was not the first time Chungking had made such a 
charge, ignoring the obvious fact that it could not expect to 
issue orders to the Eighteenth Group Army while maintain- 
ing a blockade against it. Public repetition of the charge sug- 
gested that the Central authorities were trying to pass the 
blame for recent military setbacks. Three days later, in Yenan, 
Chou En-lai declared: ® “There still is considerable distance 
between the Government’s proposals and our suggestions. The 
central committee of our party is considering its reply to 
these proposals, hoping that a rational solution will be found.” 
A “rational solution” he defined as “one beneficial to unity in 
the war of resistance and to the promotion of democracy.” 

Meanwhile Chungking had made one small concession to 
the Communists and to foreign newspapermen in the capital. 
On May 17 a party of foreign and Chinese correspondents 
had been permitted to leave on a trip to the North-west, 
thereby breaking the news blockade on guerrilla China. But 
in terms of Chinese politics this was a side issue. The crucial 
problems that divided the two parties included the following: 
legality for the Communists, the size and control of the Eight- 
eenth Group Army, the administration of the Shenkanning 
Border Region and the guerrilla bases, and the question of 
democratic, constitutional government for China. 

On July 26 Liang Han-chao suggested that a partial solu- 
tion of differences had been reached. Speaking for the Cen- 
tral Government, he took the position that the concessions 
it had been willing to make in May had not been far from 
the main Communist demands, but that the Communists had 
later presented a new and stiffer set of proposals.^® On August 
1 5 Chou En-lai expressed sharp disagreement with these and 

s Ibid,, July 9, 1944. 

10 Voice of China (New York, Chinese News Service, mimeographed) , 
July 27, 1944. 
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other aspects of Liang’s statement. Charging that govern- 
ment forces had attacked Communist troops on a number of 
sectors in recent months, he said: ‘'These incidents show that 
armed clashes still continue and that the danger of civil war 
is not yet past.” He also declared that “not one single con- 
crete problem, no matter how small, has been settled,” and 
differed with Liang on the terms the Communists had origi- 
nally proposed. Chou’s general point of view on the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist problem was expressed as follows: 

“To win final victory over Japan the Kuomintang and Com- 
munists must unite and the existing problems between the parties 
must be solved immediately. For this it is necessary that the ruling 
authorities in the Kuomintang immediately give up their one 
party dictatorship and their policy of weakening and exterminat- 
ing those differing from it, must at once put democracy into prac- 
tice and through democratic procedures reach a fair, just solution 
of the relations between the parties. Only thus can success be 
attained, and this is the heartfelt hope of the Communist party.” 

On September 1 5 an unprecedented event took place, when 
Lin Tsu-han addressed the People’s Political Council for 
seventy minutes on the subject of the negotiations. At the 
afternoon session General Chang Chih-chung spoke for the 
government. This was the first time since 1927 that the Kuo- 
mintang had accorded the Communists equality in any aspect 
of governmental activity. It was also the first genuine discus- 
sion of the Communist question before the Council. When 
the day was over, a gaping hole appeared to have been torn in 
the theory of political tutelage and Kuomintang superiority. 

In the course of his remarks, Lin declared that the govern- 
ment and the Communists were fundamentally divided on 
the question of immediate democracy and the size and dis- 
position of the guerrilla armies. The Communists, he said, 
believed that war-time mobilization could not be effective 
unless Chungking granted freedom of speech, legality for 
other parties, and local self-government. Chungking had been 

11 New York Times j September 24, 1944. 
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willing to authorize and equip ten divisions of the Eighteenth 
Group Army, i.e. between 100,000 and 150,000 troops, but the 
entire Communist armies actually numbered 470,000 regular 
troops, plus 2,200,000 men in the guerrilla People’s Volunteer 
Corps. Moreover, according to his account, the government 
wanted the divisions it proposed to authorize to be concen- 
trated in one area on a specific date. This, Lin asserted, would 
lay open to the Japanese sections of territory now patrolled by 
the Communists, and would expose the concentrated troops 
to annihilation by the enemy. Moreover, the Communists 
could not agree to dismiss their troops above ten divisions 
or to dissolve local governments behind the Japanese lines. 
He concluded by appealing for a coalition government in 
these words: 

‘‘We hope the Kuomintang will abandon one-party government 
immediately. We would like to have a national congress called 
immediately to discuss national affairs openly. It should include 
representatives of local governments, of popular organizations and 
of all parties that are willing to fight the Japanese. Only then can 
China’s total strength be concentrated against Japan.” 

When Chang Chih-chung spoke in the afternoon, he pre- 
sented a series of documents explaining the government’s 
position. According to the texts, Chungking had been willing 
to reorganize the Eighteenth Group Army into four armies, 
totalling ten divisions,^® under the National Military Council, 
and to deal with the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region 
as the North Shensi Administrative Area. He also gave the 
details of proposals for concentration of the Communist forces, 
Central supervision of the Border Region, and disposal of the 
various guerrilla administrations. The documents reiterated 
Chungking’s view that a constitutional assembly could not be 
held until after the w'ar and said that the Communist Party 

12 Ibid., September 16, 1944. 

18 In a speech of September 16, 1944 to the People’s Political Council, 
Chiang Kai-shek declared that the government might consider recognizing 
twelve divisions, “if there are really too many troops.” Voice of China, Septem- 
ber 20, 1944 (Special Release) . 
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‘'must once more express its sincerity to carry out its four 
pledges of 1937-” If the Communists accepted the suggested 
points, the government was willing to agree verbally to con- 
sider withdrawing the garrisons blockading the North-west and 
to release, under guarantee. Communists imprisoned on 
charges of violating the law.^^ 

The breakdown of negotiations left matters in a formal 
sense more or less as they had been before, but it was becom- 
ing more difficult for Chungking to persist in its course. The 
United States was exerting considerable pressure for unity — 
as was indicated by Vice President Wallace’s visit to China late 
in June 1944, the dispatch of an American military mis- 
sion to the North-west in July, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the recall of General Stilwell from his command in the 
China-Burma-India theatre and his post as Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Chief of StaflE, in October 1944. Still more important was the 
fact that the Chinese people themselves were demanding 
changes. But events were moving swiftly, attitudes were alter- 
ing rapidly, and Chungking faced the necessity of reaching 
quick decisions if it was to maintain its authority in the face 
of Japan’s military advances and China’s internal deteriora- 
tion. Everything indicated the development of a new crisis 
unparalleled since Sian. Whether Chungking would prove as 
flexible as the Nanking Government had been at that time 
remained to be seen. 

The existence of the crisis was suggested on September 23, 
when the Communist radio at Yenan broadcast the following 
English dispatch to North America; 

“A Yenan observer, commenting on the China war theatre, said 
that, to prevent the collapse of the regular front, it is essential 
immediately to convene a national conference of all parties, 
groups, public bodies and local anti-Japanese forces, to abolish 
immediately the Government of the Kuomintang, to reorganize 
the National Government and High Command, to expel all trai- 

Voice of China, September 18, 1944 (Special Release) . 
le New York Times, September 24, 1944. 
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tors, defeatists and Fascist elements and, finally, to place the miln 
tary command and civil Government in the hands of people who 
represent the popular will and can strengthen the war effort. 

“It is only thus that the advance of the enemy can be checked 
and the dangerous situation of the country saved.” 

These proposals, which summarized in sharp fashion the 
main decisions sought by the Communists, reflected the feet 
that friction was no longer merely a Kuomintang-Communist 
matter, but that the entire nation was aroused about the war 
situation. And they contained more than a hint of grave events 
in the making, if Chungking proved unwilling to alter its 
policies. 

The strength of the forces resisting change became clear 
within a few weeks of the outspokenly critical meeting of the 
People’s Political Council in September 1944. The govern- 
ment again began to clamp down on freedom of speech and 
press, withdrawing many of the concessions so briefly ex- 
tended. It was significant that in mid-October, at the order 
of the Generalissimo, the National Military Council decided 
to refuse all further applications of correspondents to visit the 
North-west. In this way the news blockade on the Communist 
areas was re-established. It was also about this time that the 
crisis between General Stilwell and Chiang Kai-shek came to 
a head. 

Subsequently, on October 25, a Chungking spokesman ac- 
cused the Communists of having launched attacks against Yen 
Hsi-shan’s forces in August and September. On October 31 
the Yenan radio reported that Lin Tsu-han had sent a letter 
to the Kuomintang representatives, Wang Shih-chieh and 
Chang Chih-chung, with the request that it be forwarded to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Declaring that a "grave crisis exists every- 
where,” Lin asked for recognition of the Communist armies 
and the “organizations behind the enemy lines.” He urged 
the abandonment of one-party dictatorship, and the calling of 
an emergency national conference of all groups to form a 
coalition regime. The Communists, he said, “welcome Chiang 
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Kai-shek’s statement to the People’s Political Council that the 
problems will continue to be solved through political 
means.” The unexpected return of the Communist leader, 
Chou En-lai, from Yenan to Chungking, on November lo, 
excited speculation about a possible renewal of the negotia- 
tions that had been broken off in October. On November 15 
Liang Han-chao told correspondents that Chou’s return was a 
clear indication that discussions were continuing. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Since this chapter was written the Chungking Government 
has undergone changes designed to strengthen its internal 
position and improve its relations with the United States. The 
first move was made on November 20, when the three top offi- 
cials at whom the sharpest criticism had been levelled in China 
and abroad were withdrawn from the foreground of the politi- 
cal scene. Ho Ying-chin was succeeded by Chen Cheng as Min- 
ister of War, and H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance, was re- 
placed by his Vice Minister, O. K. Yui. Chen Li-fu, yielding 
the Ministry of Education to Chu Chia-hua, became Minister 
of Organization of the Kuomintang, a post previously filled 
by his brother, Chen Kuo-fu. 

The replacement of the ineffective Ho Ying-chin by Chen 
Cheng, an advocate of military reform, seemed of some signifi- 
cance, although Chen’s effectiveness would necessarily depend 
on the degree of his military authority and the willingness of 
the government to introduce general political and economic 
changes. The other shifts were of little importance, for Chu 
Chia-hua, previously Vice President of the Examination Yuan, 
was no less anti-liberal than Chen Li-fu, and O. K. Yui had 
been one of Kung’s adherents. Moreover, the Chen brothers 
continued to dominate the Kuomintang machine, while Kung 
retained the Vice Presidency of the Executive Yuan and re- 
mained, at least nominally, in charge of the four government 
banks. Similarly Ho was retained as Chief of Staff and was 

18 New York Herald Tribune and New York Times, November i, 1944. 
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even appointed commander o£ the Chinese forces in the criti- 
cal Kwangsi-Kweichow area. 

The highly equivocal character of these changes in person- 
nel was a topic of conversation in Chinese political circles. In 
fact, the Ta Rung Pao of December 4 demanded further re- 
forms, declaring; 

“Those whom the whole nation hates must be dismissed. Non- 
members of the Kuomintang must have a chance to participate in 
national affairs and policy-forming, thus giving the government 
new life.” 

On the same day it was announced that Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong had been appointed Acting President of the Executive 
Yuan, with the Generalissimo remaining as President of the 
department. This was a setback to H. H. Kung, brother-in- 
law of both Soong and the Generalissimo. 

These events occurred in the midst of a very difficult mili- 
tary situation, for in late November and early December the 
Japanese pressed on into Kweichow province from their newly 
won bases in Kwangsi, threatening the key communications 
centre of Kweiyang. With the advice of American representa- 
tives and the aid of the United States air force, Chungking 
now shifted a portion of its blockade troops from the North- 
west to meet the advancing enemy forces. The Japanese, who 
had sent only a small number of men into Kweichow and had 
over-extended their supply lines, carried through a swift re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile Chungking-Communist negotiations were con- 
tinuing along their accustomed course, marked by occasional 
statements but no apparent results. On December 6 Wang 
Shih-chieh, successor to Liang Han-chao as Minister of Infor- 
mation, disclosed that a new exchange of proposals had taken 
place and expressed considerable optimism. A more sober note 
was sounded on the following day by Chou En-lai, who de- 
clared that Chiang Kai-shek had rejected the Communist pro- 

17 2 ^ew York Herald Tribune, December 5, 1944. 
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posal for a ‘‘democratic coalition government’' and had made 
counter-proposals.^® These Chou subsequently took with him 
when he returned to the North-west. The Communist reaction 
was voiced by Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, on December 1 5, when he stated that the negoti- 
ations had not “attained the least result." 

A month later the Generalissimo declared that “the Chi- 
nese people generally are tolerant" concerning the Communist 
question. “The Government’s policy to employ political 
means to secure a peaceful settlement has been consistent," he 
said. “This policy eventually will succeed because it is in line 
with the good sense of the people.’’ The long-range tone of 
these remarks did not suggest that any immediate results were 
to be expected. On January 24 Chou En-lai returned to 
Chungking from Yenan. In an interview given before leaving 
the North-west he stated that his trip was for the purpose of 
proposing to the government, the Kuomintang, and lesser 
groups organized in the Federation of Chinese Democratic 
Parties that a preparatory meeting of all parties and groups be 
held to provide the basis for a National Affairs Conference and 
a coalition government. 

Chou also listed various proposals he intended to make: 

“Immediate abolition of one-party dictatorship, establishment 
of a democratic coalition government and a united high command, 
recognition of the legal status of all anti-Japanese peoples and 
groups, repeal of all laws suppressing the people’s freedom, aboli- 
tion of all secret police departments, cessation of secret police ac- 
tivities, release of political prisoners, withdrawal of troops sur- 
rounding the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia border region and attacking 
the 8th Route and New 4th Armies, and recognition of the legal 

18 New York Times, December 8, 1944. 

19 New York Herald Tribune, December 18, 1944. 

20 Interview of January 18, in New York Times, January 19, 1945. 

21 New ‘York Herald Tribune, January 26, 1945. In proposing a coalition 
government, the Communists desired representation in the regime for the lesser 
political parties, as well as for themselves. While negotiating with the govern- 
ment, the Communists had consulted spokesmen of the Federation of Chinese 
Democratic Parties with regard to the issues involved. 
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status of anti- Japanese troops and popularly elected governments 
in the liberated areas/' 

On February 14 Wang Shih-chieh disclosed that the re- 
newed negotiations had brought no agreement. Chungking, 
he said, had offered to legalize the Communist Party; include 
a Communist in the National Military Council; add represen- 
tatives of the Communists and other groups to the Executive 
Yuan; establish a committee to consider reorganizing the 
Communist armies; and convene a conference of parties.^^ 
Chou En-lai replied that Wang had not told the whole story. 
The offer of legality, he said, depended on prior surrender of 
the command of the Communist troops to the Kuomintang. 
Membership in the National Military Council and Executive 
Yuan he characterized as meaningless, since true power lay 
elsewhere. Similarly, the conference proposed by the Kuo- 
mintang would have only consultative and advisory powers, 
while the Communists desired an assembly that would estab- 
lish a supreme coalition council and end one-party rule.^s 

While negotiations were breaking down, other significant 
developments were taking place. The Communist armies, for 
example, were engaged in establishing the political and mili- 
tary framework of guerrilla warfare in the areas recently lost 
by Chungking to the Japanese. A second noteworthy develop- 
ment was the Generalissimo's declaration in a New Year's 
message that he was “ready immediately to propose to the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang that as soon 
as the military situation has become so stabilized as to enable 
us to launch counter-offensives with greater assurance of vic- 
tory, we should convene a People’s Congress to adopt a con- 
stitution, which would enable the Kuomintang to transfer 
the power of the Government to the people." Subsequently, 
on January 8, the decision was reached to convene a Kuomin- 

22 New York Times, February 15, 1945. The proposed committee was to 
consist of one Central and one Communist representative, with an American 
ofl&cer presiding, if the United States Government was willing. 

23 Ibid., February i6, 1945. 

2<t Release of Chinese News Service (New York) , January 2, 1945. 
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tang congress in May — the first regular party congress since 
1925. The purpose was presumably to consider arrange- 
ments for a National Congress which would meet in Novem- 
ber 1945.“ 

Still another factor in the political scene was the prospect 
that the military situation would improve in 1945. Although 
the Japanese continued to seize Chinese territory, hope could 
be drawn from the opening of the Ledo Road, American vic- 
tories in the Philippines, and the progress of construction 
work on a pipeline from Calcutta to Kunming. Moreover, 
with American aid, China’s war production was being in- 
creased, and steps were being taken to create a more effective 
army. 

As a result of the various changes in Chungking, Chinese 
relations with the United States entered a calmer phase than 
at the time of General Stilwell’s recall. But the basic political 
question of Chinese unity, with its attendant military impli- 
cations, remained unsettled, for none of the alterations in ad- 
ministration — whether of personnel or policy — was of a 
decisive character. The modifications that took place could 
be interpreted as laying the basis for genuine unity. But they 
appeared more and more to have the restricted purpose of 
strengthening the regime so that it might feel itself secure in 
rejecting a coalition. That things had not really altered very 
much seemed to be confirmed by the appointment of Ho 
Ying-chin, in February 1945, as Commander-in-Chief of all 
Chinese ground forces. 

25 For a discussion of the nature of the proposed constitution, see Part I, 
Chapter IX. One unsettled question of the greatest importance is whether an 
entirely new National Congress will be elected this year, or whether the large 
number of delegates elected under pre-war conditions for the deferred Con- 
gress of 1957 will be retained. 
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JAPAN’S WAR IN CHINA 

'*I£ [it is true that] the Japanese can go anywhere they want and take 
any position that suits their grand strategy ... a map of their pres- 
ent positions in China will show that they choose to sufiEer grave 
inconveniences and dangers.” 

Rodney Gilbert, New York Herald Tribune^ 

August i6, 1943. 

"Japan holds nearly all the worth-while parts of the country, all 
that she wants to hold. . . . Japan has a virtual strangle hold on 
China’s economic life, on all her principal ports and communications 
and — in the North — on some of her principal mineral deposits.” 

Hanson W. Baldwin in The Readefs Digest 
(PleasantviUe, N. Y.) , August 1943, p. 64. 


There have been two extreme views o£ Japan’s war in China. 
The older and — until recently — the more popular one was 
that, after important initial advances, Japan became thor- 
oughly and inextricably bogged down in a profitless stale- 
mate. The Chinese-Japanese war, according to this concep- 
tion, could be explained by a single, unvarying military 
formula: “The Japanese move up troops; a widely heralded at- 
tack begins; the Japanese advance menacingly; nothing is 
heard for a while and then in some strange way the Japanese 
seem to be back where they were before.” ^ In opposition to 
this stands the recent counter-view that the Japanese can do 
almost anything they please in China — that if there are ob- 
jectives they have not taken, this can only be because, for 
some reason, they do not wish to make the effort or have not 
yet gotten around to it. 

There are two things to be said about these theories. First, 
1 New York Times editorial, March. 10, 1943. 
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they reflect different stages of the China war. The view of 
the conflict as a deadlock in which the Japanese made few 
gains was most appropriate in the period of stalemate from 
the end of 1938 until Pearl Harbor, after which the Chinese 
showed increasing signs of being seriously worn down by pro- 
tracted war. The view that Japan can roam in China at will 
reflects conditions since Pearl Harbor, particularly military 
developments in 1944, when Japan launched a number of im- 
portant and successful offensives. 

Secondly, it must be noted that neither approach is entirely 
correct. Perhaps a balanced picture can be secured by combin- 
ing the theories and saying that Japan has the power to do 
most of the things it wants to do in China, but that one vital 
objective has always eluded it: victory. 

It is, of course, sometimes asserted that China has avoided 
defeat only because Japan has had to save its strength for war 
with the United States, Britain, and possibly Russia. This is 
presumably a reflection on the Chinese. But the argument is 
not much different from damning the Russians, British, or 
Americans because they, too, could not have fought the war 
single-handed. Where would any one of the Big Four of the 
United Nations be if the others had gone down or been out- 
side the battle? Certainly we shall not have learned much from 
these years of conflict if we do not understand that no one 
country is capable of waging this war successfully, or of keep- 
ing the peace by itself. 

It is also a fact that the war in China, viewed as a whole 
through its seven and a half long years, represents a tremen- 
dous failure of Japanese strategy. What the Japanese have won 
they have secured largely by superior force. They have consist- 
ently underestimated the strength and resiliency of the Chi- 
nese. In the early stage of the conflict Japan thought victory 
could be won by seizing the area bounded by the Yellow 
River, and by taking the capital at Nanking. Japanese troops 
in China were never assembled in overwhelming force, with 
the result that the Chinese armies always escaped encircle- 
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ment, no matter how badly they might be mauled in the 
process. 

Japan was even more inept in its political strategy. At many 
points in the war important Chinese leaders would have been 
willing to conclude peace. But the Japanese militarists, slaves 
of an aggressive fascist mentality, did not understand the 
meaning of compromise. Knowing too well how to rape, bay- 
onet, and bludgeon conquered peoples, and despising the 
“weakness” of the “inferior” Chinese, they were incapable of 
limiting their ambitions. It was in vain that Japan’s German 
friends warned of the necessity of compromise, of not contin- 
uing to fight the only forces in China with which peace could 
be made. The Japanese, in the words of an old Chinese prov- 
erb, were riding the tiger and could not dismount. 

At the same time, the Chinese deserve high praise for their 
success in maintaining resistance. They effectively traded 
space for time by withdrawing into the interior, leaving to the 
invader smoking houses in ruined cities. They pinned down 
many hundreds of thousands of Japanese troops, made further 
penetration of their country difficult after the initial ad- 
vances, and, on occasion, won important victories. At Ping- 
hsingkuan, in September 1937, Eighth Route Army forces 
ambushed and wiped out 2,000 Japanese troops. At Taierh- 
chwang, in April 1938, Central armies, with guerrilla support, 
administered a stinging defeat to the Japanese. Moreover, the 
Chinese had fought well at Shanghai for three months until 
they were outflanked and forced to retire, in November 1937. 
And three times in later years — October 1939, October 1941, 
and January 1942 — they frustrated the enemy in attempts to 
take the Central China communications centre of Changsha. 
These victories, it is true, were all defensive in nature, and in 
each case the city was ultimately lost. But Japan paid a price, 
and it was not cheap. 

Japan’s setbacks, however, were frequently magnified out of 
all resemblance to the truth by the process of attributing to 
the enemy larger objectives than he had in mind. Thus, when 
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Japan launched operations in west Hupei province in May 
1943, a Chinese military spokesman declared at a press confer- 
ence that this was the beginning of an effort to reach Chung- 
king. In the course of the campaign no move was ever made in 
that direction, but undoubtedly the impression was left in 
some minds that the Japanese had been thwarted in designs on 
the Chinese capital. 

It is necessary to recognize that in recent years — at least 
before 1944 — the Japanese have often pursued extremely 
limited objectives, seeking to weaken the Chinese rather than 
to win new territory. For the seizure of territory, especially 
where guerrilla resistance appears, means pinning down large 
additional garrisons, which Japan has preferred to keep free 
for use elsewhere. Consequently, the Japanese have frequently 
considered it enough to destroy key towns and rail junctions 
without attempting to stay. Nor have they been unaware of 
the training value for their forces of limited battles on the 
China front. Particularly important to them has been the dis- 
ruption of Chinese economy and civilian life. Time after time 
they have made drives to seize the rice harvest, to interfere 
with spring planting, or to sack important trading centres. 
For example, in December 1943, when retreating after an of- 
fensive in Central China, they tried to carry off the rice harvest 
by boat, and American planes had the task of sinking as many 
of the boats as possible. The year before, they had waged a 
campaign in Chekiang province, probably with the partial ob- 
jective of cutting off Chekiang salt from other sections of Free 
China. 

Drives of this sort have aggravated the effects of the general 
blockade on China’s economy and have broken up the coun- 
try’s communications. Moreover, when the Chinese return to 
the areas temporarily given up they are faced by tremendous 
problems of repair and relief, arising from Japanese depreda- 
tions. The mere fact that a place has been retaken obviously 
does not mean that things are as they were before. Nor should 
it be assumed that, even when the Japanese retreat from an 
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area, they yield all territory seized. A careful reading of the 
communiques indicates that some Chinese cities are usually 
retained. When, for example, Tokyo withdrew its forces from 
certain newly invaded parts of Chekiang and Kiangsi in the 
summer of 1942, Kinhwa, capital of Chekiang and an impor- 
tant economic centre, was not surrendered. Yet newspaper re- 
ports gave the impression that the Japanese were right back 
where they started. 

In 1944 new military factors appeared on both the Chinese 
and Japanese sides. In May Chinese forces, benefiting from 
American training and equipment, initiated their first genu- 
ine offensive of the war, when they drove toward the Salween 
River in Yunnan province. This campaign, in which the Chi- 
nese subsequently crossed the Salween and forced the Japa- 
nese back from various points on the Burma Road, was co- 
ordinated with operations by Chinese, British, Indian, and 
American troops in northern Burma. Chinese participation 
was in line with General Joseph W. Stilwell’s view that the 
Chinese soldier is innately the equal of any other fighting man 
in the world, and simply needs proper training and equip- 
ment to prove it. In accordance with this conception, the 
United States had set up training centres for the Chinese in 
West China and, with the co-operation of the British, in India. 

The Chinese counter-drive was necessarily on a small scale, 
and could not compare in importance with the activities of 
the Japanese, who had already launched their most serious of- 
fensive in more than five years on the China front. Fighting 
began in Honan province in April, and toward the end of 
May, Loyang, the provincial capital, fell to the invaders. In 
June Changsha in Hunan was also lost, as was Hengyang early 
in August. In September the Japanese took the port of Wen- 
chow, in October the port of Foochow, and in November the 
crucial Kwangsi cities of Kweilin and Liuchow. Like a poison 
in the blood stream, the enemy within a brief period had 
coursed down the length of China from north to south. It is 
at present no longer possible to talk of a military stalemate 
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in China as far as the forces of the Central Government are 
concerned, although the guerrilla forces continue to hold the 
Japanese, and even to drive them back. 

As a result of their campaigns in 1944, the Japanese took 
all of the Peiping-Hankow railway that remained in Chinese 
hands and greatly extended their hold on the Canton-Hankow 
line. The effect of these operations was to separate Chung- 
king — although by no means completely — from important 
areas that had once been part of Free China, to improve the 
enemy’s transport facilities on the China front, and possibly 
(the obstacles were formidable) to lay a basis for through rail 
transportation from Manchuria to South China, or even into 
Indo-China. At the same time the invaders occupied, cut off, 
or forced the destruction of the advanced air bases of the 
United States Fourteenth Air Force in eastern China. The 
general purpose of the Japanese seemed to be either to knock 
China out of the war or, failing this, to make China as useless 
as possible for an ultimate Allied counter-offensive. In the lat- 
ter objective,*^ at least, Tokyo was extremely successful, for it 
delivered shattering blows at the armed forces of the Central 
Government, exposing the deterioration that had taken place 
in Chungking’s military power during the years of stalemate. 

Japan had good reason to be in a hurry in China, for it knew 
that Germany’s doom was sealed. And on the horizon there 
loomed the United States Navy, pressing forward with great 
speed toward Japanese and Chinese waters. China was the only 
theatre in which Tokyo still held the initiative. The Japanese 
therefore were determined to do everything in their power to 
increase the difficulties in the way of American landings on 
the South China coast and impede the use of China for air at- 
tacks on the Japanese homeland. 

The responsibility for China’s desperate situation rested 
partly on the United Nations, partly on China, and partly on 
certain unavoidable circumstances of the war. The United 
States and Britain, for example, could not escape responsibil- 
ity for having sold essential war supplies to Japan in the early 
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years of the Far Eastern conflict, and for having been wanting 
in their material support of China at that time. Moreover, in 
1942 and part of 1943 Allied authorities had found it neces- 
sary to change the allocation of equipment pledged to China, 
but required elsewhere — for example, in North Africa. 
Whether these actions were in every instance justified it is im- 
possible to say. But under the strategy — the correct strategy, 
be it noted — of defeating Germany first and then concentrat- 
ing against Japan, China was bound to meet serious difficul- 
ties in securing supplies. This was all the more true because 
China was the most isolated of the United Nations and, in any 
event, would have to face acute shortages as long as no satis- 
factory land route existed between itself and its Allies. 

The nature of the supply situation was indicated in Octo- 
ber 1944, when official United States figures revealed that 
China had received less than one-half of one per cent of Amer- 
ican lend-lease materials. Moreover, most American supplies 
entering China went to the air force, and only a small fraction 
reached the Chinese land armies. A spokesman of the National 
Military Council in Chungking emphasized this fact when he 
declared that the tonnage of American supplies delivered to 
the forces in eastern China since Pearl Harbor would not sus- 
tain an American or British division in combat for one week.^ 

What the Chinese could do when given proper training and 
supplies was illustrated by their troops operating in North 
Burma in 1943-4. These troops were flown out of China in 
United States transports and then trained and equipped at In- 
dian bases with American weapons. Young peasants — often 
boys of eighteen or nineteen years, weighing little more than 
one hundred pounds — were taught to use tanks, mortars, ar- 
tillery, trucks, jeeps, and signal equipment. Although their 
training period was short, they did well. 

It must be recognized, however, that whatever responsibil- 
ity the Allies bear for past mistakes, they are now attempting 
as rapidly as possible to surmount the difficulties of bringing 

2 New York Herald Tribune, October 3, 1944. 
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aid to China. They are also — especially the United States — 
delivering heavy blows at Japan. The offensive activities of 
the United States air forces- in China — largely of nuisance 
value in 1942 — later became an important military factor, 
with American airmen operating over thousands of miles 
from the Burma front to Japan itself. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that American offensive action in the Pacific is part of 
China’s war, not only because it draws off some of Japan’s 
strength, but also because it brings closer the day when a large 
port for the delivery of supplies will be opened up by an 
American invasion of the South China coast. 

While admitting the shortcomings of Allied policy in the 
early years of the war, one cannot ignore China’s own respon- 
sibility for many of the things that have happened. Chung- 
king’s failure to deal as effectively as it might with economic 
problems has increased China’s dependence on supplies from 
abroad. Political disunity between the Central Government 
and the Communists has also weakened the war effort. And 
some of the circumstances of the Chinese defeats in 1944 have 
revealed grave shortcomings in the leadership of the Chinese 
armies. For example, in Honan province, in April-May 1944, 
a Japanese force not exceeding 100,000 men broke up and de- 
feated Chinese divisions containing seven times as many 
troops. A large part of the trucks available to the Chinese 
Army in Honan were diverted at the beginning of the cam- 
paign for the evacuation to Sian of the families and possessions 
of army officers and civilian officials. In order to provide the 
army with military transport, the oxen and ox carts of the lo- 
cal peasantry were then commandeered. This mistreatment 
of the local population, which had suffered from a terrible 
famine two years before (partly because of requisitioning 
of grain by the Army) , resulted in the peasants’ disarming 
their own troops. Subsequently, General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
veteran Chinese leader, commented on the situation in these 
words: ^ 

s Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury (New York) , November 3, 1944. 
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“One reason we suEered a setback in the Honan campaign is 
that our soldiers made themselves enemies of the people. . . . 
Unless we make far-reaching reforms now we will very soon see 
the disintegration of our country.” 

There is also no doubt that in the disillusionment follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, many Chinese leaders came to feel that 
China had done its share, and the brunt of the war should 
now be borne by others. At the same time there were some 
who held a diEerent view. General Chen Cheng, for example, 
urged Chungking to put its own house in order. And Mme 
Sun Yat-sen declared in outspoken terms: ^ 

“The best of our fighters do not expect to rest on past eEorts. 
All they ask is that the battle be fought with maximum eEect on 
the whole global front. They want no exemption for themselves 
just because they have fought longer. They disagree sharply with 
those of our countrymen who think that now others can be left to 
win our war. They feel that our responsibility to our partners is 
also our responsibility to ourselves — that we are entitled to claim 
aid only if we use it, and all our strength, to fight harder than 
before.” 

This was also the view of the forces of resistance all over the 
world, whether in the war against Germany or against Japan. 
It was the view that had sustained China in its long struggle 
and would finally bring it through to victory. 

4 In Guetrilla China (Report of China Defence League, Chungking; pub- 
lished by China Aid Council of United China Relief, New York, 1944) , pp. 5-d. 
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THE CHINESE SOLDIER 

‘‘No large force of Chinese has ever in modern times fought any 
enemy on equal terms. No more tJian Very small units have ever 
enjoyed, at one and the same time, as good equipment as the best, 
competent and trustworthy leadership, a respectable supply service, 
good treatment and a good cause/* 

Editorial in New York Herald Tribune, 

March 9, 1944. 


People do not laugh at Chinese troops any more — least of 
all the Japanese. In the days of the decrepit Manchus and the 
corrupt war-lords who succeeded them, Chinese armies were 
often ridiculed for preferring the show of combat to actual 
fighting, and stories were told of generals whose aides held 
umbrellas over them in the heat of battle to shade them from 
the sun. But what the scornful observer forgot was that these 
were venal leaders and mercenary troops, for whenever Chi- 
nese soldiers have had a fighting cause they have not lacked 
fighting spirit. They proved this in the Taiping Rebellion, a 
mighty peasant movement that almost succeeded in sweep- 
ing away the Manchus in the middle of the last century. They 
proved it anew in the 1920’s when the nationalist armies un- 
der Chiang Kai-shek drove northward from Canton, scatter- 
ing the war-lords. And, of course, they have demonstrated it 
time after time in their resistance to the Japanese since 1937* 

But what is the average Central soldier like today? How did 
he get into the Army? How has he lived in these desperate war 
years? 

Sometimes he is an apprentice, or possibly a worker, but in 
the vast majority of cases he comes from the peasantry and 
the countryside. For just as the peasants have borne the main 
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economic burden of resistance, so it is their flesh that has been 
torn and their blood spilled by the enemy’s bombs and bul- 
lets. In theory our typical soldier was drafted under the Con- 
scription Law, which requires almost all men from eighteen 
through forty-five to render military service. But practice is 
quite different, for a system of general conscription has not 
been effectively established, and induction is often far from 
an orderly, well-regulated procedure. There are many loop- 
holes in the operation of the law, and it is common for sons 
of the wealthy to escape service through bribery. On the other 
hand, prospective peasant conscripts are frequently rounded 
up in indiscriminate fashion by armed groups of soldiers, 
roped together — so that they will not desert — and sent on 
their way to the front. 

The average peasant soldier’s introduction to the army is 
hardly a happy one. Not only is he likely to be marched from 
place to place over long distances without adequate food or 
clothing, finally arriving at the front in wretched physical 
condition (assuming that he survives the journey) , but his 
treatment by his officers often leaves much to be desired. So 
serious is this situation that the government long ago began 
to issue orders on the subject. In June 1943, for example, the 
Chinese Ministry of War laid down certain conditions for the, 
treatment of recruits. Since these directives are more revealing 
than any extended discussion could be, the New York Times 
dispatch summarizing them is here quoted in fulfil 

Chungking, China, June 1 1 — New regulations, designed to im- 
prove the treatment of recruits in the Chinese Army, were pub- 
lished today by the Ministry of War. In addition to government 
supplies, recruits will be permitted to bring mosquito nets, blank- 
ets, uniforms, shoes and other personal articles and officers who 
confiscate things brought by the recruits will be severely punished. 
The men will be permitted to bring pocket money. 

Every soldier is entitled to twenty-four ounces of rice a day in 
addition to vegetables and occasionally meat. No sand of other 
foreign matter may be added to the rice. Soldiers are encouraged 
1 Brooks Atkinson in New York Times, June 12, 1943^ 
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to cultivate their own vegetable gardens to give variety to the 
menu. OfiScers are required to eat at the men’s mess. 

The Ministry recommends that temples and other public build- 
ings be used for barracks and directs that enough hay be provided 
when the men have to sleep on the floor. Under no circumstances 
are the men to be locked in at night. Officers are required to share 
their men’s barracks. 

When on the march officers are required to march with their 
own units and care for sick and tired soldiers. No day’s march is 
to exceed i8|- miles and the men must have a day’s rest after three 
days’ marching. 

The men may bring their own emergency medicines to supple- 
ment the ordinary medicines stocked for soldiers. 

Although officers are permitted to order their men to perform 
labor services for their own units or for places where they are 
stationed, such work must not interfere with their training and 
officers are not permitted to accept compensation for work done 
by the men. To make life less monotonous and more easily bear- 
able the Ministry orders officers to provide amusement and recre- 
ation. 

Ten months later, in April 1944, Chiang Kai-shek found it 
necessary to order that recruits receive warm bedding and 
clean quarters and no longer be tied with ropes or put behind 
bars to prevent desertion. At the time these new instructions 
were issued the Chinese press was waging a campaign to elimi- 
nate “some less desirable aspects of our Army.” ® 

In the S limm er of 1944 the Generalissimo and other impor- 
tant military leaders drew up plans for extensive change in the 
armed forces. Food and medical service were to be improved, 
the conscription system overhauled, and methods of transmit- 
ting orders from top to bottom simplified. In a report to the 
People’s Political Council on September 16 Chiang declared 
that the livelihood of soldiers must become at least as good as 
that of people in the rear. To raise money for this purpose, 
the government intended to disband poor-quality troops and 
at the same time urge rich landowners and wealthy men to 
contribute surplus rice to the army. Subsequently a special 
Minister of Conscription was appointed, with the announced 
2 Nezu York Times, April 20, 1944. 
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purpose of simplifying the draft procedure and fighting cor- 
ruption.^ 

Meanwhile, life continues to be hard for the Chinese sol- 
dier. His official monthly pay is a mere pittance, and he could 
hardly survive if his normal ration of pounds of rice a day 
and occasional meat and vegetables were not supplemented 
by subsidiary rations. Lack of food has affected his physical 
well-being and fighting ability, for as far back as the early 
part of 1943 it became known that some Chinese troops found 
it difficult to engage in night operations, because diet deficien- 
cies had impaired their vision. In the summer of 1944 it was 
reported from the Kweilin battle zone that the physical con- 
dition of the average soldier in that area was below that of the 
surrounding peasantry. Clearly one important way to raise 
the combat efficiency of the Chinese soldier would be to feed 
him better. What a decent diet would be like is indicated by 
the rations of Chinese troops training in India: one-half 
pound of meat, one-half pound of vegetables, and two pounds 
of rice daily. 

The Chinese soldier’s clothes are also quite inadequate, and 
he has nothing that will compare with the outfit of an Ameri- 
can private. He marches along barefoot or in straw sandals in 
a faded blue uniform which does not match that of his fel- 
lows. His few articles of clothing are thin, flimsy cotton prod- 
ucts, and he is lucky, indeed, if he possesses a cotton-and-wool 
blanket turned out by the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. 
In every respect he is a victim of the conditions that have pro- 
duced China’s savage inflation — lack of supplies from abroad, 
the low level of domestic production, hoarding and profiteer- 
ing, and the shortage of modern means of transport. 

♦ After General Chen Cheng became Minister of War in November 1944 
steps were taken to improve the distribution of food and other supplies. The 
Chungking radio announced on February 1, 1945 that about a third of China's 
military personnel would be dismissed, many superfluous military organiza- 
tions abolished, and the scale of pay for officers and men increased. The aim 
was to raise Army efficiency and save money to create better conditions among 
the troops. But it remained to be seen whether Chen Cheng actually had the 
power to carry through significant reforms. 
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His equipment leaves as much to be desired as his food and 
clothing. Central divisions are armed mostly with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and trench mortars. There is little artillery, A 
Chinese sergeant who fought in the bitter Changteh campaign 
of November-December 1943 told a group of foreign corre- 
spondents that the Japanese mortars were of longer range than 
the Chinese and that the enemy had three times as many mor- 
tars per company. To make their ammunition last, the Chi- 
nese forces followed '‘three rules when not to shoot” — not 
until there was a good target, the enemy could be seen, and 
he was certain to be killed. Although hand grenades might be 
used reluctantly against a group of four Japanese, only against 
five or more were they employed without hesitation.^ 

Obviously, the conditions faced by the Chinese private are 
entirely outside the experience of American, British, Russian, 
or other modern armies. Moreover, the typical Chinese sol- 
dier is a man who has been cut off completely from his fam- 
ily (he is usually illiterate and cannot communicate with his 
people) , is given no furloughs (he would have to walk home, 
probably starving on the way) , and who receives, at best, in- 
adequate treatment when sick or wounded, since there is an 
extreme shortage of doctors, nurses, and medicines. (On the 
Salween River front in April 1943, gauze was so scarce that 
old dressings were soaked in disinfectant and used again as 
long as possible.) Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that malaria, gastro-intestinal ills, and malnutrition are seri- 
ous problems for the Chinese Army, and that scabies is wide- 
spread. 

These conditions are unsatisfactory from both a Chinese 
and an American point of view, but it must be recognized that 
in some ways they are close to the conditions of civilian life to 
which the soldier was previously accustomed. The Chinese 
peasant has never eaten well and does not expect to eat well in 
the Army; he is not used to modern medicine and will hardly 
notice its absence; he is accustomed to impressment into mili- 

* Christian Science Monitor, January 7, 1944. 
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tary service and, however distasteful it may be, generally ac- 
cepts it as the way of the world. Moreover, never having han- 
dled the most modern equipment, he does not miss it, even 
though he is deeply appreciative when it is made available to 
him. This is not to say that the circumstances under which 
the Chinese soldier fights have no efiEect on him. On the con- 
trary, they limit his effectiveness, lower his morale, and cause 
him to desert. The counter-factors just mentioned simply 
help to explain why he is able to go on at all under conditions 
that other armies would find impossible. 

Undoubtedly it is of the utmost importance that the situa- 
tion of the Chinese Army be improved, not only by greater 
foreign aid, but by reforms from within. For as the experience 
of the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies ^ shows, the Chi- 
nese peasant, who very often fights under the worst of con- 
ditions, can perform prodigies of valour when he is treated 
well and the purposes of the war are closely linked with his 
own self-interest as a peasant, agricultural labourer, or artisan. 

There is very little political training in the Central armies, 
certainly nothing that will compare with the training given 
the regular and guerrilla forces in the North. Yet something 
has been done in some units, as is witnessed by a collection of 
questions and answers circulated in pamphlet form by the 
command of a unit from Kwangsi Province. Several of the 
questions asked and the accompanying answers will indicate 
the nature of this manual, which was found on the battlefield 
outside Changteh in December 1943: ^ 

'‘Who is our enemy? — Japanese imperialism. 

“How can we defeat the enemy? — By following our leader and 
fighting to the end. 

“How can the people support the fight to the end? — By con- 
tributing their money and energy. 

“How can order be maintained in the interior? — By strength- 
ening the militia and clearing up the traitors. 

^ The Eighth Route and New Fourth Annies are discussed in Chapter 4 of 
this section. 

5 Christian Science Monitor, February 26, 1944. 
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‘‘What is to be done when the enemy advances? ~ Cut his sup- 
ply lines and start guerrilla fighting. 

“How must our Province and the whole of new China be recon- 
structed? — By the enforcement of democratic self-government and 
the realization of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles. 

“What is the future of China? — Certain victory and certain suc- 
cess of reconstruction.” 

This kind of indoctrination is good, but unfortunately it oc- 
curs only on a small scale. Moreover, its success inevitably de- 
pends on the degree to which the soldier sees the “new China” 
and “democratic self-government” enter into the circum- 
stances of his own life and that of the people from whom he 
comes. 
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TOWARD A MODERN ARMY 

The “will to fight and the spirit of anti-Japonism [of the Chinese 
troops] have not died out nor cooled down. They have been per- 
sistently moved and led by the same sentiment as ever against Japan.'' 

From a statement by the Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Tokyo War Department. Tokyo 
Gazette, April 1940, pp. 382-3. 


Before Pearl Harbor Americans showered praise on China’s 
armies. More recently there has been a rising tide of criticism 
in this country — not of the Chinese common soldier, who is 
universally respected for his endurance and bravery, but of 
his officers and the general conditions prevailing among the 
Chungking forces. This criticism first came to the attention of 
a wide public through an article entitled “Too Much Wishful 
Thinking about China,” written by Hanson W. Baldwin, the 
well-known military commentator. In the course of his cri- 
tique Mr. Baldwin declared that China ^ 

“has as yet no real army as we understand the term; most of her 
troops are poorly led and incapable of effectively utilizing modem 
arms. They require intensive and protracted training and capable 
leaders bound together by a common loyalty to a common cause. 
Today there are few such leaders; too many of them are still old 
war lords, in new clothing, for whom war is a means for personal 
aggrandizement and enrichment.” 

These and other American statements caused a furor in 
China. In some Chinese circles the charges were bitterly as- 
sailed; in others they were regarded as American views to 
which China should pay attention, regardless of whether ev- 
ery criticism was warranted. 

1 Readers Digest (PleasantviUe, N. Y.) , August 1943, pp. 63-4. 
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In judging fairly a country’s institutions — for example, its 
armed forces — it is not enough to be aware of current con- 
ditions. The observer must also know something of the histori- 
cal background and the tendencies that exist for the future. 
The first standard of comparison for the Chinese armies of 
today is to be found in th.e Chinese armies of yesterday. The 
only proper basis for criticism lies in estimating to what ex- 
tent the Chinese armies fall short of what they might do un- 
der the conditions they now face — not in what they could 
achieve if China had the industrial power of the United States 
or Britain. 

The first fact to be recognized is that China has never had 
a modem army in the Western sense, for it has lacked the nec- 
essary economic and political conditions. Under the decay- 
ing Manchu Empire, which armed some of its troops with 
bows and arrows, the military establishment was riddled with 
corruption and inefficiency. Lacking the power to control the 
entire country by outright force, the Manchus protected 
themselves by encouraging weakness in the various regions of 
China, and extolling the virtues of pacifism. Consequently, 
when the imperial power was finally overthrown in the Revo- 
lution of 1911, there was no strong central army capable of 
keeping the country together. 

Within a few years there sprang up a multitude of provin- 
cial militarists who waged petty wars of aggression against 
each other with mercenary troops. In the mid-twenties nation- 
alist forces under Chiang Kai-shek crushed some of these mili- 
tarists and weakened others. But the new Chinese Central 
Government that was set up at Nanking in 1927-8 was engaged 
in civil war from the day of its birth. Only on the eve of re- 
sistance to Japan did internal strife come to an end. In the 
quarter of a century between the overthrow of the Manchus 
and the Japanese attack, China lacked the combination of 
economic strength, progressive policies, and internal peace 
needed for the creation of a modem national army. 

The problems faced in building a Chinese army are sug- 
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gested by the diversity of schools in which Chinese officers 
have studied. Early in the century many went to Japanese mil- 
itary colleges. Here, for example, Chiang Kai-shek and other 
top generals obtained important training. Later, in the *2o's, 
the Russians supplied military advisers and arms to the rev- 
olutionary nationalist forces, and for a while Chiang vis- 
ited the Soviet Union, where he studied military organiza- 
tion. In 1927-8 the Kuomintang, the official political party, 
split with the Chinese Communists, and relations with Russia 
were broken. Soon after, German advisers were taken on. The 
Germans instructed Chiang's troops throughout the period of 
Kuomintang-Communist civil war and remained in China un- 
til the summer of 1938, when Hitler called them home. An 
Italian air mission also was in China during 1933-7, and in- 
structed Chiang’s armies in military aviation. Following the 
initiation of national resistance to Japan, the Russians again 
began to advise the Chinese, and at the same time some Amer- 
icans were employed privately by the Chinese Government. 
Since Pearl Harbor Americans have been introduced on an 
important scale to train Chinese officers and men. 

This confused, patchwork situation, the great variety of un- 
standardized weapons — mostly out of date — that were sold 
to China by a host of nations, and the persistence of war-lord 
antagonisms behind the facade of unity were all reflected in 
the Chinese armies of 1937. On the eve of resistance there 
were perhaps 2,000,000 troops distributed among the Cen- 
tral Government, provincial leaders, and the Communists. 
The best of the Central forces were the personal divisions of 
Chiang Kai-shek, numbering between 300,000 and 400,000 
well-equipped troops. At the other extreme in their outlook 
were some 80,000 effective regular and guerrilla fighters be- 
longing to the Chinese Communist forces. In between stood a 
number of provincial armies varying widely in their loyalty 
to Nanking and in their fighting power. They ranged in qual- 
ity from the efficiently organized levies of Kwangsi province 
to the pitiful soldiery of the Szechwan war-lords, one of whom 
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— in the crucial summer of 1937 — protested to a Shanghai 
publication against a story about the size of his family and 
the number of his wives and concubines. “For your informa- 
tion,” his private secretary wrote, “General Yang Sen’s fam- 
ily consists of twenty-eight children . . . while he has but six 
wives.” ® 

China’s diverse forces, some battleworthy, some not, obvi- 
ously did not constitute a modem national army automati- 
cally at the disposal of a Central command. They could be 
welded into a single anti-Japanese force only if the Central 
Government respected their diversity and reached political 
understandings with their leaders. This is why in the months 
before the war negotiations were carried on with the Com- 
munists. It also explains why, in August 1937, a number of 
provincial leaders came to the national capital, thereby indi- 
cating their willingness to support resistance. Had several of 
them wished to stay away no governmental authority could 
have forced their attendance. But one factor they could hardly 
ignore was the spirit of the people. Millions of Chinese were 
determined to resist Japan, and it was their will that the local 
forces become “national” armies by fighting to preserve China. 

Despite their shortcomings, the Central forces registered 
some remarkable achievements, and on occasion China’s mili- 
tary leadership acted with distinction. According to the Bu- 
reau of Information of the Tokyo War Department, plans for 
Chinese winter operations in 1939-40 “were carefully drawn 
up and stubbornly executed. The front extehded practically 
the entire length of China, and in Central China alone more 
than Go divisions participated in the campaign. . . . Strate- 
gically, these operations showed unity of plan and good con- 
trol and were characterized by engagements of long duration 
and superior tactics.” ® 

In their decisions on overall strategy China’s military lead- 


^ North-China Herald (Shanghai) , September 15, 1937, p. 393. January 
1045 Yang Sen was appointed Governor of Kweichow province. 

8 Tokyo Gazette, April 1940, pp. 383-4. 
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ers also took the right path. At the beginning of the war China 
had a choice: it could stake everything on the fight for key 
centres, such as Shanghai. Nanking, and Hankow; or wage de- 
termined delaying actions in these cities, and base its long- 
term resistance on the deep interior. Recognizing that China’s 
armed forces, industries, communications, and political unity 
were not equal to the tasks of an all-out war of positions, and 
that the country’s strength lay in its huge population, unde- 
veloped resources, and vast area for retreat and manoeuvre, 
the government gradually committed itself to a policy of mo- 
bile resistance. The idea was to prolong the war in time and 
space, compelling Japan to extend its lines of communica- 
tions into areas in which superior training and equipment 
would lose some of their importance. Above all, China needed 
to hold on until it gained allies through Japan’s going to war 
with other countries. 

This strategy has enabled the Chinese to continue their lib- 
eration struggle for over seven years. Yet it is clear that the 
promise of the early period of Chinese resistance has not been 
fulfilled. In the first two years of war the Central Government 
paid much more attention than later to training troops, im- 
proving military organization, and encouraging popular par- 
ticipation in the war effort. Toward the end of 1938, soon 
after the fall of Hankow, the Generalissimo outlined a pro- 
gram suited to the waging of a long war. The guerrilla move- 
ment was to be expanded, and a new army of many millions 
created. But subsequent shortcomings of Central policy, fric- 
tion between the Central Government and the Communists, 
and increasing difficulties in securing supplies from abroad, 
all took their toll. 

New troops have not been trained on a satis&ctory scale, 
discipline has not been strengthened, and no general military 
reorganization has yet taken place. Nor has China created the 
economic base it could have constructed in the South-west, 
even with its own slender resources. Sometimes we are told 
that the Central armies contain five, ten, or fifteen million 
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men, but the truth is less impressive, for there are perhaps 
3,000,000 regular Central troops. How many of these are really 
well trained and equipped it is impossible to say, but the num- 
ber is certainly very small. 

It is also generally agreed that in training and social out- 
look the average Chinese officer leaves much to be desired. 
Colonel Evans F. Carlson declares that the Chinese Army “is 
weak in competent commanders and experienced staff offi- 
cers.” And again: “The greatest obstacle to efficiency in the 
Kuomintang armies is the concept of class privilege which pre- 
vails among the officers.” * 

Inflation has added to the officers’ shortcomings by encour- 
aging malpractices. If an officer’s family expenses exceed his 
pay, corruption is difficult to avoid. As rising prices cut into 
the value of money allotted for supplemental food, generals 
are tempted to dismiss soldiers, pad their rolls, and sell the 
extra rice or distribute it among favoured subordinates. Some 
divisions consequently have as few as two or three thousand 
fighting men. Occasionally officers make money from trade 
with occupied areas. Thus they build up a personal stake in 
military inactivity, for warfare would interrupt this peaceful 
commerce. In fact, a correspondent reports that “at one point 
on the Indo-China frontier a Chinese troop unit was actually 
buying its rice from the Japanese side of the lines and feeding 
itself on supplies procured from enemy sources.” ® 

It would be a serious error to think that all of China’s gen- 
erals or officers fit the picture given in the last two paragraphs. 
For, looking at the situation broadly, one can see many differ- 
ent tendencies within the Chinese forces, some good, some 
bad. But the weight of political power has so far been on the 
side of the old and inadequate rather than on the side of 
reform. 

An important advocate of Army reorganization in Chung- 

^ Evans F. Carlson, The Chinese Army: Its Organization and Military 
Efficiency (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940) , pp. 28, 34. 

6 Theodore H, White, “'Life’ Looks at China,” Life (New York) , May 1, 
1944» P- 
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king is General Chen Cheng. Chen, a man in his forties, is 
known for his devotion to country, willingness to work hard, 
and interest in the well-being of his soldiers. He has been 
on close terms with the Generalissimo, and in the course 
of the war with Japan has played an active r61e on many 
fronts. He directed the Shanghai fighting at the beginning of 
resistance, afterwards held the field command of a war area in- 
cluding parts of Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhui, and took over 
the defence of Wuhan in its last stages and the defence of 
Ichang when it, too, was about to fall. He opposed the Japa- 
nese drive in Hupei in the spring and summer of 1943, and 
later was for a short period in charge of all Chinese forces in 
Yunnan and Burma. 

In the tense political situation recently prevailing in China, 
Chen Cheng is said to have assumed a firm stand for unity and 
improvement of internal conditions. It is reported that he had 
Hanson W. Baldwin’s Reader^s Digest article on China’s mil- 
itary weaknesses translated and distributed among his officers. 
Chen told them, in effect: ‘'Whatever you may think of these 
criticisms, regard them as a miiror in which you can see your- 
selves as some foreigners see you.” This attitude has not sprung 
from any spirit of opposition to the Chungking Government or 
of sympathy for groups outside it. But Chen does represent 
those elements in the Central armies that are convinced China 
will fight better and the regime will have a brighter future if 
military problems are tackled more energetically. 

Any discussion of the Central armies that failed to empha- 
size the role of personalities in Chinese military life would be 
grossly inaccurate. The supreme personality, of course, is the 
Generalissimo, who keeps in touch by telephone with all im- 
portant military developments, and has commanded the loy- 
alty of the officer corps, especially the graduates of the Wham- 
poa Military Academy, who are found throughout the army. 
Below Chiang there are many lesser personality groupings, 
clustered about such men as General Ho Ying-chin, Gen- 
eral Hu Tsung-nan, who is in charge of important forces in 
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the North-west, General Chen Cheng, and various other com- 
manders. All are subordinate to Chiang, but their own views 
nevertheless are extremely important in influencing the armed 
forces and providing the content of military policy. Moreover, 
with the weakening of transport links between Chungking and 
the war fronts, many local commanders have secured a large 
measure of autonomy. 

From the evidence presented in this chapter it is clear that 
the Chinese Central armies are very much in a state of transi- 
tion. In no sense except their spirit of resistance are they com- 
parable to the modem armies of China’s allies. Yet in all fair- 
ness the fact should be noted that China’s armed forces have 
made progress in the past two decades and that they contain 
within themselves at least the seeds of a truly united national 
army. How long and how difficult the process of moderniza- 
tion will be depends largely on the rapidity and soundness of 
China’s future political and economic development. The basic 
prerequisites are easily outlined: achievement of greater in- 
ternal unity, expansion of China’s own productive powers, 
mobilization of popular support behind the war effort more 
widely than heretofore, introduction of increased efficiency, 
and the waging of a more active military struggle. The Cen- 
tral armies also need to establish much closer and more satis- 
factory contacts with the mass of the Chinese people. Only 
when these and other related goals have been achieved will the 
Central forces cease to be personal or local units, and belong 
to the nation as a whole. 
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IN THE REAR OF THE ENEMY 

“Fighting as guerrillas they have done and are still doing magnifi- 
cently. They have never been able to stand up against a frontal at- 
tack. Not because they lack courage. They are very courageous. But 
they lack the proper arms. They get none from the Russians. And 
the government has no interest in keeping them too well armed.*' 

T. V. SooNG in an interview with Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer on the Chinese Communist armies. 
The China Weekly Review (Shanghai), 
April ig, 1941, p. 228. 


The Communist-led Eighteenth Group (formerly Eighth 
Route) and New Fourth Armies have played an essential .part 
in preventing a Japanese victory during these past seven and 
a half years of war. Utilizing guerrilla tactics, they have kept 
Chinese authority alive in thousands of villages in the rear of 
the enemy. For, even though Japan long ago seized the key cit- 
ies and main communications lines, large sections of the coun- 
tryside remain in Chinese hands. Millions of citizens of the 
Chinese Republic have learned how to resist effectively, al- 
though completely surrounded by enemy forces. 

It should not be thought that the Central Government has 
utterly failed to organize guerrilla warfare, but the Eighteenth 
Group and New Fourth Armies have accounted for the bulk 
of effective guerrilla fighting. The area of these armies 
stretches from unoccupied territory in the North-west (the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region) to Shantung prov- 
ince in the East, and from the mountains north of Peiping 
to the Yangtze River in Central China. The dividing line be- 
tween the two forces is the Lunghai railway, cutting across 
North China from the coast south of Shantung. Above the rail- 
way lies the field of operations of the Eighteenth Group Army; 
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below it, that of the New Fourth. Neither army holds any o£ 
the large cities, but their troops are found only a few miles 
from places like Peiping, Tientsin, Nanking, Tsinan, and 
Kalgan, all of which were lost years back in the first phase of 
the war. 

Opinions have varied concerning the exact size of the Com- 
munist armies, but the number of troops undoubtedly has 
risen sharply during the war. Early in 1941 Sun Fo, a high 
Central Government official, spoke of 500,000 Communist 
troops, but T. V. Soong, then Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank of China, thought the total not over 
250,000. In the spring of 1 944 Theodore H. White of Life mag- 
azine declared that, according to the best information, there 
were between 200,000 and 300,000 in the Communist armies. 
In 1944 the Communists themselves estimated their regular 
forces at 470,000. 

A. force of from 200,000 to 470,000 Communist troops — 
taking White’s minimum estimate and the Communist figure 
— would equal roughly from 7 to 16 per cent of the Central 
armies, if these are set at 3,000,000 men. Superficially, this 
might suggest that the Communists are unimportant, were it 
not for several other factors. First of all, the number of per- 
sons below the level of the regular army, but assisting its op- 
erations in one way or another, probably runs into the mil- 
lions. The Communists in 1944 claimed to have 2,200,000 
guerrillas. Secondly, the Communist regulars are highly 
trained in the type of warfare they conduct and therefore are 
to be compared only with the best troops of the Chungking 
Government. Finally, the Eighteenth Group and New Fourth 
Armies appear to be holding down a disproportionately high 
percentage of the Japanese troops in China. 

There are no Central figures on the last point, but in Sep- 
tember 1943 Mme Sun Yat-sen, widow of the famous Chinese 
nationalist leader, wrote that “the guerrilla areas . . . are en- 
gaging and have engaged almost half of the Japanese forces in 
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China.” ^ According to Theodore H. White, the Communists 
account for “perhaps 200,000 or more Japanese troops.” ® 
Since there are said to be approximately 600,000 Japanese sol- 
diers in China, this would be at least one-third of the total. 
Moreover, both Chinese and foreign estimates of the regional 
distribution of the Japanese forces have generally assigned the 
largest number of divisions to the North China areas where the 
Eighteenth Group Army operates. Undoubtedly, the guer- 
rilla achievement is an impressive one. 

To these forces, it is important to recognize, war has been 
a natural condition not for seven and a half years, but more 
than twice as long. The first units of the Chinese Red Army, 
which ultimately evolved into the Eighteenth Group and New 
Fourth Armies, were organized as far back as 1927. The regu- 
lar and guerrilla forces have been fighting ever since — first 
against the troops of the old Nanking Government in civil 
war, and since 1937 against the Japanese. Their only period 
of rest was in the year preceding war with Japan, when a state 
of undeclared peace generally existed with the Central forces. 

In August 1937, after a period of negotiation, the Com- 
munist forces were reorganized into the Eighth Route Army 
under the authority of the National Military Council in Nan- 
king. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, as Chairman of the 
Council, confirmed the appointment of the existing com- 
mander, General Chu Teh, and vice-commander. General 
Peng Teh-huai, to the same posts in the new army. Subse- 
quently, the two Communist leaders announced that, with the 
support of the National Government, the Eighth Route Army 
had marched eastward to engage the enemy. In October, Nan- 
king authorized the formation of a second force, to be known 
as the New Fourth Army, from Communist guerrillas who 
had operated in various parts of Central China during the 

1 In Guerrilla China (Report of China Defence League, Chungking; pub- 
lished by China Aid Council of United China Relief, New York, 1944) , p. 6. 

2 Theodore H. White, “ ‘Life' Looks at China,” Life (New York) , May 1, 
1944, p. 109. 
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civil war, and were still located there. On April 15, 1938, the 
New Fourth Army was ordered to begin moving to the rear 
of the enemy for battle. Its first small victory was won with 
the destruction of four Japanese trucks south of Chinkiang, on 
June 16, 1938. 

In the early years of the war the Eighth Route Army re- 
ceived from the Central Government enough money to pay 
three Central divisions of 15,000 men each. The New Fourth 
Army received much less. Both sums, although quite inade- 
quate for the troops involved (since the size of the armies was 
underestimated and they expanded rapidly) , were stretched 
unusually far. This was possible because the pay of the ordi- 
nary soldier in the guerrilla forces was one Chinese dollar 
a month, and the highest commander, Chu Teh, received five 
dollars a month — less than the pay of a Central private. Even 
in the initial period of resistance aid from the Central Gov- 
ernment was on a small scale, but in 1939-40 all pay and sup- 
plies of ammunition were cut off. At the same time, Chung- 
king instituted a strict economic blockade described in a 
later chapter.® 

The guerrillas have secured most of their war materials by 
seizing supplies from the Japanese. According to an official 
Eighteenth Group Army statement, from September 1937 to 
July 1942 the following arms, munitions, and equipment were 
captured from the enemy: 73 pieces of field artillery, 29 in- 
fantry guns, 2 pieces of anti-aircraft artillery, 225 trench mor- 
tars, 257 heavy machine guns, 1,735 light machine guns, 95,- 
782 rifles, 4,027 pistols, 352 signal guns, 861 bomb-throwers, 
9,923,347 rounds of small arms ammunition, 31,856 rounds 
of artillery ammunition, 108,222 hand grenades, 669 gas 
bombs, 3 airplanes, 73 automobiles and motorcycles, 8,379 
trucks, 142 wireless transmitters, 939 telephone sets, 8,682 bi- 
cycles, 130 receiving sets, 12,925 steel helmets, 7,201 gas masks, 
27,362 overcoats, and 55,121 army blankets. Not all of these 

3 See Part Three, Chapter 7, "‘Guerrillas Under Blockade,” pp. 202-5 be- 
low. 
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supplies could be used by the guerrillas — for example, 
airplanes — but the bulk consisted of items they could 
handle. 

Captured materials are supplemented by the output of 
primitive arsenals, often located in the mountains and turn- 
ing out, in the main, hand grenades and land mines. In a few 
of the best-equipped factories cartridges are made by refilling 
old cases. One observer saw a small field arsenal at the front 
that was producing a rifle a day from steel rails removed by 
the guerrillas from Japanese-controlled railways. But despite 
the seizure or production of equipment, the arms situation is 
serious — far more so than in the Chungking areas. A publi- 
cation circulated by Eighteenth Group Army sources laments 
that “wornout rifles cannot shoot accurately . . . bullets fall 
midway . . . soldiers have only a few rounds to shoot.’’ ^ 

The heart of guerrilla warfare in any country is mobiliza- 
tion of the people behind a political and economic program 
that advances their interests. This has been true in the under- 
ground militaiy movements against the Nazis, and it is also 
true in China. The political features of the Eighteenth Group 
and New Fourth Army program have already been noted, and 
the economic aspects will be discussed later on.^ Here it will be 
in order, however, to describe some of the military charac- 
teristics of popular mobilization by the guerrillas. 

First of all, enlistment is entirely voluntary, since guer- 
rilla warfare cannot be based on compulsion, especially in a 
country like China, where the army has often had a bad repu- 
tation among the people. For lack of equipment, there is a 
waiting list of recruits in the Eighteenth Group Army area, 
and until they are called they receive part-time training. 
Through organizations of peasants, workers, merchants, 
women, and others, every effort is made to heighten the con- 
viction among the people that they should participate per- 
sonally in resistance and not view the war as spectators. School 

^ North China Unconquered (no place, no publisher, June 1943) n* 

5 For the economic program, see pp. 206-15. 
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instruction, newspapers, mass meetings, songs, and plays are 
all employed to this end. 

The following quotation from a guerrilla play, involving 
three peasants, suggests clearly the nature of the appeal: ® 

^'Third farmer: Look at the People’s Army! They don’t take the 
harvest from us, and they even want to reduce the land tax and 
give us a better chance to live, so that we farmers will see bet- 
ter days. 

''First farmer: That’s a fact. That’s true. They’re the kind of 
people who really help us. 

"Second farmer: When people do something to help us, it’s up 
to us to do something too.” 

The play soon follows up the last point and explains how the 
peasants can help: ^ 

"First farmer: How are we going to fight? We’ve only our bare 
fists. What are we going to fight with? 

"Sergeant of the People^s Army: You’ve all got something, right 
in your hand! Your hoes and rakes are not worse than our guns. 
(He lifts up his old gun to show it.) We’ll surround the Japanese 
devils and fight them; you get behind and dig ditches and trenches 
so their lorries cannot retreat. 

"All: Yes, yes! Let’s go home and get our shovels. 

"Sergeant: Take what you’ve got, right now! Use your saws to 
cut down their telephone posts. Use your axes to dig up railway 
tracks. Use your hoes to pull down telephone wires. And you? 
(Points to an empty-handed farmer.) You know the roads, so you 
can be our guide. . . . 

"All: (All raise their weapons high in the air.) Good! Army and 
People! Forward together and fight it out with Japan! Take what 
you’ve got in your hand, and fight! Forward and fight the Japa- 
nese! (They march off, with big strides.) ” 

No policy of winning popular co-operation could work, if 
the Eighteenth Group and New Fourth Armies did not re- 
spect the rights and property of the people. This is one rea- 
son for the enforcement of three major and eight minor rules, 

6 J. Clayton Miller, “The Drama in China’s Anti-Japanese Propaganda,” 
Pacific Affairs (New York) , December 1938, p, 467. 

7 /bid., p. 469. 
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most o£ which deal with the treatment of the civilian popula- 
tion; ® 

MAJOR RULES 

“ (i) Execute the anti-Japanese patriotic principles. 

'' (2) Execute the instructions of higher leaders. 

“ (3) Do not take the smallest thing from the people.*’ 

MINOR RULES 

'' (1) Ask permission before entering a house. Before 
leaving thank the occupants for their courtesy, and 
ask them if they are satisfied with the condition of 
the house. 

'' (2) Keep the house clean. 

“ (3) Speak kindly to the people. 

(4) Pay for everything that you use, at the market 
price. 

(5) Return all borrowed articles. 

(6) Pay for all articles which the army has broken or 
destroyed. 

“ (7) Do not commit a nuisance (dig latrines) . 

(8) Do not kill or rob the captives.** 

The existence of these rules reflects the impression left by 
China’s former war-lord armies, which often looted the vil- 
lages they passed through and proved a plague to the people. 
Today any Chinese army that hopes for strong popular sup- 
port must be careful to avoid actions reminiscent of the mili- 
tarists. 

The pattern of military organization contains four ele- 
ments: the regular army, guerrillas, local militia, and village 
self-defence units. The large forces that constitute the core of 
the Eighteenth Group and New Fourth Armies are known cor- 
rectly as “regular” rather than “guerrilla” troops (although it 
has been found convenient to use the latter as an overall term 
in this book) . The regulars have a well-developed formal or- 
ganization and are equipped with light and heavy machine 
guns and trench mortars. Below the regular army there are 
guerrilla detachments in the various districts. These are full- 

8 Evans F. Carlson, The Chinese Army: Its Organization and Military 
Efficiency (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940) , pp. 36-7. 
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time soldiers, less well equipped than the regulars. Below the 
guerrilla detachments, in turn, are the local militia — farmers 
with a few hand grenades, who harass the Japanese when they 
raid. And on the lowest level of all are the village self-defence 
units which aid the army as porters and guides and engage in 
intelligence work, furnishing the Chinese forces with the lat- 
est information on Japanese troop movements. 

Relations between officers and men are reported to be close 
and friendly, and it is the opinion of many observers that the 
leaders of the Eighteenth Group Army are outstanding for 
their personal qualities, which show in their leadership. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Carlson, who spent considerable time with 
the guerrilla forces in the early years of the war, “the high 
ranking leaders of the Eighth Route Army are distinguished 
by their honesty, frankness, humility and intelligence.” ® 
Later, Colonel Carlson sought to develop the same type of 
leadership among his own Marine Raiders, who engaged in 
guerrilla warfare behind the Japanese lines on Guadalcanal 
when American forces were fighting for that island. 

The attitude of the guerrilla commanders is reflected in the 
active political training given their troops. Each company 
has a political leader, who is in charge of the education of the 
forces and seeks to develop their morale and understanding 
of the war. Before every action a meeting of the troops is 
held, at which the commander explains the purpose of the 
engagement and other related matters. Afterwards mistakes 
are discussed at another meeting. Emphasis is constantly 
placed on the soldiers’ thoroughly grasping the meaning of 
what is being done as well as their own function in the war. 
It could hardly be otherwise, for guerrilla activity places a 
premium on the intelligence and initiative of the individual 
fighting man. 

The guerrillas, generally outnumbering the enemy, have 
sought to hit at his flanks and rear, to cut his communications, 
and to engage in night rather than day attacks. The practice in 

9 lbid.,p. 39 . 
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retreat has been to destroy everything that might be of value 
to advancing Japanese troops. However, it would be an error 
to think of the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies as re- 
stricting themselves to “hit-and-run” operations by small guer- 
rilla bands. The regular army units frequently carry out co- 
ordinated actions, involving thousands of men for several 
weeks at a time, and even engage in positional warfare of short 
duration. 

All these methods, applied with striking ingenuity, have 
enabled the guerrillas to meet the enemy successfully. The 
effect is to harass the invaders, prevent consolidation of their 
positions, and keep China actively in the struggle. Guerrilla 
leaders have never had the illusion that their tactics could be 
decisive in bringing about Japan’s defeat, but have always 
regarded such operations simply as one important phase of 
a strategy of protracted war. In urging such a strategy — 
and they were among the first to do so — they made it clear 
from the outset that, if victory was to be won, the guerrilla 
stage would have to lead to a final stage in which China would 
be strong enough and have enough foreign aid to launch a 
continuing counter-offensive, and engage in considerable po- 
sitional fighting. 

For their resistance to the Japanese the guerrillas, like the 
Central troops, have paid a heavy price, and the enemy has 
struck at them time after time in bitter offensives. In spite 
of this, the Eighteenth Group and New Fourth Armies have 
carried on effectively. Undoubtedly the guerrillas would be 
still more active if the Chungking blockade were removed and 
they did not have to bear in mind the possibility of a Central 
attack. In any event, it is impossible to study the record of 
these armies and not conclude that, without their resistance, 
China’s struggle probably would have ended in defeat many 
years ago. For, despite strained internal relations, the guer- 
rillas have provided an indispensable complement to the Cen- 
tral forces in China’s fight for survival, and have served to 
stiffen their country’s spirit of resistance. 
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ARMS AND POLITICS 

*‘The division between the Eighth Route Army and the National 
Army still continues, in spite of the fact that all accept the Generalis- 
simo as their leader. There are forces around the Generalissimo 
which keep apart these two great bodies of the people who ought 
not now to be kept apart.’* 

Pearl S. Buck, *'A Warning about China,” 
Life (New York) , May lo, 1943, p. 56. 


Friction between the Central and Communist armies often 
takes a military form, but actually has a political origin. Ques- 
tions of power are involved — power today and after Japan's 
defeat. The effective struggle of the guerrillas against the Jap- 
anese — accompanied by increased guerrilla influence among 
the people of invaded China — confronts Chungking with a 
grave dilemma. To the extent that it uses its strength against 
the Communists, it weakens China’s resistance to Japan. On 
the other hand, if it should give free rein to the Communist 
war effort, the Communists would inevitably win a greater 
voice in Chinese politics. Put most simply and bluntly, the 
problem involves this choice: Is it better to have the Commu- 
nists or the Japanese in the invaded areas? There could be 
a third possibility — control of these areas by Chungking in 
co-operation with the existing guerrillas — but for this the 
Central Government would have to promote the same type of 
guerrilla reforms and mass organization behind the Japanese 
lines that it finds so disturbing on the part of the Eighteenth 
Group and New Fourth Armies. 

It is very unlikely that at the outset of resistance in the 
summer of 1937 the high command in Nanking realized how 
important the guerrilla armies would become. This was not 
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because the skill of the guerrillas in battle was insufficiently 
appreciated, but because the Central Government did not 
have the perspective of a long war clearly in mind. There were 
important officials who opposed resistance and were deter- 
mined to work for a negotiated peace with Japan. And even 
those who won out in the decision to take up arms did not 
believe that China could fight for long — perhaps six months 
at the most. Their hope in those days was not that Japan 
could be fought to a standstill, but that if China gave a good 
account of itself, even though briefly, the enemy might be in- 
duced to accept foreign mediation. 

But the war did not end in this manner, because the Chinese 
people had unanticipated reserves of strength and patriotism, 
and because Japan was unwilling to accept anything less than 
China*s full enslavement. The guerrilla areas, instead of be- 
ing wiped out by a peace agreement, became a continuing 
major theatre of war. For a while Chungking extended some 
support to the guerrillas and sanctioned their activities. The 
New Fourth Army, for example, received many congratula- 
tory citations from the Generalissimo and other members of 
the high command in the early period of the war; and it was 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s approval that, at the beginning of 
1938, the first guerrilla government was set up in the north. 

After the loss of Canton and Hankow in late October 1938, 
the struggle against Japan entered a new phase. China had 
a choice between yielding and waging a difficult war of unpre- 
dictable duration. The latter course was adopted, and the Gen- 
eralissimo declared in ringing phrases: ^ 

'‘Ours is a war for the very existence of our nation. ... It can- 
not be blocked by factors of finance, economics, communications, 
or by other external obstacles. . . . Such a war has no time limit; 
it ends only when the objective is attained. In this war there is no 
distinction between the front and the rear. Any part of the country 
may become the battlefield.” 

1 China Fights On: War Messages of Chiang Kai-shek, Volume I, October, 
iggg^january, 1940, translated by Frank W. Price (Hong Kong, China Pub- 
lishing Co., no date) , pp. 11-12. 
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Yet, in sober thought, many high officials must have won- 
dered about the position of the Communists in the new stage 
of the conflict. No longer could the guerrilla areas be thought 
of as a temporary development. Now the Central leaders had 
to ask themselves in earnest what political influence guerrilla 
r.hina might exert on the rest of the country during and after 
the war. Pushed far into the western mountains, Chungking 
officials were deeply concerned to see the Communists oper- 
ating not only in the north, but in the rich lower Yangtze 
Valley, the very region upon which the Central Government 
based itself when it was located at Nanking. 

Fears for the future, active peace sentiment in some Chung- 
king circles, various unfavourable changes in the intemationl 
situation, and the economic difficulties attending a prolonged 
war, all combined to produce a marked deterioration in Cen- 
tral-Communist relations. Ways were now sought to restrict 
the growth of the guerrilla armies and their field of operations. 
The Central authorities argued that the guerrillas should stay 
within their assigned areas, limit their divisions to the as- 
signed number, and accept Chungking-appointed magistrates 
instead of developing their own administrations. The Com- 
munist reply was that guerrilla activities on the widest scale 
were essential to the defeat of Japan, and that guerrilla civil- 
ian administration was the only basis on which the military 
struggle in the invaded areas could be waged with maximum 
effectiveness. 

Late in 1938 local encounters took place between Commu- 
nist and non-Communist troops, and in 1939-40 there were 
still more serious clashes. But the gravest incident of all oc- 
curred in January 1941, when Central troops attacked a sec- 
tion of the New Fourth Army on grounds of insubordination. 
The background of this development lay in a message of Octo- 
ber 1940 from War Minister Ho Ying-chin, ordering the New 
Fourth Army to leave the lower Yangtze Valley and move 
north of the Yellow River within a month. Ho’s statement de- 
clared that the New Fourth Army was guilty of “not staying 
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within its assigned area, of expanding its forces without per- 
mission, of disobeying the orders of the Central Government, 
and of launching unprovoked attacks on friendly armies.” ^ 

There followed a month and a half of controversy in which 
the guerrilla commanders denied the charges, asserted that 
their forces had been attacked by Central troops, and argued 
that, unlike a regular army, guerrilla divisions could not give 
up their local base among the people and automatically take 
up positions for effective warfare in a totally different area. 
They proposed as a compromise, however, that all New 
Fourth Army units south of the Yangtze River move to th^ 
north bank, that the time-limit be extended — since one 
month was not enough in which to leave positions held for 
well over two years — and that they receive money and muni- 
tions in order to make the passage. Ho Ying-chin insisted on 
their transfer north of the Yellow River, but more time was 
to be allowed and aid was promised. 

According to the guerrilla version of ensuing events, the 
New Fourth Army began its march in mid-December 1940, 
and by the end of the month only about 10,000 persons re- 
mained on the south bank of the Yangtze. These included per- 
sons attached to the army headquarters, hospitals, and schools, 
and a number of political workers. On January 6, 1941, while 
passing through a long mountainous defile en route to the 
Yangtze, this rear-guard, it is said, was attacked by about 80,000 
troops operating under the orders of the Third War Zone 
commander. General Ku Chu-tung. In the battle that fol- 
lowed, lasting for eight days, most of the New Fourth Army 
people were killed, wounded, or captured; fewer than 2,000 
escaped. The commander, Yeh Ting, was arrested, and Hsiang 
Ying, the vice<ommander, was not heard of thereafter. 

Central military authorities approved the steps taken against 
the New Fourth Army, accepting General Ku’s charge that it 
had “lengthily prepared for revolt.” According to the Chung- 
king version, the New Fourth Army, instead of following the 
2 Christian Science Monitor^ January 21, 1941. 
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Centrally-designated route for crossing the Yangtze, had 
moved in a different direction with the purpose of launching 
a surprise attack on the headquarters of the local commander* 
On the way, it is said, the guerrillas waylaid a Central division, 
and General Ku thereupon ordered counter-measures. Sub- 
sequently, on January ly, the National Military Council in 
Chungking dissolved the New Fourth Army and declared that 
General Yeh Ting would be court-martialled. 

Three days later, the Communists at Yenan revived their 
Revolutionary Military Committee, which had last operated 
in the civil war period. Its first move was to appoint an acting 
commander, vice-commander, chief of staff, and head of politi- 
cal department to lead the remaining troops of the New Fourth 
Army north of the Yangtze River. These troops, which had 
not been involved in the attack, were said to total 90,000. The 
Communists attributed the Central assault to pro-Japanese 
elements in Chungking and subsequently presented the gov- 
ernment with a series of demands, including formal reconsti- 
tution of the New Fourth Army and punishment of General 
Ho Ying-chin. In an address of March 6, 1941, however, the 
Generalissimo asserted in vigorous terms that the only issue 
had been that of suppressing ''disobedient and rebellious 
troops.” 

Despite the blackness of the situation, civil war was averted, 
and today — four years later — resistance to Japan continues. 
Yet there is no doubt that the incident was of considerable 
value to the Japanese and to the Chinese traitor, Wang Ching- 
wei, in whose territory the New Fourth Army had been oper- 
ating. This is indicated clearly in the following statement by 
Owen Lattimore, later political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek: ® 

“Chinese morale fell to its lowest, making possible great gains 
for the Japanese in Chekiang province, when arms from abroad 
were used by Chinese regulars to attack the Chinese guerillas who 
had previously won that territory back from the Japanese. This 

3 Owen Lattimore, *'A£ter Four Years,” Pacific Affairs (New York) , June 
1941, p. 151. 
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was the greatest disaster on the Chinese side in the whole course 
of the war, for in addition to its effects on morale at home the idea 
that Chinese could again fight Chinese seriously damaged China’s 
prestige abroad.” 

It is essential to realize that in the Central-Communist con- 
flict the actual issues are often obscured by a smoke-screen of 
personal bitterness, verging on the psychological. Only this 
bitterness, for example, can explain the remarks made in 
May 1944 to foreign newspapermen by Major-General Lo 
Tse-kai, Chief of Staff to General Hu Tsung-nan,. commander 
of the forces blockading the Communists in the North-west. 
Assuring the correspondents that he spoke for General Hu, 
Major-General Lo asserted that the Eighteenth Group Army 
had never fought the Japanese and had done nothing but in- 
terfere with the attacks of Central troops on the enemy. Re- 
ferring to the possibility of a settlement of differences with 
the Communists, he declared: “We don’t hope that they will 
help us fight the Japanese because this is too much to expect. 
We only hope they will not interfere with us.” * 

In view of the fact that foreign observers are virtually unan- 
imous in their respect for the hard-hitting, effective struggle 
of the guerrilla armies against the Japanese, the only signifi- 
cance of these statements is to indicate the existence of a die- 
hard, anti-unity group among Central militory leaders. It is 
therefore difficult to see how unity can be strengthened in 
lasting fashion unless important changes in Central personnel 
take place. This has so far not been possible because of the 
strongly entrenched position of reactionary elements, but 
there is no doubt that many leading generals in the Central 
armies, as well as other government officials, would welcome 
moves to cement .Chinese unity. 

It is necessary to emphasize again that military and political 
differences in China have a profound effect on China’s ability 
to resist, and that on the Sian front, near the Communist-led 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, many divisions of the 
4 New York Times, June 3, 1944. 
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nation’s best troops are engaged in watching and blockading 
the Communists. Exactly how numerous these troops are it is 
impossible to say, but they are generally estimated at any- 
where from 200,000 to 500,000 men. At present Chungking is 
watching its frontiers with the Communists far more carefully 
than some parts of the front against the Japanese enemy. 
This is implied in unmistakable fashion by a correspondent 
who visited the North-west and declared: ® 

“While Hancheng, which is fifteen miles from the Japanese area 
and fifty miles from the Communists’ region, looked like a pros- 
perous peacetime town, Ichwan, which is fifty miles from the 
Japanese and ten miles from the Communists, is peopled mainly 
by its garrison, as were all the other towns the news party passed in 
this area.” 

Such a situation inevitably afiFects American attitudes toward 
China, for the United States does not wish to see large bodies 
of Chinese troops immobilized. Moreover, the United States 
air forces in China have so far been unable to establish bases 
in guerrilla territory because of Chungking’s opposition, even 
though these bases would be ideal for operations over North 
China, Manchuria, and Korea — and perhaps ultimately 
against Japan itself. 

With the struggle in Asia entering its most active phase, it 
is difficult to understand how China can allow these condi- 
tions to continue. The latent or frozen civil war that exists in 
China is, as Walter Lippmann remarks, “a great wedge thrust 
into any kind of United Nations military front in eastern 
Asia.” ® Only if this wedge is removed by political agreement 
among the Chinese groups can victory over Japan be secured 
at the earliest moment. 

s New York Times, June 4, 1944. Since this was written some of the Central 
troops blockading the North-west have been withdrawn to meet heightening 
Japanese pressure elsewhere. But the blockade is being continued by the 
major part of the original forces. 

« New York Herald Tn'hune, June 13, 1944. 
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CHINA’S WAR IS OUR WAR 

*Tou can imagine what the situation would be if China were out 
of the war.*' 

Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet, August 7, 
1945. New York Times ^ August 8, 194s* 


Not long ago China’s leading newspaper, the Ta Rung PaOj 
remarked that if it had not been for China’s long stru^le, 
‘‘Japan’s blitzkrieg might not have ended in Pearl Harbor” 
and “Russia might not have had a neutral Japan up to now.” ^ 
Whatever criticisms may properly be made of certain aspects 
of China’s military effort, these are facts that should not be 
forgotten, not simply because all freedom-loving nations owe 
a debt to China for past operations, but because even today, 
at the low ebb of its war activity, China plays an invaluable 
role in the war. In the period ahead the strengthening of 
operations by the Chinese will remain essential if Japan is 
to be defeated at the earliest possible moment. 

China’s current contribution to the cause of the United 
Nations can be stated broadly as follows: 

1. The Chinese are holding down approximately 600,000 
Japanese troops on their own soil, and are participating in 
drives to recover northern Burma. 

2. Chinese territory is the site of air bases from which the 
Fourteenth United States Air Force and B-29 bombers can 
attack Japanese troops and military installations. 

3. China’s presence in the ranks of the anti-Axis countries 
undermines Japan’s propaganda claim that this is a war in 

1 China At War (New York) , May 1944, p. 68. 
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which the coloured peoples of Asia are ranged against the 
white race. 

Taken together these three items mean that Chinese re- 
sistance prevents Japan from using its maximum strength 
against us, furnishes us with positions from which to strike 
at the Japanese, and weakens Japan’s efforts to make full use 
of the conquered peoples of Asia. 

China’s r61e will continue to be important in the future 
when Allied offensive power on the Asiatic continent and in 
neighbouring waters increases. For the most effective strategy 
requires a highly active Chinese front, co-ordinated with 
other Allied fronts in the Far East. At the same time the recent 
marked deterioration of the Chungking Government’s fight- 
ing power raises grave questions about that regime’s war effort 
and places new responsibilities on the United States in the 
war against Japan. 
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@ I ® 

PRICES UNLIMITED 

“Chungking now has the unenviable reputation of being the most 
expensive capital in the world.” 

The Economist (London) , February 27, 1943, 

p- m- 


For a long time Chinese censors cut out any discussion of 
the skyrocketing cost of living in dispatches sent abroad. As 
a result, even a year after China and the United States had 
become military allies, few Americans knew how serious 
Chungking’s price situation really was. Only those persons 
who already understood what was happening could read be- 
tween the lines of the brief, uninformative newspaper items 
and piece together the tragic story of a deteriorating 
economy. 

Today China’s catastrophic inflation is no longer a secret. 
Chungking officials, some of whom were shocked when Wen- 
dell Willkie referred to the price situation, hoarding, and 
profiteering at a press conference during his visit there in 
October 1942, later began to talk openly about the fantastic 
cost of living, and even gave figures. Newspapermen were per- 
mitted to refer to the extreme shortage of supplies from 
abroad as a cause of inflation, but even now they may not do 
more than hint at internal economic conditions, such as hoard- 
ing and profiteering, that lie behind a good part of the phe- 
nomenal price increases. 

Perhaps the degree of inflation China is experiencing can 
be indicated most vividly by an incident. In the summer of 
1943 a one-story, temporary, mud-and-bamboo structure was 
erected in Chungking alongside a modem three-story broad- 
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casting studio made of brick and stone. Despite the differences 
between the two buildings their construction costs were the 
same! The reason? The studio had been put up in 1939 when 
prices had not yet begun to ascend at an alarming rate. In 
the intervening four years of large-scale inflation, the cost of 
both labour and materials had risen enormously, adding to 
construction expenses. 

Today matters are much worse. Children play with dol- 
lar bills as they would with paper dolls, and well-to-do busi- 
nessmen go about accompanied by coolies carrying bulging 
satchels filled with paper currency. A few figures will tell the 
story. If wholesale prices in Free China during the war years 
are compared with wholesale prices prevailing during the first 
six months of 1937, the following table of approximate price 
levels can be drawn up: 

June 1938 — times as high as January-June 1937 

June 1939 — - twice as high 

June 1940 — 5 times as high 

June 1941 — 13 times at high 

June 1942 — 40 times as high 

June 1943 — 140 times as high 

June 1944 — over 500 times as high 

Who bears the burden of inflation? Everyone agrees that 
China’s students, teachers, intellectuals, government servants, 
private office workers, army officers, soldiers, and others with 
comparatively fixed incomes have suffered disastrously from 
soaring prices. This is so not only in the capital, but through- 
out Free China. 

To these economic problems must be added the many in- 
conveniences of living in the raw, newly expanded cities of 
China’s West, far from the accustomed centres of national life 
and culture; and the extraordinary difficulties faced by schol- 
ars in carrying on intellectual activity without adequate sup- 
plies of books, equipment, or even paper. Statistically the 
plight of civil servants is indicated by an estimate made in the 
summer of 1943 that the government would have at least to 
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triple its total expenditures if it wished to raise the purchas- 
ing power of official wages and salaries to the levels prevailing 
before the war. 

Chungking authorities, faced with this situation, have taken 
steps to enable China s middle class to survive. The Ministry 
of Education decided, as far back as May 1942, to give every 
normal school student a monthly ration of 22 pounds of rice. 
By the summer of 1943 civil servants were already receiving 
a monthly base allowance equal to twice their salary, as well 
as a war-time living allowance. The government also sells 
rice to its employees at exceptionally low prices and gives 
them a discount on purchases of towels, socks, underwear, and 
toothpaste. Salaried workers in private business, although not 
faring so well, generally receive rice allowances from ‘their 
employers. 

The effect of these counter-measures is to save the middle 
class from sheer physical destruction; but not much more than 
that is accomplished. Some persons are actually starving slowly 
and unobtrusively because of constant undernourishment. 
Nor is this all. The relative decline in status of China’s white 
collar and professional group, especially teachers, has weak- 
ened one of the most modem elements of the country’s social 
structure. Before the war a primary-school teacher was paid 
twice as much as the average manual worker, and a middle- 
school teacher four times as much. But in December 1941 the 
average manual worker in Chungking received more than a 
primary-school teacher and approximately as much as a mid- 
dle-school teacher. 

Intellectuals and government workers are only a very small 
part of China’s total population. Yet this group, because of its 
technical knowledge and political consciousness, is of excep- 
tional importance for the war effort. Anything that affects its 
morale unfavourably is a threat to China’s resistance. Inevi- 
tably its efficiency and spirit have been impaired by the ex- 
traordinary hardships it has borne in recent years. 

There is, on the other hand, more than one opinion about 
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the effect of inflation on China’s workers. Frequently they are 
said to be better off than before the war. Chungking’s rick- 
shaw men are cited as an example, for foreign visitors find 
that rickshaw coolies will sometimes refuse a fare requiring 
them to go a great distance, or will stop work when they feel 
they have made enough for the day. A Chinese official also 
remarks of labourers throughout Szechwan, the capital prov- 
ince, that before the war they “ate Indian com, but they are 
eating rice now.” ^ Yet an American newspaperman reports 
a conversation with a bewildered rickshaw coolie who told 
him: ^ “It’s a funny thing — I don’t understand it. We eat 
pork once a week and never go hungry. But the money I make 
is just enough to keep my family alive. I can’t save any 
money.” 

Undoubtedly China’s workers have suffered far less than the 
middle class and in some cases have improved their position, 
but as a group they have also paid a price. Even the above- 
mentioned official who referred to the improved diet of work- 
ers, claimed only that wages had gone up “nearly as much” as 
living costs. Besides, a great deal depends on the period of the 
war one is talking about. Wages rose more rapidly than prices 
before inflation really got under way; but once the price spiral 
was in full operation, things became quite different. 

Take factory workers as an example. For more than a year 
after the outbreak of war, in July 1937, their purchasing power 
increased, and although it began to fall in the late summer 
of 1938, it remained above pre-war levels until April 1940. 
After that the bottom fell out, and, from August 1941 on, fac- 
tory wages bought on an average two-fifths to one-half less 
than before Japan attacked in 1937. Non-factory workers, who 
had earned less than factory workers in 1937, got along some- 
what better. The purchasing power of their earnings contin- 
ued to rise until March 1940, remained above pre-war levels 

1 New York Times, July i, 1943. 

2 Ernest O. Hauser, "China’s Tragic Inflation,” Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) , September 11, 1943, p. 26. 
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until November 1940, then fell rapidly until February 1942. 
After that it was between one-sixth and one-seventh below 
1937 standards.® Here a distinction should be made between 
non-factory workers, such as rickshaw coolies, whose fees can 
be adjusted more readily to rising prices, and the traditional 
workers of the interior — for example, in tin mines or salt 
wells — who are bound to their jobs by contract and are in a 
poor position to demand of their employers adequate in- 
creases in pay. 

But the key group in China is the peasantry, forming 80 per 
cent of the nation. How have the peasants fared? Again opin- 
ions vary. A few years ago one informed writer stated flatly 
that “the bulk of them were never so well fed or clothed as at 
the present time.” * The peasant, according to this view, has 
been helped by inflation because crop prices, especially of rice, 
have risen higher than the prices he pays for cloth, lighting 
oil, salt, and other necessities. The difflculty with this argu- 
ment is that the average Chinese peasant does not have a sur- 
plus of rice to sell and therefore does not benefit from a soar- 
ing rice market. If he is a small owner, he may produce just 
enough food for himself and his family. If he is a tenant, he 
will have very little left for himself after paying part of his 
crop to the landlord as rent, and may even have to go out and 
buy rice to supplement his own supply. A Szechwan peasant 
gave a pithy summary of the situation: “The landlord takes 
seven out of every ten bushels of rice. What’s left over is barely 
enough for my family of five mouths. Sure, the rice price is 
high. But do I get to see any of the money?” ® 

Living costs and rents are not the whole story, for the war 
has placed other heavy burdens on the peasants. While boys 


s These statistics do not cover the period after 1942. The reader should 
bear in mind throughout this book that China’s facilities for collecting eco- 
nomic data are very poor and that all figures should be regarded as approxi- 
mate. 

* John Earl Baker, “China Will Carry On,” Far Eastern Survey (New 
York) , June 1, 194 *" P- '*8. 

I! Hauser, “China’s Tragic Inflation,” dted, p. 46. 
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of well-to-do families often escape conscription through brib- 
ery, small farmers have frequently found it difficult to work 
their land because their sons have been drafted into the Army. 
And there is the perennial problem of taxes. The land tax in 
kind, essential to the government’s stability, has been admin- 
istered in such a way as to hit the peasants hardest. This levy 
was introduced in 1941. A year later a writer in the official 
Central Daily News stated that the result had been “greater 
concentration of landed properties and the intensification of 
the landlord’s exploitation.” * Shortly afterward Sun Fo, 
President of the Legislative Yuan (i.e. department of the gov- 
ernment) , declared: “During recent years the landlord class 
has been greatly enriched. . . The big landlords are em- 
ploying their surplus funds to increase their holdings. . . . 
Land ownership is more and more concentrated in the hands 
of the landlords.” ^ 

Inflation is obviously a great menace to the Chinese people 
— most of all to the middle class, but also to the mass of 
workers and peasants, as well as to China’s soldiers and private 
industrialists. The only exceptions to the black story are land- 
lords and speculating merchants, who have boosted their own 
wealth at the expense of the country and its war effort against 
the Japanese. 

No highly industrialized nation could endure so rampant 
an inflation without suffering economic, political, and mili- 
tary collapse. In China the results have been bad enough; but 
its economic backwardness has assured a degree of immunity 
against ills that would prove fatal in a more modern society. 
In contrast with conditions in the United States, events of im- 
portance in one area of China are not felt quickly and sharply 
in other areas. The people live close to the land, and as long 
as crops are good the country is able to get along. But it is 
obvious that China cannot follow this course indefinitely. 

fl Liu Kuo-ming in the Central Daily News {Chung Yang Jih Pad) , August 
1-2, 1943. 

» Tfl KungPao, October i6, 1948. 
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Even a decentralized, agricultural economy will break down 
if enough of its parts are weakened. Clearly, China stands in 
need of thoroughgoing internal measures as well as foreign 
aid, to deal with an increasingly dangerous economic situa- 
tion, for inflation is a crucial factor in the present political 
crisis in Chungking. 
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CLOSED ROADS TO CHINA 

“If Ichang and Hankow could be won back. Free China would begin 
to acquire basic mobility again and would have full use of produc- 
tive areas now harassed or cut off by the enemy. If Nanchang could 
be recovered, the blockade would be a good deal less paralyzing. 

If Canton and Hong Kong could be recovered, China would be re- 
vitalized.” 

Brooks Atk-Inson, New York Times, Sep- 
tember 2, 1943. 


A CARTOONIST might picture China’s inflation as a tidal wave 
of dollar bills engulfing the nation and threatening to drown 
it, for the extraordinary rise in prices has been linked with 
a rapid expansion of the currency. In the four and a half 
years of war up to the end of 1941, notes issued by govern- 
ment banks increased nine times. Six months later the figure 
was thirteen times. In the spring of 1942, after the cutting of 
the Burma Road, one of Chungking’s serious problems was 
to find ways of bringing in large amounts of paper currency 
from abroad, because the facilities required to meet China’s 
demand for bank notes did not exist within the country. To- 
day hundreds of tons of paper bills printed in the United 
States are being shipped to India and flown into China every 
month, taking up plane space that could otherwise be used for 
war materials. 

A mounting note issue and price level, however, are symp- 
toms of something wrong rather than root causes. To get to 
the bottom of things, several other factors must be examined, 
starting with China’s serious lack of essential commodities. 
This is a basic condition underlying the rise of hoarding and 
profiteering, although it does not by any means tell the whole 
story. 
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There are at least three aspects to Chungking’s supply prob- 
lem. One is the industrial backwardness of the interior areas 
to which the government withdrew after Japan seized China’s 
modem cities along the coast and in the Yangtze River valley. 
A second is the effect of war and foreign occupation in break- 
ing up China’s pre-war economic unity, such as it was. The 
most striking feature of this development is the disruption of 
internal transportation and communication. A third vitally 
important factor is the lack of adequate means of import- 
ing goods from abroad. This has become of critical importance 
since 1942. 

Even in the early years of resistance to Japan China found 
it difficult to bring in the supplies needed to keep its own 
production and distribution going. But at least the railway 
into French Indo-China, the Burma Road, and the North-west 
Highway to the Soviet Union were available to help alleviate 
shortages. Over one or another of these inadequate lifelines 
China could secure trucks, gasoline, metal products, machin- 
ery, cotton goods, medicines, chemicals, and various raw mate- 
rials (such as copper and lead) of which it was short. Out 
across its borders, to help pay for these purchases, went other 
commodities, including tea, tungsten, tin, tung oil, antimony, 
and bristles. 

War was hard for China from the outset, but in 1940 blows 
began to fall thick and fast. Not only did the Chinese have to 
bear the burden of their own resistance, but they also had to 
pay for mistakes made by other powers in appeasing the Axis. 
When French resistance collapsed in Europe, the colonial 
government of Indo-China yielded to Japanese demands that 
railway traffic into South China be halted. Thereby Chung- 
king lost its most valuable route for imports. Now Britain 
had reason to fear that Japan would attack its Far Eastern ter- 
ritories at the same time that Germany launched a cross-chan- 
nel invasion of the British Isles. London therefore agreed to 
close the Burma Road for three months (mid-July to mid- 
October 1940) . 
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The psychological repercussions in China were tremendous: 
the country felt itself hemmed in as never before. Hoarding 
developed on a significant scale, and defeatism flourished in 
high places. As a result, the development of inflation in 
China was greatly accelerated. From June to December 1940 
Chungking retail prices increased more than three and a half 
times. 

Yet these changes seem almost of minor importance when 
compared with the repercussions of the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor. For years the Chinese had expected that an alliance with 
Britain and the United States against Japan would mean 
Tokyo’s early defeat. When the first fruits of such a partner- 
ship proved to be a Western debacle, further Chinese isola- 
tion, and the indefinite postponement of hopes for a victorious 
peace, Chungking’s bitterness and disillusionment knew no 
bounds. Nor, it must be added, were there any limits to the 
willingness of China’s speculators, hoarders, and appeasers to 
take advantage of this crisis in morale. 

With the fall of Hong Kong, in December 1941, an impor- 
tant smuggling route was closed, for before that time Free 
China had secured more goods from Hong Kong than over 
the Burma Road. The Burma Road itself was cut when Ran- 
goon fell early in March 1942. Before many weeks Japanese 
troops crossed the Burma frontier and pushed forward on the 
soil of Yunnan, China’s southernmost province. For a time 
Chungking was left with only one foreign source of supplies: 
the Soviet Union. But the capacity of the North-west Highway 
was limited (perhaps 2,000 tons a month) , and the quantities 
carried over it had declined sharply since the German inva- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. the previous June, Smuggling through 
the Japanese blockade from occupied China — often with the 
connivance of corrupt enemy authorities — now became Free 
China’s only significant means of “importing” consumer’s 
goods, and this continues to be true at the present time. 

Much of this trade is carried on through brokers linked 
with Chinese merchants in Shanghai, Nanking, Canton, Pei- 
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ping, and other cities. Hazards increased after the outbreak of 
the Pacific War, when the Japanese took over various foreign- 
controlled areas in which Chinese had previously been able 
to operate with some freedom. Nevertheless the traffic is fairly 
regular. At present unoccupied China secures from the occu- 
pied areas important quantities of small articles, such as cot- 
ton piece-goods, medicines, hardware, and copper and silver 
coins. Where the trade is best organized, other goods slip 
through the enemy blockade: crude and lubricating oils, gas- 
oline in cans, iron, steel, wheat flour, machine tools, radio and 
electrical equipment, canned goods, cereals, wool, salt, and 
luxury goods, such as cigarettes and cosmetics. 

One of the inescapable features of this trade, especially 
where it occurs with Japanese connivance, is that something 
of value to the enemy must be given in exchange. Even where 
smuggling takes place without Japanese knowledge,. Free 
China must pay with exports that serve to bolster the econ- 
omy of the occupied areas. Such exports include egg yolks, 
rice, matches, bristles, hog and sheep casings, leaf tobacco, 
and raw silk. Moreover, as far back as December 1940, Major 
— now Colonel — Evans F. Carlson declared after an exten- 
sive tour in China’s eastern provinces that he had seen '‘streams 
of trucks and boats carrying China’s natural resources out of 
the country: tung oil, tungsten, tin and tea.” ^ Undoubtedly 
the traffic has since increased, in view of China’s inability to 
ship its products abroad as before. Tungsten, in particular, 
has been a cause of concern, and United States Government 
agencies have been disturbed by reports that this strategic min- 
eral is being sold to the Japanese. 

Clearly, whatever may be said for the necessity of conduct- 
ing trade with enemy areas under China’s current extreme 
supply difficulties, the situation is one that requires careful 
control if it is not to help Japan in important ways, and injure 
the morale of Free China. At present the problem is not be- 
ing handled in such a way as to avoid these effects. 

1 The China Weekly Review (Shanghai) , January 11, 1941, p. 213. 
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Ever since the closing of the Burma Road the United States 
and Britain have sought to open up new routes to China. The 
most important achievement so far has been the development 
of air transport from north-east India into Yunnan province. 
This service was initiated in April 1942, within a month of 
the fall of Rangoon, but operated for a long time with only 
a handful of antiquated planes. Almost two years later a news- 
paperman revealed that in those early days the officer in 
charge ^ 

‘‘had almost no staff, almost no pilots, almost no spare parts, 
almost no service personnel, almost nothing in fact. He began op- 
erations from a single strip airfield with no dispersal areas. Servic- 
ing was done in the open beside the itinway. Crews loaded their 
own planes. A wrecked radio that had been destined for some unit 
in Burma was commandeered, repaired and made to serve as the 
communications center.’’ 

The main problem was to secure sufficient planes. Chungking 
frequently complained that aircraft assigned to the China run 
were diverted elsewhere, and it certainly is a fact that India 
^as stripped of planes when the Axis forces drove forward in 
North Africa in the summer of 1942. For over a year this issue, 
along with others, poisoned China’s relations with the United 
States and Britain. 

Gradually conditions improved. In February 1942 the 
monthly load brought in from India reached 2,600 tons. Al- 
though this did not compare too unfavourably with some of 
the low points of the Burma Road traffic (less than 3,000 tons a 
month in the autumn and winter of 1940) , it was far below 
the level of roughly 20,000 tons at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
By the summer of 1943 the number of transport planes had 
increased, plane capacity had been raised, American and Chi- 
nese pilots had developed greater experience, airfield facili- 
ties had been improved, and there was somewhat more effec- 
tive ground transport from the delivery point in China to war 
fronts and other areas in which supplies were to be used. 

2 Tillman Durdin, New York Times, January 7, 1944. 
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Early in 1944 the monthly tonnage flown into China was 
said to exceed top figures for the Burma Road, and in Octo- 
ber 1944 the United States War Department announced that 
over 23,000 tons had been delivered by air in one recent 
month.® It is worth remembering, however, that the Burma 
Road carried civilian as well as military supplies, while air 
freight consists almost entirely of war materials. China’s pres- 
ent imports therefore have no direct effect in checking com- 
modity price increases. Moreover, planes flying in from India 
— like the trucks on the old Burma Road — carry large quan- 
tities of gasoline for the return trip and for the use of United 
States aircraft in China. This means that net supplies total 
much less than the overall tonnage would indicate. 

Attempts have also been made to develop new land routes. 
Early in 1943 the government of Tibet was reported to have 
agreed to the transport of non-military supplies across its ten 
ritory from India to China. How little this means is clear 
from the fact that pack animals are being used over long, dif- 
ficult trails often at an altitude of 1 2,000 feet! More promising 
are the so-called Ledo Road and the Calcutta pipeline from 
India into northern Burma. The Ledo Road project was 
launched in December 1942 from Ledo, India, across terrain 
which includes both high mountains and thick, wet, malarial 
jungle land. The object was ultimately to link up with the old 
Burma Road leading from Burma into south-western China. 
The capture of Myitkyina in northern Burma and Tengyueh 
in Yunnan province in the summer of 1944 opened the way 
for completion of this new and difficult route. But the Ledo 
Road, although helpful, will provide only a trickle of mate- 
rials in terms of China’s needs, despite overoptimistic esti- 
mates of its possibilities.* 


8 In January 1945 the total was 44,000 tons. 

4 The first motor convoy from India to China Crossed the Chinese border 
on January 28, 1945, breaking the southern land blockade that had existed 
since the cutting of the Burma Road early in 1942. In an address commemo- 
rating the opening of the Ledo-Burma Road Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
renamed it the Stilwell Road. Included in the first convoy were jeeps, ambu- 
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The pipeline from Calcutta for oil and gasoline got under 
way in December 1943, and major construction began in 
March 1944. The project already reaches into northern Burma 
and, when completed into central Yunnan, will be the longest 
pipeline in the world. It should greatly ease China’s fuel prob- 
lem, permitting the use of land and air transport facilities en- 
tirely for other materials. 

It does little good, however, to bring supplies into China if 
they cannot be moved properly within the country. At the 
present time internal transport, always one of Free China’s 
weak points, remains in a very critical state largely because the 
loss of the Burma Road cut off imports of spare parts. Condi- 
tions will improve when the Ledo route opens, but today most 
of the trucks that were in operation before Pearl Harbor are off 
the road. Those still in use are kept running by what is called 
‘‘truck cannibalism” — the practice of dismantling vehicles 
so that their parts can be used to keep other trucks in repair. 

The fact remains that the bulk of goods for the army and 
for China’s civilian population is moved by human feet and 
hands. Although the government built a valuable network of 
motor roads and other highways in the early years of the war, 
especially to link the capital province of Szechwan with sur- 
rounding areas, China’s West continues to be extremely back- 
ward in its transport and communication facilities. Human 
carriers are still the most important means of land transporta- 
tion, and junks lead on the navigable streams. 

The government has sought, by co-ordinating various prim- 
itive methods of carrying goods, to create provincial and inter- 
provincial stage transportation routes maintained by coolies, 
junks, carts, and animal power. It has also tried to meet the 
fuel shortage by developing oil wells in Kansu province in 
the North-west, cracking tung and other vegetable oils, ex- 
panding the production of alcohol, and converting many 
trucks, buses, and motor launches to coal and charcoal. But 

lances, and medium and light artillery, as well as trucks loaded with ammuni- 
tion and other supplies. 
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the sum total of the results falls far short of China’s needs. 
This is chiefly for lack of facilities, but arises in part from 
grave administrative inefficiency, since even where the possi- 
bility of effective transportation really exists it is often diffi- 
cult to get commodities moving inside China. The situation is 
reminiscent of conditions on the old Burma Road, whose op- 
eration was long plagued by graft, incompetence, and politi- 
cal interference. There is no sign that the cutting of that 
route also meant the end of the practices once associated 
with it. 

Undoubtedly supply conditions will improve as Japan is 
driven toward defeat. But this means that Chinese and other. 
United Nations forces will find it necessary to clear the Japa- 
nese out of sections of the Yangtze River valley and, most 
important, reopen a South China port such as Canton. For 
only when China again looks out on the China Sea can its 
supply problem be fundamentally eased. 
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HOARDER AND PROFITEER 

*'To a considerable degree social life is as lax now as in peace time 
since many merchants have taken selfish advantage of wartime con- 
ditions to profiteer and enrich themselves/' 

Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council, October 22, 1942.^ 


Though China’s supply situation is extremely difficult, im- 
ported goods are on the whole not essential to the livelihood 
of the mass of the Chinese people in the interior. Rice, wheat, 
vegetable oils, salt, and cloth are the articles that really count. 
For cloth alone is China dependent to a significant degree on 
imports, although it should be able to meet a large part of its 
requirements from its own resources. On the other hand, it 
must be recognized that stocks of salt have been diminished 
through loss of territory to Japan, and that supplies of rice, 
wheat, and oils are not very much above the absolute mini- 
mum necessary for subsistence. Price increases in these arti- 
cles of domestic origin have therefore been inevitable, but it 
might be expected that some checks would exist in the form 
of widespread, locally initiated control measures, involving 
the participation of the general populace. Moreover, since all 
the commodities mentioned above have customarily been 
moved in the countryside by such primitive means as junks or 
coolie labour, trucking difficulties should have no important 
effect on their normal distribution, although food distribu- 
tion would obviously be far better if trucks were available for 
this purpose.^ 

1 Chiang Kai-shck, Resistance and Reconstruction (New York, Harper. 

1943). p. 305. ■ 

2 The statements made in this paragraph apply to the interior regions. 
In coastal China rice imports from Thailand and Indo-China used to play an 
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It is worth repeating that under the best of circumstances a 
country with China’s backward economy and war-time diffi- 
culties coT^ld hardly avoid an acute rise in prices. But this does 
not explain why by the middle of 1 944 prices had gone up five 
hundred times since 1937 rather than one or two hundred 
times. One important reason for the difference appears to be 
that, particularly since 1940, commodity hoarders and specu- 
lators have been feathering their nests at the expense of the 
Chinese people and China’s war effort. Because these profiteers 
have far-reaching influence within the government, no effec- 
tive steps have been taken against them. Consequently, all 
measures adopted to curb inflation either have been com- 
pletely ineffective, or have been misapplied so as to make 
groups other than the “black marketeers” bear the chief eco- 
nomic burden. 

This means that China’s merchants and landlords continue 
to garner huge profits by hoarding goods until they can be 
sold at fantastic prices. As long ago as October 1941, a corre- 
spondent of the London Economist wrote from China that the 
unjustifiably high cost of many imported articles resulted 
from speculative hoarding and “withholding from the market 
of the commodities in question by every hand through which 
they pass.” “ At that time Chungking wholesalers were said to 
be ma kin g profits of 25-30 per cent, and retailers 50-100 per 
cent or more. But because the prices of imported goods were 
becoming more and more prohibitive, profiteers were already 
concentrating on domestically produced necessities like rice, 
salt, and sugar. 

This brings up the question of Free China’s food problem, 
which depends not only on the size of the crop, but also on the 
quantities available in the market. In general, war-time har- 
vests of rice and other crops have been satisfactory, and in 
several years they have been good, for example, in 1944. Even 

important part, but have been cut off. Moreover, wherever famine conditions 
exist relief is extremely difficult because of the absence of trucks or other 
modem means of transportation. 

8 See issue of December 6, 1941, p. 686. 
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in 1940, when the rice crop was poor and food prices began 
to soar, the bad harvest was not the fundamental cause of the 
increases, although it had an accelerating effect on them. Rice 
stocks in Szechwan, for example, were quite adequate, but 
prices nevertheless rose markedly. In fact, rice in the market 
was especially scarce in the fertile, well-irrigated Chengtu 
plain, which had suffered least from crop difficulties. In this 
area powerful landlords refused to sell their surplus rice, pre- 
ferring to hold it for higher prices. 

One of the most serious aspects of the entire situation is the 
government’s failure to siphon off a significant part of the 
money and commodities going into speculation and hoarding. 
One would expect much of this surplus wealth to be taken 
through taxation, but this is not the case, for income, inher- 
itance, and excess profits taxes are not applied effectively. The 
explanation is to be found partly in the technical difficulties 
of centralized tax collection under China’s pre-modern econ- 
omy, and partly in the effective opposition of China’s mer- 
chants and landlords, who prevent the application of meas- 
ures that are accepted as a matter of course in many other 
countries. For the habits of China’s property-holding class are 
quite different from those of comparable groups in the United 
States or Britain. It is no wonder that on May 21, 1944 five 
professors of the National Southwest Associated University 
declared in the Ta Rung Pao: “We sincerely believe that the 
basic cause of the present situation is that the wealthy class is 
not sharing China’s war expenses, which gives rise to infla- 
tion.” * They estimated that the wealthy were not bearing 
more than 3 per cent of expenses, although they should pay 
from 12 to 20 per cent. 

Although real tax income has risen since 1941, the total is 
strikingly inadequate. To meet the financial demands im- 
posed by war the government has inevitably turned to the 

* shanghai Evening Post and Mercury (New York) , June 16, 1944. New 
York Times, May 22, 1944. 
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printing press. Up to June 1944 Chungking had issued bonds 
that were reported to total about Ch.$ 13,000,000,000, but less 
than one-third had been taken by the public. The remainder 
had been “purchased” by the government banks, i.e. the gov- 
ernment itself, thereby making necessary a vast increase in the 
note issue. Moreover, Chungking printed still greater quanti- 
ties of paper by making further use of central bank credit.® 
It is true that in any event China would have to add greatly 
to its note issue to cover expenses. But far less new currency 
would be necessary if the wealthy classes were taxed in an 
effective manner and prices were kept down through meas- 
ures against hoarders and speculators. Steps along these lines 
have become still more urgent since Japan’s recent advances. 
In 1944, for example, Chungking lost the tobacco region of 
Honan, which had yielded important revenues. 

The only genuinely successful taxes have been those levied, 
in effect, on the mass of the people. The most important of 
these is the land tax in kind. Before 1941 this was a money tax 
paid to provincial governments, not the National Govern- 
ment. But it proved an increasingly ineffective source of rev- 
enue, for, despite the decline in the purchasing power of 
money and the rise in the value of all crops, Chinese landlords 
in 1 940 were still generally required to pay only the same num- 
ber of dollars in land taxes as before the war. This meant that 
landowners were better off than before hostilities began, since 
inflation had brought about a reduction in their taxes. 

By the early months of 1941 the position of the National 
Government was desperate because of the economic pressures 
of a protracted war. Chungking was stirred by a tremendous 
ferment; prices were soaring, queues of people lined up in the 
capital to buy what was called “fair price rice,” almost all the 
newspapers had articles on the food problem, and rice was 

5 By the end of 1944 Chungking’s total note issue must have been well over 
Ch.$ 100,000,000,000. See Theodore H. White, 'Life* Looks at China,” Life^, 
May 1, 1944, p. 101, 
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the chief topic of conversation. It had become imperative that 
the government increase its tax revenues and assure mini- 
mum supplies of food for the armed forces and civil servants. 
These objectives could be achieved by converting the land tax 
in cash into a tax in commodities, i.e. in rice or wheat. 

Behind the scenes there was bitter opposition to introduc- 
tion of the tax in kind, and it was even said in Chungking that 
if the government went forward with its plans. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek would be unseated. But at the Third Na- 
tional Financial Conference in June 1941 the program was 
adopted. As a parallel measure, particularly since the tax in 
kind was not expected to yield large quantities of grain in the 
first year, the government was empowered to buy foodstuffs 
direct from large producers and landlords at prices below the 
market. Quotas were fixed for these compulsory purchases, and 
payment was to consist of 30 per cent cash and 70 per cent 
Food Treasury Notes (certificates which landlords might use 
in meeting future land taxes) . Not least important, all land 
taxes were to be paid directly to the National Government, 
not indirectly through the provincial administrations. 

The landowners did everything they could to hamper the 
execution of these plans, especially the compulsory sale of 
grain to the government, but the collection drive for 1941 was 
on the whole successful. In 1942 quotas and actual collections 
increased, and in 1943 it was estimated that 45 per cent of the 
government's revenues — admittedly inadequate — would 
consist of land taxes and compulsory purchases. Unquestion- 
ably the land tax in kind has been the most effective financial 
measure of the war, and it is very doubtful whether Chinese 
resistance could have continued without it. 

Yet study of China’s growing inflation and the opera- 
tion of the new tax system indicates that excess profits and 
hoarded commodities have not been drained off to any signifi- 
cant degree, and that landlords and merchants have perverted 
the application of the plan through their influence in national 
and local government. The main burden of the tax in kind has 
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fallen on the smaller landowners. One commentator, on the 
whole favourable to the new system, remarks that ® 

“the increasingly affluent landlords are not reached by the taxa- 
tion and requisition, and their opportunities to acquire more 
land are thus further enhanced. The tax-ridden small proprietors 
find no way of escape and therefore become more poverty-stricken. 
Moreover, from the point of view of the government’s policy to 
increase the public food supply, the real surplus of the landlords 
has not been tapped, while the necessary food for the farmer’s own 
consumption is taken away.” 

There is no indication that this process of grinding down the 
small peasant owner has been stopped or retarded since the 
above lines were written. In fact, reports indicate that the dis- 
possession of the peasantry has been accelerated. 

At least one significant conclusion may be drawn from the 
facts presented in this chapter: that the problem of inflation 
in China (as in other countries) is a matter of politics, as well 
as a technical question. There are some things that the Chi- 
nese Government cannot possibly do for itself and that will 
have to wait until masses of supplies are available from abroad, 
but there are other measures that depend on the willingness 
of the government to come to grips with the country’s hoard- 
ers and speculators. These actions, however, can hardly be 
taken until the people of China are permitted a genuine voice 
in current decisions, in addition to their promised voice in 
time to come. Effective efforts to combat the present disastrous 
trend are indissolubly linked with the growth of political de- 
mocracy in China’s villages and towns, so that a strong popu- 
lar counter-force can develop in opposition to the forces mak- 
ing for economic confusion. 

6 Liu Ruo-ming, "‘A Study of the First Year of Tax in Kind/* Central Daily 
News {Chung Yang Jih Pad) , August 1-2, 1942. 
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HOW MUCH GOVERNMENT CONTROL? * 

“As long as there is no ‘trade union’ which can direct the activities 
of the merchants of the whole country, and as long as Chinese 
labouren are not organized into their proper unions, any attempt 
to enforce economic control will be handicapped.” 

C. H. Chu, in the China Quarterly (Hong 
Kong) , Summer 1941, p. 303. 


The United States is not the only country in which war-time 
governmental control of economic enterprise has caused con- 
siderable discussion. In China, also, this has been an impor- 
tant question. But there is one striking difference between the 
two situations. In Washington the main issue has been to what 
extent the government should regulate private activities to 
make the waging of the war most effective. In Chungking, on 
the other hand, the chief question has been whether the au- 
thorities actually possess the technical power (knowledge, fa- 
cilities, and administrators) to control economic processes 
from the capital. 

The Central Government has based its entire war-time eco- 
nomic policy on the assumption that it does possess this power. 
Its constant effort has been to establish strong control over 
all important economic developments, including production, 
consumption, manpower distribution, and prices. Moreover, 
Free China’s war-time industry is in large part government- 
managed or owned. At every point the tendency, in dealing 

♦ Recently Chungking has relaxed a few of the governmental controls re- 
ferred to in this chapter, but the degree of change is not yet clear. In a press 
conference of January 24, 1945 T. V. Soong referred to the abolition of the 
monopolies on salt, matches, and cigarettes. He said the cost of collection had 
been too high, and the government wished to encourage free enterprise. This 
modification of policy reflected the conditions discussed in the next few pages. 
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with problems, has been to depend wholly on Central machin- 
ery rather than to encourage local initiative in general con- 
formity with an overall Central policy. 

The instance of the land tax in kind has already been dis- 
cussed. Another example is the introduction in 1942 of state 
monopolies in the production and sale of several widely used 
commodities, including salt, matches, and tobacco, with the 
declared objectives of raising output and increasing the gov- 
ernment’s revenues. A third case in point is the effort to es- 
tablish price ceilings. 

It is characteristic of these and many other economic meas- 
ures adopted by Chungking that they bear a strong resem- 
blance to the war-time policies of industrially advanced coun- 
tries. That this is not accidental was indicated by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek in May 1942 in an address on the 
National General Mobilization Act, the most far-reaching cen- 
tralizing move taken since the beginning of resistance. ‘‘The 
legislative content of the Act,'’ he said, “is much the same as 
that of similar measures in other countries.” And he stressed 
the point that such legislation is part of a “modern nation’s 
existence.” ^ 

With the passage of time the policy of economic control has 
been subjected to criticism inside Free China. Most of the ob- 
jections relate to the details of operation, some to the entire 
theory behind the measures. Even in the case of the relatively 
successful land tax in kind, the system has been extraordi- 
narily cumbersome and expensive. In the first year of opera- 
tion peasants often had to be away from their fields for days 
because of the distance to the tax-collection offices. Nor is 
there any doubt that many tax officials engaged in shamefully 
corrupt practices. But what is most serious is the fact that the 
cost of administration is estimated to have totalled two-fifths 
of the entire grain returns. Indeed, a writer in the Ta Rung 
Pao went much farther and stated that the overhead expenses 

1 All We Are and All We Have (New York, Chinese News Service, 1943) , 
pp. 19-20. 
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in collecting the tax were many times the value of the grain 
collected. 

When government control is so expensive, its effect is to 
raise prices and encourage inflation. This appears to be par- 
ticularly true of the commodity monopolies. For in July 1943 
a government spokesman declared, with reference to recent 
increases in salt and match prices, that the upward movement 
resulted from higher manufacturing and transportation costs 
and the need for more revenue. China’s tax policy, he said, is 
to “pluck the goose with as little squealing as possible.” ^ 

A contradictory policy was being pursued, that of raising 
prices in order to secure funds for the government, so that it 
could check inflation by not having to issue so much new pa- 
per money for its expenses! In effect, the “goose” was being 
plucked, while landlords and speculating merchants went un- 
touched. The results were indicated succinctly by the China 
Times, when it declared in the summer of 1943: “Taxes af- 
fecting the production and flow of goods should be reduced 
or even abolished, for heavy taxes on commodities are bound 
to increase their prices.” ® 

Perhaps the plan to establish price ceilings in Chungking 
should be regarded as the most ambitious individual control 
measure yet adopted. In 1942, when careful control of pork 
prices was instituted pork vanished from the Chungking mar- 
ket. Buyers went into the suburbs of the capital, where the 
controls were not effective, to make their purchases. The same 
results were observed on a larger scale when general price con- 
trol was adopted in the spring of 1943: goods left the market 
and went to areas where the regulations were not operative. 
Where the controls were enforced and ceiling prices actually 
were observed, articles were not of the same quality as be- 
fore. Black markets sprang up everywhere. Finally, the whole 
scheme was dropped, and price control became for the most 
part an empty phrase. 

2 New York Times, July 28, 1943. 

« Christian Science Monitor, August 19, 1943. 
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In view of all these experiences, why has Chungking ad- 
hered to a policy of rigid Central control? Many factors enter 
into the answer. One is the desire (arising from an understand- 
able national pride) not to be less advanced than other coun- 
tries in the adoption of economic measures. Undoubtedly 
there is also the belief that centralization in war time will lay 
the basis for a strong post-war China, capable of frustrating 
any future Japanese aggression. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that China has no tradition of government non-inter- 
vention in economic life. As far back as the first century b.c. 
official salt and iron monopolies were established, with the 
double effect of yielding valuable revenues to the landlord- 
controlled regime and checking the rise of an independent 
middle class. Apart from these factors, it is natural for leaders 
of the Kuomintang, the official party, to use the technique of 
centralization, since their main object for many years has been 
to assure the dominance of their authority over the entire 
country. 

On the other hand, Chinese opponents of control feel that 
their country is not yet prepared to adopt the economic prac- 
tices common in industrialized nations. They point to China’s 
decentralization; its lack of railways, telephones, and telegraph 
lines; its shortage of trained executives, engineers, and skilled 
workers; its widespread illiteracy; and the absence of uniform 
weights and measures. Under these conditions costs are natu- 
rally high, since typewriters and all the technical apparatus 
needed in the conduct of day-to-day economic activities are for 
the most part lacking. Nor is it surprising that corruption is 
widespread and that public economic enterprises become po- 
litical footballs in the struggle of ofiicials for influence. 

The difficulty lies in the alternative. If the National Gov- 
ernment lacks the technical resources to execute its control 
policy, then the only substitute for this approach is to mobi- 
lize the people of the country to help in the enforcement of 
measures against inflation. If Central agencies by themselves 
are ineffective, the way out would appear to lie in the encour- 
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agement of popular local agencies. There is no question but 
that in every community the hoarders and speculators are well 
known to the local population, but it is also true that political 
power rests with the landlords. No peasant would ordinarily 
dare to try doing anything about practices causing inflation, 
since he would be at the mercy of those he had attacked. Nor 
do the peasants have any means of making their opinions 
known. 

The general nature of the internal changes required to deal 
with inflation was suggested by Wendell Willkie some time 
ago. Writing of a possible solution to the problem, he de- 
clared; “I am sure that one of its chief features must be a loos- 
ening of the tight controls over Chinese economic life and of 
hereditary property and a mobilization of the enormous hu- 
man resources of the country for the production of goods and 
services on a far larger scale than at present. ... It is up to 
the Chinese people to decide how they want to organize and 
finance that greater flow and production of goods and services. 
More widespread ownership of the land than I found any- 
where in China would help. So would a greater degree of de- 
centralization of financial control. . . . The government will 
inevitably play an important part; it seemed to me it might be 
wise to cut the people in on it to a larger extent.” * 

Instead of “cutting the people in,” Chungking has restricted 
its anti-inflation strategy to technical measures or to isolated 
actions against individual speculators. It has, for example, used 
U.S. 1200,000,000 out of a loan of U.S. $500,000,000 extended 
by the United States early in 1942, as backing for issues of Sav- 
ings Certificates and Allied Victory Bonds. But the scheme 
was not pursued further because profiteers used it for their 
own advantage. Recently it has become known that the Chi- 
nese Govetnment is importing gold from the United States in 
small quantities under the loan mentioned above. The idea is 

^ Wendell Willkie, One World (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943) , 
pp.63-4. 
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to sell this bullion in exchange for paper currency. But there 
has been no marked effect in keeping prices down. 

Spectacular steps against individual offenders have some- 
times been taken. For example, in December 1940 a former 
Mayor of Chengtu, the provincial capital of Szechwan, was ex- 
ecuted for hoarding. And in March 1943, during ceremonies 
on the eighteenth anniversary of Sun Yat-sen’s death, sixteen 
“treacherous” merchants were marched through the streets of 
Chungking. One was the owner of a big Chungking depart- 
ment store who, like the others, had been arrested on charges 
of violating price ceilings and smuggling food. But, however 
satisfying such displays may be to an angry populace, much 
stronger and more generalized action is required to meet a 
problem that goes beyond the illegal practices of a few indi- 
viduals. 
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FATE OF CHINA’S BUSINESSMEN 

“There have been cases recently of productive enterprises which 
have become stagnant or have drifted away from their original lines 
of manufacture, due to the rise of prices or the fear of unaccustomed 
measures of government control. Other enterprises have arbitrarily 
cut down their production or become hoarders of raw materials on 
the grounds that their returns from finished products barely cov- 
ered the cost of production, which made it impossible for them to 
continue producing at a profit.'' 

Chiang Kai-shek at the Second National Pro- 
duction Conference, Chungking, June, 1943.^ 


One of the great sagas of the early period of Chinese re- 
sistance was the transportation of thousands of tons of ma- 
chinery from the invaded coastal areas into the far interior be- 
yond the reach of the enemy. The story of this heroic action, 
accomplished under extraordinary difficulties, was told and 
retold so often as to give rise for a long time to a widespread 
impression that China possessed a well-developed modern in- 
dustry. The unfortunate fact is that the total amount of equip- 
ment carried inland was only a very minor fraction of the 
country’s pre-war industrial capacity. This does not mean that 
the achievement was of no importance, for without the ma- 
chinery saved from its lost cities Free China might not have 
survived; but it does mean that Americans should have avoided 
romantic exaggerations of China’s industrial power. The facts 
were at hand for anyone who wished to see them. 

Early in 1943 the Ministry of Economic Affairs in Chung- 
king estimated that there existed in Free China 1,915 pri- 
vately owned factories employing more than thirty workers 
each and using some mechanical power. In the aggregate. 


1 Far Eastern Survey (New York) , August ii, 1943, p. 163. 
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however, these were much less important than government- 
owned or government-financed industries, which included all 
new blast furnaces and steel works; most of the new machine 
shops and plants producing electrical machinery and materi- 
als; and all newly opened coal, iron, and non-ferrous ore 
mines. 

The major part of government enterprise has been tun by 
the National Resources Commission, which, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, controlled more than loo units of heavy industry, 
including factory, mining, and power enterprises. Govern- 
ment-owned plants at that time were turning out electric gen- 
erators, boilers, gas engines, electric wire, lamp bulbs, radio 
tubes, chemicals, and military and ordinary telephones. The 
Ordnance Department of the Ministry of War operated ar- 
senals and was interested in iron and coal production, while 
the Ministry of Communications ran the workshops of the 
government-owned railways as well as machine shops produc- 
ing automotive spare parts. 

The significance of this industrial development will be 
greatly exaggerated if we think in American terms. Although 
limitations of language make it necessary to speak of ‘‘steel 
works,*' “power enterprises," “factories," and “plants," these 
words have an infinitely more modest meaning in China than 
in the United States. The largest steel rolling machine of the 
National Resources Commission, for example, had a daily ca- 
pacity of ten tons early in 1942. Moreover, the capitalization 
of Chinese factories is quite small, although it may sound im- 
posing when expressed in Chinese dollars. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, with access to foreign sup- 
plies cut off and the major portion of their pre-war modem 
industry in Japanese hands, the Chinese could not with all the 
will in the world do things on a vast scale. But what is worth 
considering is the degree to which Free China has used its own 
resources to surmount difficulties and to raise production. For 
while Chungking cannot now be expected to set up great 
modern factories, it does have the possibility of expanding, or 
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at least maintaining, production through the use of compara- 
tively primitive techniques, especially since it possesses cot- 
ton, iron, coal, and other essential raw materials. 

Official figures declare that in 1942 there was an increase in 
the output of coal, iron, steel, machine tools, various chemi- 
cals, and liquid fuel (industrial alcohol, diesel oil, and gaso- 
line derived from vegetable oil and crude petroleum) . But 
for the following year Chinese statistics tell a different story. 
In January 1944 Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times was 
permitted to send the following gloomy report through the 
censorship from Chungking: ^ 

"Industrial production is generally declining. Of the 364 ma- 
chine factories in the Chungking area, fifty-five small units have 
closed down, thirteen have suspended operations and more are 
expected to do so before spring. Despite an increase in cotton tex- 
tile production in Honan and Kwangsi last year, spinning mills 
showed a slight decline as a whole during 1943. Alcohol plants 
produced more last year. Coal production rose about 10 per cent 
in 1943. 

“Alkother mineral output is declining . . . tungsten is slump- 
ing because of the high cost and a shrinking market. In Yunnan, 
the Kechiu tin mine output declined from its maximum of 10,700 
tons in 1938 to its minimum, slightly over 2,000 tons last year. 
Only about 5,000 tin miners are still working. All the rest, num- 
bering many thousands, have returned to their farms.” 

Steel production was not discussed in this dispatch, but it is 
known that in 1943 Free China produced under 10,000 tons 
of steel and roughly 30,000 tons of pig iron. Yet, according 
to the Ta Kung Poo, even at so low a level China’s “iron and 
steel industry . . . produces more than consumers can buy.” ® 
This ama/ in g situation — amazing in view of Chungking’s 
desperate shortage of metal products — arises in large part 
from the demoralized state of Chinese industry. The manu- 
facturer, for one thing, is beset by grave technical difficulties, 
including transportation problems and shortages of raw mate- 

2 New York January 19, 1944- 

8 Far Eastern Survey, cited, p. 164. 
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rials, skilled labour, and electric power. In fact, some of the 
commonest stories from China are anecdotes about ingenious 
methods of surmounting obstacles of this type. 

Nevertheless, purely technical factors are only part of the 
picture. They are all-important in explaining why China’s 
production is not on an American, British, or Japanese level. 
But if the question is why Chinese industry does not achieve 
better results with the resources at its disposal, the answer will 
be found largely in inflation, the resulting scarcity of indus- 
trial capital, the effects of taxation, and the stifling influence 
of government control. 

In the early stages inflation had a stimulating effect on in- 
dustrial activity, but today the results are quite different. 
With prices rising from week to week, the money that must 
be kept on hand for the day-to-day operation of economic en- 
terprises falls steadily in value. This is especially serious for 
the small industrialist, who is likely to find that he cannot con- 
duct his business with the dwindling sums at his disposal. In- 
evitably he is pushed to the brink, not through any fault of 
his own, but because the constant upward march of prices sim- 
ply makes it impossible for him to survive, if he remains in 
industry. Besides, since private firms, like government offices, 
usually supplement employes’ salaries with rice allowances, 
the ascent of rice prices creates a serious burden. As far back 
as the summer of 1941 some Chinese manufacturers almost 
closed down because they could not raise sales charges enough 
to cover higher food costs. They were saved for the time be- 
ing by a temporary fall in the price of rice, but later the situ- 
ation again grew very difficult. 

Actually there is little incentive toward private investment 
in industry, because speculation and hoarding are much more 
profitable. A person with surplus funds has no reason to face 
the hazards of production, when he can make money more 
quickly and almost without risk by buying commodities and 
holding them for higher prices. Moreover, in so far as China’s 
wealthy classes are taxed, the burden of taxation is much heav- 
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ier on industiy than on commerce. Inevitably the major inter- 
est of those with money is in the exchange and re-exchange of 
existing commodities, not in the production of new goods. 
The small businessman finds more and more that his only hope 
lies in hoarding the raw materials in his possession rather than 
in converting these materials into finished products. 

The effect is to stop the wheels of industry. Capital is read- 
ily available for all kinds of harmful economic activities, but 
not for production. Even government industry, which ought 
to provide a corrective influence, apparently fails to make its 
proper contribution. For, as the Ta Rung Pm complained 
some time ago, “in all industries commercial capital combines 
with special [i.e., official] capital for war profits. Neither the 
country nor the community has benefited and good industri- 
alists of inferior wealth and interest are unable to compete.” * 
The same newspaper also gave a penetrating description of 
China’s war-time economic tendencies when it stated that mer- 
chants are buying up land (“in order to stabilize their newly- 
won wealth for the rest of their lives”) and landlords are go- 
ing into trade (“to increase their profits since they see the 
growing prosperity of the merchants”) , but that “neither of 
them wants to invest in industrial enterprises.” ® 

Government enterprise in China, although necessary in 
fields crucial to the state or beyond the power of the country’s 
weak industrial class, has undoubtedly helped to stifle private 
industry. This was already clear several years ago, when an 
observer of Chinese conditions noted that ® 

“the octopus of Government business tends to become self-perpet- 
uating and aggressive. As it spreads and acquires ever greater 
weight, it increasingly crowds out what remains of private busi- 
ness. It encroaches now upon fields which private business could 
still handle, and the latter finds itself excluded from an increasing 

^ New York Times, Mardi 13, 1943. 

5 Far Eastern Survey, cited, p. 164, 

0 Economist (London) , December 6, 1941, p. 686. 
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number of formerly remunerative spheres of activity. Private 
business men are gradually losing any feeling of economic re- 
sponsibility they may have had. Moreover, pushed on to economic 
byways by inflation, they are more and more engaging in specu- 
lation.” 

The government has been far from generous in allotting 
funds for either official or private industry. Some Chinese cir- 
cles have maintained that financial assistance to industry 
would not be of much help, since imports of essential sup- 
plies are needed before there can be any significant rise in out- 
put. But this seems to be a matter of arguing against doing as 
much as possible on the ground that what is possible is not 
enough. To an outsider it would appear that China cannot 
afford to overlook any measures that will help it to pass 
through its present economic crisis. 

Many of the conditions faced by private industry are re- 
vealed in the story of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, 
whose units have been especially hard hit by inflation and 
government economic control. The co-operatives, which were 
established in 1938-9 with the blessing of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and considerable foreign support, have engaged in 
productive activity in many sections of China. Their output 
includes blankets, medical supplies, uniforms, chemicals, pa- 
per, and a host of other articles. They also developed the slo- 
gan Gung Ho (work together) , later adopted by Evans F. 
Carlson as the motto of his Marine Raiders. 

The co-operatives not only have suffered from the steady 
decline in the value of their working capital and the enormous 
difficulties faced in feeding workers, but also have found them- 
selves ground between the millstones of raw material shortages 
and political opposition by Chinese reactionaries. The situa- 
tion is all the more regrettable because the C.I.C. has made — 
and, despite all obstacles, is continuing to make — a useful 
contribution to China’s resistance. 

It was shown in a previous chapter that price control is 
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hardly more than a fiction as far as Chinese consumers are con- 
cerned. But control nevertheless has marked repercussions on 
private industry. Like the co-operatives, small industrialists 
often find themselves compelled to observe the ceilings on 
what they sell; but the ceilings are ignored when they step into 
the market to buy the raw materials needed for production. 
In effect, the government is using the shotgun of economic 
control against the industrialists, who are essential to the war 
effort. Meanwhile, the game that Chungking is supposedly 
after, namely the hoarder and speculator, scampers freely 
across the length and breadth of Free China. 

While Free China in its seven and one half years of battle 
has suffered all the economic dislocations of war, Chungking is 
still urgently in need of developing a war economy. Not, to be 
sure, the kind of war economy possible in a highly industrial- 
ized country, but rather a type of economic mobilization suited 
to Chinese conditions. During the past few years the Chinese 
people have been faced by a grim paradox: at the same time 
that imports from abroad have diminished, domestic produc- 
tion has fallen. Increased isolation from the outside world has 
not been accompanied by increased self-sufficiency. Indeed, 
visitors to Chungking are amazed to find unused lathes in a 
country that stands so desperately in need of foreign equip- 
ment. 

What China requires — and this is a Chinese as well as an 
American view — is a stern campaign against inflation, with 
popular participation. The government needs to harness the 
support of its people in curbing speculators and hoarders. 
Greater government financial aid would facilitate the expan- 
sion of private industry, and steps to insure higher profits for 
industrialists would draw more capital into productive chan- 
nels. Not least important, government controls that build up 
the political power of special groups, but impede private en- 
terprise, should be abandoned. China is not in the same posi- 
tion as advanced industrial nations, which find that one of 
their main war-time economic problems is to regulate indus- 
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try. Rather its chief concern should be to create industry, and 
to avoid hampering any forces that can contribute to greater 
output.^ 

7 In recent months some steps have been taken to deal with financial and 
technical conditions affecting China's war production. In December 1944 a 
Chinese War Production Board, established at the advice of Donald M. Nelson, 
arranged to borrow Ch. $10,000,000,000 from the four government banks for 
the purpose of financing essential production. Mr. Nelson subsequently an- 
nounced that some of the difficulties with regard to interest rates and red tape 
involved in making industrial loans had been mitigated. He expected that, as 
a result of these changes and the work of an American technical mission, 
China's total war production by the spring of 1945 would be at least double 
the rate of November 1944. 

These were noteworthy achievements, especially under the conditions pre- 
vailing in China, but it is necessary to be cautious in drawing general con- 
clusions. For Ch. $10,000,000,000 is a far smaller sum in United States dollars 
(let us say, anywhere from U.S. $10,000,000 to U.S. $50,000,000, as of February 
1945) , and the doubling of China's war output w^ould still mean a very small 
total production, considerably below China's current capacity. Moreover, the 
general factors making for economic weakness — for example, hoarding and 
profiteering — continue as before, and there is no sign that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment intends to take the political and economic measures necessary for 
fundamental improvement. 
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FOOD AND POLITICS 

*'The coming winter will be a terrible one unless help on a very 
large scale is forthcoming from somewhere, and this too is a difficult 
problem because of transportation. Meanwhile the Japanese may 
raid for rice, which will further aggravate the situation.’' 

From a letter on conditions in the Bias Bay 
area near Canton, Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury (New York) , October 22, 1943. 


In China, as in all countries, food and politics are blood broth- 
ers. The effects of inflation on living conditions have already 
been discussed, but Chungking's food problems are seen at 
their worst in famine areas. Recent years have witnessed mass 
starvation in Honan and Kwangtung, while in some other sec- 
tions peasants have suffered more than the usual amount of 
hunger. Fortunately, crops have been satisfactory in the larger 
part of the country, and the government has at no time been 
threatened by a national famine. Moreover, the provinces 
hardest hit have been on the borders of Free China rather than 
at the heart of the national domain. 

There is, of course, nothing new about famine in China. 
Throughout the country’s history starvation has been a fre- 
quent occurrence in one area or another. Peasants desperate 
for food have overthrown princes, dynasties, and war-lords. 
The results might not prove equally serious under current 
conditions, but famine unquestionably represents a grave 
menace to China’s political stability and progress. Lack of 
food should not be dismissed as unimportant because ‘‘the 
Chinese have always been hungry.” There is a political, as 
well as a biological, distinction between ordinary under-nour- 
ishment and actual starvation. 

What famine means to the people who suffer from it is in- 
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dicated by the report of a Y.M.C.A. worker in northern 
Kwangtung: ^ 

saw scores of starving people coming from the mountain car- 
rying yellow root bugs for food. Their food value is low and people 
who eat nothing else soon die. In the mountain villages people eat 
the king root, which is used for dyeing cloth. This makes them 
swell and die.’' 

In the summer of 1943 the Church Committee for China Re- 
lief reported that nine-tenths of the population of one Kwang- 
tung district, normally containing two million people, were 
near starvation. A relief worker in another district of this 
province reported some time afterward that four out of every 
ten persons had died of starvation. In January 1944 George E. 
Adams of the Kwangtung International Relief Committee 
asserted that ‘‘eighty per cent of the population of some vil- 
lages has been wiped out by famine and disease.” He added: 
“Countless thousands of children are orphans. Thousands 
have become migrant beggars.” ^ 

Many factors have combined to cause famine in China dur- 
ing these war years. Drought and other natural conditions 
have usually been present. In the coastal areas of the south 
the Japanese blockade has had serious effects, for districts that 
normally do not produce enough rice to meet their own needs 
have been unable to make good their deficiences by importing 
rice from Indo-China. This difficult food situation is fre- 
quently aggravated by the presence of numerous refugees who 
flowed into the back country after Pearl Harbor. 

War has had other repercussions for the Chinese peasant. It 
is part of Japan’s established military strategy to launch brief 
campaigns at sowing time, interfering with the planting of 
the crops, or to sweep down during the harvest and seize or 
destroy the fruits of a season’s labour. Even in areas that have 
been free of Japanese “locusts,” the farmers often suffer from 
heavy military requisitions of grain by the Chinese Army. Nor 

1 Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, July 23, 1943. 

2 New York Times, February 1, 1944. 
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is it easy for the peasant, under the best of conditions, to keep 
up food production when so many of the strong young men of 
the countryside have been conscripted. At the same time good 
land lies idle near the war fronts because of the risk of culti- 
vating in a battle zone. And transport difficulties provide very 
serious obstacles to famine relief, since it is often impossible 
to carry the surplus grain of one area to another sufiEering 
near by for lack of food. 

The manner in which some of these factors produced famine 
in Honan province is a grisly tale — a mixture of Japanese in- 
vasion, natural disasters, and grave mishandling by the Chi- 
nese authorities. . . . 

By the late summer of 1942 famine had made its appearance 
in Honan. A two-year drought, spring frosts, locust plagues, 
and a brief Japanese invasion of some districts in 1941 had all 
contributed to this result. Nevertheless a fair crop was har- 
vested, and in all likelihood the situation would not have been 
serious if the peasants had not been forced to give up their 
wheat in order to pay taxes.® There were three taxes: a nomi- 
nal land tax, a military tax of 16 pounds of wheat per acre, and 
a miscellaneous tax of 20 pounds per acre for local govern- 
ment, schools, and other purposes. 

Some districts asked the provincial authorities to take the 
entire local crop and cancel all taxes remaining above that 
amount, but these offers were refused. Many districts did not 
even have enough wheat to pay the land tax, and peasants fre- 
quently had to sell land, homes, and oxen to meet the gov- 
ernment's demands. An official reduction in taxes was later 
granted, and ultimately all unpaid taxes were cancelled; but 
this did not occur until a large part of the taxes had been col- 
lected, and famine was ravaging the province. 

Soon reports of mass starvation began to seep out of the 
stricken areas, and in April 1943 Chungking issued an official 
statement, calling the Honan famine the greatest natural dis- 
aster the country had experienced since the beginning of re- 
8 shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, June 4, 1943. 
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sistance almost six years before* Five million persons were said 
to have been affected. But private estimates ran far higher. 

Some steps have been taken to aid these and other famine 
sufferers in China. Money has been contributed by various 
foreign groups, overseas Chinese, and relief organizations in 
China. The National Government has naturally been in the 
forefront, appropriating money for direct aid to the afflicted 
areas. Moreover, in 1943 Chungking decided that for every 
United States dollar given for famine relief, it would contrib- 
ute an equivalent number of Chinese dollars at the official ex- 
change rate. This meant, in effect, that the exchange rate on 
relief funds from abroad was being raised to 40 to 1 from the 
regular figure of 20 Chinese dollars to one American dollar. 
In 1944, with the full approval of the Chinese and United 
States Governments, a Clearing Board, composed of Ameri- 
cans, was set up in Chungking. The function of the Board 
was to sell the dollars of American relief organizations at a 
more favourable rate than had previously been available. Yet 
famine sufferers were still receiving far less than the full value 
of foreign donations.* 

Many Chinese in famine areas have sought to help them- 
selves by moving into neighbouring districts. In March 1943 it 
was estimated that approximately 600,000 peasants had crossed 
the Honan border into the southern part of Shensi Province, 
where the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives extended as much 
aid as possible. Some refugees who made their way to the 
Communist-controlled Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region 
in the North-west received from the Border Government 
money for their initial expenses, as well as land which was to 
be rent- and tax-free for two years. To the famine-stricken 
guerrilla regions of Honan, behind the Japanese lines, relief 
was sent by the China Defence League under the leadership 
of Mme Sun Yat-sen, widow of China’s greatest nationalist 
leader. 

* In December 1944 the Clearing Board's rate averaged 228,05 Chinese 
dollars to one American dollar. 
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In view of their plight it is not surprising that early in 1943 
the people of Honan were reported to be showing marked 
apathy toward the Chungking Government and its representa- 
tives. The ruthless requisitioning of food by the Army in 1942 
apparently had not been forgotten. Moreover, in the new year 
there were no signs that official policy had become less exact- 
ing. Weather conditions for the first crop of 1943, mainly 
wheat, were favourable, but harvesting was impeded by the 
death or flight of many peasants. In some places the crop had 
to be eaten before it was ripe, for lack of other food. Nowhere 
was the yield more than one-half of normal, but one-third of 
the grain was nevertheless taken in taxes and requisitions. As 
in 1942, remission of remaining taxes was granted only after 
large amounts had been collected. Later in the year the second 
crop, mainly barley and beans, was affected adversely by lack 
of farm animals, seeds, and labour, as well as by drought and 
locust plagues. Indeed, travelers reported that locusts covered 
the fields for hundreds of square miles. 

The fruits of Chungking’s policies were finally reaped in 
April and May 1944, when the Japanese launched a major 
drive in Honan province. As the Chinese forces were driven 
back, the local peasants turned against their own soldiers, first 
disarming them individually, then in groups. The peasants 
raised the slogan, “Better the soldiers of Japan than the sol- 
diers of Tang En-po [the commanding Chinese general in the 
area].” 

In other areas affected by economic difficulties sporadic 
peasant outbreaks had occurred some time before. For in- 
stance, uprisings took place in Kansu province in the North- 
west, in the western part of Szechwan, and in Kweichow in 
South China. Unfortunately, there seem to have been no 
newspaper reports on any of these developments except for 
the following United Press dispatch of April 8, 1943 about the 
Kweichow situation: * 


* New York Times, ApiH 9 , 1943 . 
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"A Chinese military spokesman reported today that Chinese 
troops had been sent to the Kweichow-Hunan border to quell a 
minor uprising and that the campaign to suppress the disturb- 
ances was progressing favorably. He did not disclose the nature 
of the uprising.” 

But private observers of Chinese conditions linked the vari- 
ous disturbances with hard conditions among the peasants. 
Heavy grain taxes on small proprietors and the requisitioning 
of forced labour for road work and other projects were said to 
have played a part. There was no evidence of outside inspira- 
tion of any of these outbreaks, except that puppet agents of 
the Japanese appear to have been involved in Kweichow. 

These conditions suggest that, while China during the war 
years has had a stronger government than at any time since 
the overthrow of the Empire in 1911, the stability of the 
regime is far from assured. Chungking understands the situa- 
tion well. Not having come to grips with the problems of in- 
flation and livelihood, it long ago adopted the only other 
course open to it — to bear down on individuals and groups 
that might express discontent or become leaders of the discon- 
tented. This is not primarily a reference to the Communists, 
although they enter into the picture, but rather to liberal in- 
tellectuals in Chungking-controlled territory. 

Unquestionably, the intellectuals have suffered most from 
the political repression' accompanying China’s economic dif- 
ficulties. The fact that any open disagreement with policy 
might cause the loss of their livelihood places both teachers 
and students under the thumb of the government. This is 
especially true because the Ministry of Education in Chung- 
king has long been dominated by a vigorously anti-democratic 
point of view. Moreover, there exist in China several secret 
police organizations that are interested in supervising eco- 
nomic activities. One such body serves the Commodity Bu- 
reau, which is in charge of the salt, match, tobacco, and other 
monopolies. A second group is especially active in the field 
of relief work and education. In effect, elements hostile to con- 
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structive war-time criticism have gained control of organiza- 
tions that are ostensibly concerned with combating inflation. 
Many of these elements are themselves linked with hoarders 
and speculators. 

These are some of the reasons why Pearl S. Buck was moved 
a while ago to write the following warning about conditions 
in China: ® 

"The great liberal forces of the recent past in China are grow- 
ing silent. The center of liberalism in China for the past two 
generations has been in the students and teachers. Nowhere in the 
world have the young and intelligent played so heroic a part as in 
China. Their courage, their self-sacrifice, even to the lives of thou- 
sands who dared to oppose the ofi&cials, have provided the strong- 
est correctives to bureaucracy and official corruption. Now those 
students are ceasing to speak. As China becomes more isolated the 
power of the bureaucrats is growing. Oppressive elements in the 
government are becoming more oppressive. Chungking is a place 
where free speech is less and less possible and those who want to 
be free are going to other places.” 

Nor is this all. Apart from the political pressure that may 
be put on them, China’s intellectuals are subject to the de- 
moralizing effects of inflation itself. In recent years students 
and teachers have undoubtedly done quite a bit of heart- 
searching, asking themselves why they should follow the hard 
path of learning when handsome profits can.be made in other 
fields. It is not to be wondered at that students discreetly turn 
to money and banking as their fields of study and then pass 
over the border line between economic theory and the prac- 
tice of speculation. Nor is it surprising to read the following 
report from China: ® 

“One professor whom I know deals in secondhand goods. An- 
other helps his wife to run a restaurant. Another sells typewriter 
ribbons and razor blades. The more adventurous speculate in 
cotton yams, dyes, and other articles of value.” 

5 Pearl S. Buck, "A Warning about China,” Life' (New York) , May lo, 1943, 

p. 54. 

6 Lo Ch’uan-fang and Ruth Earnshaw Lo, ‘‘Education in the Chinese Hills/" 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston) , January 1944, p. 93, 
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A similar situation will be found among government em- 
ployes, who are forbidden to engage in trade, but frequently 
enter business with their wives as the legal proprietors, or 
make investments in enterprises belonging to someone else. 

One cannot condemn the white collar people who use an 
honest side occupation to add to an inadequate salary. Even 
those who speculate are led to it by necessity and the example 
of merchants and landlords. But the total effect is to break 
down the morale of some intellectuals, impairing their use- 
fulness as disseminators of liberal, democratic views in China, 
This is a fact of prime importance in Free China that should 
be understood in the United States. During the war years 
Chinese acquainted with the ideas of democracy have lost con- 
siderably in standing. At few times in the past quarter of a 
century have China’s intellectuals had so weak a voice in their 
country’s affairs. 
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GUERRILLAS UNDER BLOCKADE 

“I don’t mind saying that what they are doing there impressed me 
very much. I am a banker and I’m interested in economic facts, not 
theories.” 

Guy Martel Hall, former Manager of the 
Peiping branch of the National City Bank of 
New York, in an interview on his experiences 
in guerrilla territory.^ 


We have already seen the enormous difficulties faced by 
Chungking because of the Japanese blockade. But up in the 
North and North-west, as well as in parts of Central China, 
other Chinese territories, also beyond the enemy’s grasp, suf- 
fer from a double blockade: that of Japan and of Chungking 
itself. These territories are the guerrilla bases and war areas 
in which two famous mobile forces, the Eighteenth Group 
and New Fourth Armies, under the leadership of the Chinese 
Communists, have operated against the Japanese invaders 
for many years. 

The complicated, often disheartening story of relations 
between the Communists and the Central Government has 
been told in other chapters. Here it will suffice to point out 
once more that after a decade of civil war, the two groups 
achieved a common unity in the summer of 1937 for the sake 
of national resistance to Japan. Co-operation was reasonably 
satisfactory for more than a year, but serious friction devel- 
oped after the fall of Hankow in October 1938. With its main 
centres in the hands of the enemy, China now entered the 
period of the “long pull” — the attrition stage of the war. 
Alarmed by the political and economic implications of guer- 

1 China Defence League Reports (mimeographed) , No. 9, February 22, 
1943 (New York, issued by China Aid Council of United China Relief) . 
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rilla rule in large areas behind the Japanese lines, important 
elements in Chungking sought ways to suppress the Commu- 
nist forces, the most notable of these efiEorts being the attack on 
the New Fourth Army in Januaiy 1941. During the early pe- 
riod of the war, some supplies and money for the guer- 
rillas had been forthcoming from the Central Government, 
but in 1939-40 this aid ceased. Chungking instituted a block- 
ade to prevent persons, goods, and mail from reaching or leav- 
ing the North-west. This in turn has affected the guerrilla 
zones behind the Japanese lines, since the North-west is their 
headquarters area. 

The Central blockade was superimposed on a Japanese 
blockade of guerrilla China. The enemy siege, maintained 
since the beginning of the war, has become increasingly severe 
in recent years. Moreover, the military cordon established by 
Japanese troops is supplemented by strict rationing and trade 
control in occupied Chinese cities. For instance, every phar- 
macy in Japanese-held Peiping is rigidly controlled, and 
stocks are carefully checked to prevent leakage of medical 
supplies to Chinese forces in the interior. The Japanese have 
also dug deep blockade ditches, cutting off the guerrilla base 
areas closest to Peiping from the North China plain. Conse- 
quently, whenever large amounts of supplies have to be car- 
ried in or out of these guerrilla districts parts of the ditches 
must first be destroyed. 

Yet the Central Government’s blockade is said to be even 
more stringent than the Japanese. Guy Martel Hall — an 
American observer, already quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter — exclaims: '‘It is terrible to think that it is easier, 
in spite of all difficulties, to get drugs in from Japanese-occu- 
pied territories than from Tree China.* ” ^ The reason is sim- 
ple: Central forces under General Hu Tsung-nan have care- 
fully ringed in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region — 
the main base and headquarters area of the' guerrilla armies. 
It is true that a small carefully controlled trade is permitted 


2 Ibid. 
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to go on between Yenan, capital of the Border Region, and 
the Central Government town of Ichwan in Shensi, with the 
latter securing salt, kerosene, and candles from the Commu- 
nist area in exchange for cotton cloth. But this exception 
simply underlines the existence of the blockade. 

The strictness of the Central blockade can be seen from 
the odd and irregular ways in which supplies reach the Bor- 
der Region, For example, an American doctor working there 
remarked in a letter written during the latter part of 1941 
that a recent traveller had brought in on his person two dozen 
pairs of rubber gloves, a pound of ether, and a tube of ethyl- 
chloride. In 1939-40 a shipment of medical supplies donated 
by American and British sources specifically for the Border 
Region hospitals was held up en route and finally confiscated 
by Central commanders in Sian, the last important city on 
the way to the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area. In 1943 one lot 
of American-contributed medical supplies did get through 
to the North-west, but only under unusual circumstances, in- 
volving strong foreign pressure. Again in 1944 a few lots of 
medicines reached Yenan.^ In recent years funds received by 
the North-west from Central quarters have been limited to 
small sums for an orphanage supported by the National Asso- 
ciation for Refugee Children headed by Mme Chiang Kai 
shek, and a contribution of Ch.|5o,ooo made in 1942 by the 
Central Government's personal representative in Yenan after 
flood waters had inundated the valley in which the city is lo- 
cated. 

In view of the North-west's unusual isolation, it is natural 

8 The New York Herald Tribune of February 2, 1945 reported that the 
China Wing of the Air Transport Command had flown almost ten tons of 
American Red Cross materials to Yenan for use by the Bethune Memorial In- 
ternational Peace Hospital. Sulfa drugs, microscopes. X-ray equipment, surgi- 
cal instruments, and other medical supplies were included. Since this was 
more medical aid than the l)<iorth-west had received during all the previous 
years of the war combined, the medical blockade seemed to have been broken 
for the time being as far as civilians were concerned. But the blockade on 
ordinary trade as well as on news from the North-west continued, and it was 
not clear whether the United States would be able to send medicines freely 
to the guerrilla armies. 
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to ask whether this region has felt inflation to the same degree 
as Chungking-controlled territory. For a long time prices in 
the North-west were considerably below those in Chungking, 
although much higher than those prevailing in some of the 
guerrilla bases proper, such as the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei area. 
Recently, however, Yenan prices have risen rapidly, so that 
they are now above prices in Chungking. This situation re- 
flects a variety of conditions: the stringent Central blockade; 
the original economic backwardness of the Border Region, 
as well as its poverty in natural resources; and the Central 
Government’s discontinuance of pay for the Eighteenth 
Group and New Fourth Armies, necessitating the issuance 
of a special Border Region currency. Moreover, apart from 
the conditions mentioned, the existence of inflation in the 
territory of the Chungking Government has inevitably helped 
to induce inflation in the North-west. 

But the significant question to ask is what effect this has had 
on the livelihood of the people. For, as Professor John Lossing 
Buck has pointed out, the problem faced by any government 
in dealing with inflation is ‘‘to keep the inequalities from be- 
coming too great a burden on any particular class.” ^ All the 
evidence at hand indicates that while prices in the North-west 
are rising, living standards have also gone up as a result of in- 
creased production, effective distribution of commodities, and 
rent and interest reforms. It is also clear that the North-west 
and guerrilla China follow effective taxation policies and, 
unlike Chungking, are not plagued by hoarding and profi- 
teering. 

The economic program of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Bor- 
der Region clearly tends to produce a significant degree of 
immunity to the deteriorating influences of a protracted war. 
Anyone who wishes to understand the situation in China to- 
day must examine this policy to see whether some of its prin- 
ciples and practices might not profitably be adopted by Chung- 
king in the fight against the effects of inflation. 

4 Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, November 17, 1944. 
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THE NEW COUNTRYSIDE 

“The war of resistance is really a peasants’ war. . . . Everything we 
use in resistance, everything we live on, is really given us by the 
peasants.” 

Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party 


Active participation by the average Chinese in shaping, or 
at least in aiding, the economic war effort is the basis of guer- 
rilla economic strategy. The ordinary peasant, no longer 
merely the object of decisions handed down from above, has 
been given a tangible personal stake in victory. This is also 
true of the rural workers. Even landlords and merchants are 
in no sense excluded from the economic community, although 
their former unquestioned supremacy is at an end. The ob- 
jectives of policy are simple: to strengthen as far as possible 
the morale of all groups, particularly the mass of the people; 
to weld the entire community into an effective home front 
supporting the armed forces to the limit; and to prevent the 
Japanese invaders from successfully exploiting the areas they 
have penetrated. 

The economic program of the Eighth Route and New 
Fourth Armies has been stated in simple fashion by Mao Tse- 
tung, leader of the Chinese Communists. In a speech deliv- 
ered in November 1942, he said: ^ 

'"Regarding agrarian problems, on the one hand we advocate a 
policy of reducing rents and interest so that the peasants can have 
clothing and food; on the other hand, we also recognize the pay- 

1 Mao Tse-Tung, A Discussion of the New Democracy [H^m Min Chu 
Chu I LunJ, (Shih Nien Shu Chii, 1940, no place) , p. 33. 

2 Amerasia (New York) , January 1943, pp. 462-3. 
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ment of rent and interest as obligatory so that the landlords can 
also have clothing and food. 

‘‘Regarding the relations between labor and capital, on the one 
hand we aid the workers, but on the other we carry out a policy 
of industrial development which provides the capitalists with 
profit. These measures are intended to unite people of all classes 
so that they may unite their forces to resist Japanese aggression 
and to reconstruct the nation.'’ 

Details of the operation of this policy are seen in measures 
adopted by the New Fourth Army in 1941. Rents were not to 
exceed 30-40 per cent of the crop, interest rates were limited 
to 15-20 per cent annually, and the maximum working day 
was set at ten hours. After these laws had been promulgated 
jointly by the guerrilla government and the local People s 
Political Councils ® a propaganda campaign was launched. 
The necessity of the laws was explained to the landlords at the 
same time that the tenants were told why the reduction in 
rents could not be greater, why rents must be paid, and why 
landlord property must not be disturbed. 

Speaking on the results expected from the new laws, Liu 
Sao-chi, Political Commissioner of the New Fourth Army, de- 
clared in June 1941: ^ 

“The income of peasants and workers will increase a little, their 
living improve a little. . . . Also their interest in production will 
be raised. With the increase in production and the peasants' in- 
come the majority will be able to buy more fertilizer and work 
more efficiently on the land. . . . Peasants will also buy more 
clothing and manufactured goods, and children of peasants will 
also be able to attend primary schools. Thus the spinning industry, 
the tailors, the primary school teachers, all of them can have more 
work. . . . 

“True, the income of the landlords will be a little decreased for 

s These are official advisory bodies, containing representatives of political 
parties, popular organizations, landlords, merchant guilds, religious groups, 
etc. They are modelled on the national People's Political Council in Chung- 
king. More recently, in the more stabilized New Fourth Army areas, the local 
People’s Political Councils have been elected and have become genuine organs 
of government. 

^ From an unpublished manuscript on the New Fourth Army, made avail- 
able to the author by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 
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the time being, and possibly their living standards will also be 
lowered. But this cannot be helped for the moment. Possibly also 
due to this reduction the anti-Japanese democratic movement will 
be viewed by them with dissatisfaction. But sooner or later rural 
production will increase, and the rent then received by the land- 
lords may amount to even more than before the reduction. . . . 

‘*At the same time we emphasize that we do not approve of rent 
reduction exceeding 25 per cent of the former rent. We also do 
not approve of rent reduction that would affect land ownership 
by the landlords or bring about land revolution. Further we do 
not approve of demands for wage increases or decreases in work- 
ing hours that would make impossible the management of fac- 
tories or stores. We must ensure that factories and stores can earn 
profit, since without profit they would not be able to maintain 
their existence and serve the development of industry and com- 
merce. . . . Workers, peasants, landlords and capitalists should 
all consider the victory of the war of resistance, the independence 
and freedom of our nation, as their premise.*’ 

Obviously, the program of the Chinese Communists in re- 
cent years has not been a program of Communism — a fact 
which has been noted by every foreign observer who has vis- 
ited the guerrilla bases or the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border 
Region. Moreover, it is not a program that is being carried out 
by the Communists alone, for there is close co-operation be- 
tween Communists and non-Communists in these areas. From 
an American point of view, the reforms advocated by the 
Eighteenth Group and New Fourth Armies are rather moder- 
ate and long overdue in China. Some of the changes simply 
involve the enforcement of laws that have been on the statute 
books for many years, but have rarely, if ever, been put into 
practice. 

Yet the deep significance of such changes for China’s tradi- 
tional, landlord-dominated society should not be overlooked. 
The transformation of the Chinese countryside through the 
elevation of the Chinese peasant spells the doom of an out- 
moded agricultural society. Such a transformation has been 
fought unceasingly by elements in China who are mortally 
afraid that a day will come when the ordinary Chinese peas- 
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ant and labourer will have a real voice in their country’s af- 
fairs; but Westerners who have visited guerrilla China do not 
show the same concern. On the contrary, they have been deeply 
impressed by the rise of labour and peasant organizations in 
the North-west and in the areas behind the Japanese lines. 

On this point the views of Michael Lindsay on conditions 
in the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei guerrilla region near Peiping are 
worth quoting. He writes: ® 

“The mass movement organizations are the means by which the 
government carries out its work of popular organization and po- 
litical education. There are 5 civil organizations: farmers, work- 
ers, youth, women, and children; and two military: the self-defense 
corps and the militia. The total number in these organizations 
is very large. According to figures published in July 1942 there 
were over 10^ million in the civil organizations and 8 million in 
the military organizations. (The two figures overlap as a man who 
was in the self-defense corps or militia would also be in the farm- 
ers* or workers' union.) 

. . the [mass] associations have been largely responsible for 
the excellent popular morale and the rapid social progress which 
has been made.” 

In discussing economic policy a distinction must be made 
between the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, which 
was in existence before the present war, and the guerrilla areas 
proper, established at various times since the beginning of 
national resistance in 1937. This is not because there are any 
striking differences between their programs at the present 
time — on the contrary, economic principles and practices 
are fairly uniform — but because the Border Region during 
the period of civil conflict immediately preceding the war with 
Japan was the territory of the old Chinese Soviet Republic, 
the main base of the Chinese Communists. A policy of ex- 
propriating the land of the wealthy was followed here at first, 
but was later abandoned as the Communists and the Central 

5 Michael Lindsay, ‘The North China Front, Part II,” Amerasia, April 14, 
1944, p. 119. This material has also been published in abbreviated form as 
‘The North China Front, II — Organization Behind the Lines,” The Times, 
(London) , November 1 1, 1943. 
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Government moved toward a settlement of their differences. 
Yet it appears that, as a result of the earlier confiscation, peas- 
ant ownership of land is more widespread in this area than 
in the guerrilla regions, where expropriation has never been 
practised. The point is important because it indicates that in 
guerrilla China there has been a scrupulous avoidance of 
anything that could properly be called land revolution or dis- 
possession of the wealthy. 

The main economic problem in the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
region since 1937 has been to increase the production of food 
and goods. Historically this area has been one of the most 
poverty-stricken in China. Yet there appears to ‘have been a 
marked improvement in conditions during the war. Border 
Region leaders assert that the area has not only become self- 
sufiicient in food production, but actually has a surplus, as 
a result of a careful policy of land reclamation, labour co-oper- 
ation, and the increasing employment of draught animals. 
Each year , has seen an increase in crops, and the people are 
said to have more meat and vegetables than before. 

It appears probable that Chungking thought the blockade 
would crush the North-west. 1940 and 1941 were, in fact, hard 
years for the area, but the transition to basic self-sufficiency 
was made, and journalists visiting Yenan in 1944 found higher 
living standards in terms of food, clothing, etc., than in Cen- 
tral areas. Brooks Atkinson, for example, wrote that “the peo- 
ple look better fed, huskier and more energetic than in other 
parts of China.” ® The Yenan area, he said, had a 100 per cent 
food surplus for the year, and the Border Region was mostly 
self-sufficient, although it had to import cotton cloth, iron, 
office paper, and medicines. Similarly, Maurice Votaw, cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore Sun, and an adviser to the Chi- 
nese Ministry of Information, found that the people’s liveli- 
hood had improved, largely as a result of a better diet and 
increased weaving of cloth.'' 

0 New York Times, September 25, 1944. See also: ihid., October 6, 1944. 

7 Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury (New York) , November 3, 1944. 
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Harrison Forman summarized the situation when he 
wrote: ® 

‘Torced by circumstances to become wholly self-reliant . . . 
this border region encourages any and every industry, small or 
large, even subsidizing some which admittedly would be unprofit- 
able if the products they yield could be imported.” 

According to Forman, the Border Region in 1943 opened up 
a million mou of land (one mou equals one-sixth of an acre) , 
and in 1944 it was expected that another million would be re- 
claimed. This, of course, helps to explain the growing food 
supply. He also visited Mitze, a town of 10,000 about 200 
miles north-east of Yenan and reported: ® 

saw no patched garments, no underfed bodies and no beg- 
gars. Even the children ~ there were scores trailing the rarely-seen 
foreigners as though we were Pied Pipers — wore shoes, almost 
without exception, which is a sure sign of prosperity anywhere 
in China.” 

To increase the output of goods has been extremely difficult 
because the North-west before the war was completely lacking 
in modern industrial development and has not in the course of 
resistance received equipment from other areas. The greatest 
deficiency has been in clothing materials,, for until recently 
cotton had never been grown in the Border Region. But cot- 
ton planting has been undertaken, and by the end of 1942 
there was said to be enough cotton to meet half the needs of 
the population. A Dutch engineer, C. Brondgeest, made this 
general observation after passing through the North-west in 
1942: “They weave cloth everywhere, and you see as much 
there as in Chungking. A very good material is made out of 
local wool.'’ 

Production has inevitably been hampered by enemy action, 
for even though the Border Region has always lain outside 
Japanese-invaded territory it has suffered greatly from destruc- 

8 New York Herald Tribune/ June 23, X944* also: ibid., August 6, 1944. 

9 Ibid., September 27, 1944. 

10 Far Eastern Survey (New York) , April 19, 1943, p. 79. 
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tion caused by Japanese planes. The city of Yenan is now 
empty, and 40,000 people live outside in caves dug in the hill- 
sides. Within Yenan itself there is hardly a house or even a 
wall standing. Still more widespread devastation has been 
visited on the guerrilla areas in North and Central China, for 
the Japanese have tried to depopulate these territories by 
burning houses, removing or destroying crops, and sometimes 
driving away the peasants. It was estimated in 1942 that in 
the district west of Peiping two-thirds of the houses had been 
destroyed. And there were large areas in which every village 
had been burnt to the ground, and the peasants lived in the 
mountains in small huts. 

Despite these difficulties economic development continues. 
In fact, Lindsay reported that the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei guer- 
rilla area was practically self-sufficient in the production of 
ordinary paper, and turned out good soap, as well as agricul- 
tural implements, and products for tanning and dyeing. A 
small blast furnace provided iron for military purposes, and 
there was small-scale production of sulphuric acid and explo- 
sives. Early in 1942 the cracking of vegetable oil was begun, 
because of the impossibly high price of imported oil. Much of 
this expansion was linked with the existence of co-operatives, 
estimated to number over 9,000 in Hopei province, east and 
west of the Peiping-Hankow railway. 

The operation of the tax system also helps to curb tenden- 
cies toward inflation, especially since the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 
guerrilla government is able to collect taxes even in some dis- 
tricts in which it does not have complete military control. 
Changes in the system of tax-collection have taken place as a 
result of growing guerrilla experience. Before 1941 taxes were 
usually assessed by village committees on the basis of ability 
to pay. But in that year more specific regulations were intro- 
duced, establishing a graduated income and property tax rang- 
ing from 7 per cent of income for the lowest tax-paying group 
to 65 per cent for the highest. This was a trial rate plan, since 
the figures for income distribution were not known. In 1 942 
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the rates on high incomes were cut, and the tax base was broad- 
ened by including some citizens on levels previously exempt. 
According to Lindsay, one fairly rich landlord declared that 
he was paying less than under the former system. 

The only other taxes in the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei guerrilla 
area are import and export duties (imposed for the purpose of 
controlling trade rather than bringing in revenue) and a neg- 
ligible registration charge on land transfers. Taxes are paid 
mostly in grain, which is then stored locally for use by the 
armed forces. 

Clearly, this is an equitable tax system under which the 
poorest persons do not pay, those who can afford to pay are 
taxed on a graduated scale, and the rich are neither fleeced 
of their wealth nor permitted to retain large quantities of 
grain for hoarding and speculation. The general policy in 
1942 was not to have guerrilla taxes exceed one-eighteenth of 
the levies imposed by the Japanese in near-by areas under 
their control. It should be added that the guerrilla population 
makes large additional contributions to the maintenance of 
the army, but these payments are on a voluntary basis. 

The effectiveness of guerrilla policies has undoubtedly been 
increased by the brutality of the Japanese Army in occupied 
territory, especially in captured guerrilla villages. The efforts 
of the invaders to squeeze as much as they can from the Chi- 
nese population inevitably prevent them from winning civil- 
ian support. This applies not only to the poor peasants, but 
also to the more well-to-do villagers. The effect of the guer- 
rilla economic program (in conjunction with political and 
military policies already discussed) has been to deprive the 
enemy of control over large parts of invaded China. Measures 
hav,e also been taken to prevent Japan from securing products 
of war-time value that it might desire from the guerrilla re- 
gions. 

From the very first the guerrillas in Hopei province fol- 
lowed a policy of planting food grains instead of cotton, and, 
as a result, the Japanese, contrary to their expectations, have 
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secured little cotton. Trade with occupied areas is carefully 
regulated by the guerrillas. In Shansi-Chahar-Hopei there are 
three classes of imports and exports: (i) imports of luxuries 
and exports of articles that would be of military value to 
Japan; (2) imports of semi-luxuries and exports of articles 
that would be of some value to Japan, but are needed for the 
balance of trade; and (5) all other articles. Trade in the first 
category is prohibited, there is a fairly high tax on articles in 
the second, and the third category is duty-free. 

It should not be imagined that the guerrilla areas are Uto- 
pian regions in which difficulties hardly exist, and no mistakes 
are made. On the contrary, conditions are hard in these dis- 
tricts^, and shortcomings certainly are present. (For example, 
a report from the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia area in 1942 indi- 
cated that, while most of the tax-collectors were conscientious 
and hard-working, some had displayed an unsatisfactory atti- 
tude toward the taxpayers.) But it is characteristic of the 
North-western and guerrilla area governments that they vigor- 
ously seek out difficulties and attempt to remove them. They 
have made — if one can believe the testimony of a score of 
foreign observers — an unceasing effort to come to grips with 
the social conditions that have kept China weak and that must 
be overcome if China is to throw maximum strength into the 
ultimate counter-offensive against Japan. Their policies are 
a heartening example of successful adjustment to the condi- 
tions imposed by Chinese economic backwardness and Japa- 
nese invasion. This is why speculation, hoarding, and many 
of the other ills that plague Chungking-controlled territory 
have been kept to a minimum or entirely prevented. It also 
explains why, according to Lindsay, there has been an '‘almost 
complete elimination of corruption in the government.” 

It is not> suggested that the guerrilla model is one that 
Chungking could be expected to follow in every respect; but 
it is clear that Chungking would benefit greatly by taking a 
leaf out of the guerrilla book and giving the people a voice 
North China Front, Part H/' Amerasia, April 14, 1944, p. 124. 
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in the realization of more equitable economic measures. 
Moreover, although differences of opinion within China are 
understandable, the guerrilla economic program deserves at 
the very least to be recognized as a legitimate part of the Chi- 
nese scene, for it has proved its worth in the war against Japan. 
There is every reason why the Central blockade should be 
lifted and a new economic unity established to include the 
whole of fighting China. The present economic division be- 
tween Chungking territory and the Eighteenth Group and 
New Fourth Army areas is of aid only to the Japanese. 
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A NEW POWER 

‘‘Among the four Great Powers, China’s position is really very deli- 
cate. Practically speaking the attitude of China has a great deal to 
do with the question of whether the unity of these Four Powers can 
be successfully and smoothly achieved, both during and after the 
war. We must be aware of the importance and greatness of our re- 
sponsibility and make good use of our efforts.” 

Statement by the Federation of Chinese 
Democratic Parties, Chungking, May 1944A 


The rise of China to a position of international prestige is 
one instance of the great shifts of power that have been ac- 
celerated by the second World War. No matter how bloody 
the process, or how uncertain the duration, it is clear that 
this nation of 450,000,000 people in Eastern Asia is slowly 
throwing off the bonds of a semi-colonial status and moving 
toward full nationhood. None of the weaknesses of China's 
war effort should be allowed , to obscure this long-term trend. 
For the trend is obvious, if one recalls where China stood in- 
ternationally only a few years ago. 

Before China’s war with Japan — and after — the United 
States, Britain, Japan, France, and many other countries en- 
joyed extraterritorial rights, i.e. their citizens and corporations 
in China were under the jurisdiction of special foreign courts, 
not those of the Chinese administration. The only important 
governments which did not have these privileges were the de- 
feated Central Powers of World War I, including Germany, 
and the U.S.S.R. (which voluntarily relinquished extraterri- 
toriality in the early twenties) . Under the extraterritorial 
system there were special areas of foreign residence and con- 
trol in a number of China’s leading cities. One such area was 

1 Pacific Affairs (New York) , September 1944, p. 333. 
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the famous International Settlement at Shanghai. The gen- 
eral effect of extraterritoriality and of various other foreign 
privileges imposed under what were known as the “unequal 
treaties’’ was to limit China’s independence of action within 
its own borders and to hamper its economic, political, and 
military growth. 

Today China’s voice in its own affairs is more limited than 
ever, for Japanese aggression has driven the Central Govern- 
ment from the most highly developed sections of the country. 
This loss of sovereignty goes far beyond the difficulties once 
created by extraterritoriality. But more significant in the long 
run than Japan’s current control of Chinese territory is the 
new recognition of China’s international status by its allies. 
For on October 9, 1942 Britain and the United States re- 
nounced all extraterritorial rights, and on January 11, 1943 
implemented these declarations by concluding separate trea- 
ties with China. The immediate changes were negligible, since 
Japan held most of the areas in which extraterritoriality had 
operated; but the implications for the future were enormous. 
The significance of the step was underlined in December 1943 
when President Roosevelt signed a bill repealing the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. This was an important victory for the idea of 
Chinese equality among the peoples of the world. 

China’s new position was also recognized in the councils 
of the United Nations. For example, in October 1943 China 
joined with Britain, the U.S.S.R., and the United States in 
signing a declaration at Moscow, recognizing the necessity of 
setting up a general international security organization as soon 
as practicable. In November 1943 Chiang Kai-shek met on a 
basis of formal equality with Roosevelt and Churchill at Cairo, 
and in September-October 1944 a Chinese delegation dis- 
cussed plans for a new League of Nations with British and 
American representatives at Dumbarton Oaks. Most impor- 
tant for China in its immediate implications was the Cairo 
conference at which it was agreed that “all the territories 
Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, For- 
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mosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China/' ^ 

China’s inclusion among the Big Four is based on its long 
resistance and ability to survive despite all the blows directed 
against it. Yet it is obvious that China’s actual military power 
is far inferior to that of the United States, the U.S.S.R., and 
Britain, and in the immediate post-war period will be below 
that of France and a number of other countries. There is, in 
short, a striking discrepancy between China’s real strength 
and its rank in world affairs. Strong American diplomatic 
support has made good the difference. Such a policy, of course, 
entails risks as well as advantages. The motives of the United 
States will be discussed in a later chapter, but here it can be 
said that the chief immediate advantages to the world at large 
lie in the stimulus given to Chinese morale and in the strength- 
ening of the general character of the war against the Axis as a 
war of liberation. 

The risk involved in according China a higher rank than 
its present strength warrants, is that Chungking may be un- 
able to fulfill its obligations as a member of the Big Four or 
Big Five. China is receiving a vote equal to, or not far below, 
that of the United States, Britain, and Russia in various inter- 
national bodies currently being formed. But unless China's 
strength increases rapidly in the post-war period, its presence 
among the top powers may impede the operation of the new 
international machinery. For other nations that were, in fact, 
on the same power level as China — or a higher one — might 
soon demand for themselves the same voice as the Chinese. 
Moreover, if a weak Chinese government proved extraordi- 
narily dependent on the United States, this country might, in 
effect, have two votes in the decisions of the Big Four or Big 
Five. This would raise the possibility of a demand by other 
governments that the machinery be overhauled. Or if altera- 
tions proved impracticable, the machinery might be bypassed 

2 The Department of State, Bulletin (Washington, D. C.) , December 4, 
'943. P- 393- 
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and discredited. It is true that a basic tendency of the leading 
powers to work in harmony is more important than the mecha- 
nism of their co-operation. But bad organization — for ex- 
ample, organization divorced from reality — can put a serious 
strain on co-operation. 

When matters are looked at in this light, it becomes clear 
that recent recognition of China’s position in world affairs 
imposes a very great responsibility on the Chinese people and 
their government. When, for example, Roosevelt and Church- 
ill agreed at Cairo that China was to get back Manchuria, 
Formosa, and other territories lost to Japan, the two leaders, 
in effect, placed on China’s shoulders the main burden of 
actually reincorporating these areas. For while other powers 
can promise not to interfere with China’s progressive devel- 
opment and can help China to face the issues before it, only 
the Chinese themselves can really deal with their problems 
effectively. To put the matter concretely, one need only ask 
of what value the Anglo-American pledge concerning For- 
mosa or Manchuria would be, if Chungking — as a result of 
divisive internal policies — proved unable to establish a 
stable authority in those areas. 

China’s responsibility for its own destiny constitutes one 
reason why war-time deterioration in strength contains tragic 
implications for the future. Utter exhaustion and disinte- 
gration in the course of resistance would prevent China from 
reaping the fruits of victory. Progressive Chinese have been 
emphasizing that their country cannot relax its efforts, what- 
ever the cause, without paying for its weakness when peace 
comes. At present there seems to be little prospect that China 
will recover on a large scale before the end of the war, but 
anything that serves to halt the present deterioration and to 
improve conditions will bring dividends in terms of China’s 
post-war power. 

Unquestionably it is also in the fundamental interest of the 
Big Three that China should grow in strength. Yet at times 
doubts have been expressed about China’s future attitude to- 
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ward other nations. Missionaries, American officials, and the 
Chinese themselves have reported a sharp development o£ anti- 
foreignism during the past few years. A Chinese professor, a 
member of the People’s Political Council, wrote not long ago 
that ‘‘the new Chinese nation may behave chauvinistically. 
Perhaps the attitude of the resurrected Poland after the First 
World War is an instance of what is to be expected from 
China.” ® Naturally, developments along these lines disturb 
China’s Allies. 

It is perfectly understandable that Chinese nationalism 
should increase as a result of the war, and it is also obvious 
that many factors, historical and current, tend to promote the 
less desirable aspects of nationalism. For decades on end the 
Chinese have chafed at their lack of complete independence 
and have been embittered by the efforts of foreign powers to 
retain special rights. Time after time they have felt the im- 
pact of foreign aggression on a major or minor scale. When, 
in the mid-twenties, they sought to establish a strong, in- 
dependent Central Government, every power except the 
U.S.S.R. was hostile to their efforts. In the ’30’s, when Japan 
launched its attacks on a large scale, China received noth- 
ing but fair words from the League of Nations or the great 
powers. And when resistance began in 1937, countries like the 
United States and Britain sold to Japan war supplies and ma- 
terials that were used against China. 

After Pearl Harbor China at last had allies, but this proved 
the most cruel disappointment of all. The Chinese had always 
imagined that the entrance of the Western powers into the 
war would mean the early defeat of Japan. Now they found 
that Japan was winning rapid, far-reaching victories, while 
their own position grew worse, and the end of the war seemed 
postponed into the indefinite future. Life was never so hard as 
in the years of blockade following Pearl Harbor. At the same 
time, the swift collapse of Western power in the face of Japa- 

3 T. S. Chien, '‘New China's Demands,” Foreign Affairs (New York) , July 

1943. p- 691. 
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nese attack inevitably delivered a serious blow to the prestige 
of Great Britain and the United States. There was a strong 
tendency in Chungking to say: “Look at the way in which the 
leading nations of the world have been defeated in a short 
period, while we have succeeded in holding out against Japan 
for many years.” The result was not only pride in China, but 
often contempt for China’s Allies. 

As the psychological effects of the Pearl Harbor disaster 
began to wear off, China found itself deeply discontented over 
the position allotted to it in the World War as a whole. The 
main emphasis of the United States and Britain — and the 
entire emphasis of the Russians, who were not at war with 
Japan — was on the struggle against Germany. There were 
good reasons for a “Hitler first” strategy, in view of the close- 
ness of Germany to the main centres of the United Nations, 
and the decisive rdle of the Nazis in the Axis coalition. But 
Chungking, finding itself “the last stop on the line,” came to 
consider itself the stepchild of the war. 

Some Chinese now pushed the idea that China would ulti- 
mately lead Asia, to the exclusion of other powers, and 
dreamed of taking over the colonies lost by Britain and France 
to Japan. There developed in China a species of reactionary, 
isolationist nationalism no less virulent than the American 
variety. China’s isolationists tried to divide their country from 
its Allies and to create friendliness toward the enemy. In the 
course of their campaign, defeatists in high places took advan- 
tage of every shortcoming, real or fancied, of Allied policy. 

This anti-foreignism was reflected in the pages of China’s 
Destiny, which blamed most of China’s ills on other countries. 
At the same time it must be noted that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
speeches, as officially translated, have never shown any chau- 
vinism, and have been scrupulously correct in referring to 
China’s Allies. The Generalissimo has also rejected unequivo- 
cally the idea of Chinese domination of Asia. And various 
Chinese leaders, including Chiang, have sometimes made 
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statements on world affairs that have seemed to be in advance 
— at least verbally — o£ the statements of American or Brit- 
ish leaders. But the basic fact, more important than words, is 
that China’s chauvinists are caught in the web of an insoluble 
dilemma. For while they may dream of making China into a 
new Japan, their military inertia (their attitude that Chung- 
king has done its share of the fighting and should leave the rest 
to its Allies) would prevent China from developing the 
strength needed to carry out imperialist designs. 

On the other hand, a China which fought as hard as it knew 
how and did its utmost to improve its own war effort would in- 
evitably be a democratic China and could hardly be anti- 
foreign. This brings out two fundamental points about Chi- 
na’s future foreign relations: (i) only a progressive China 
can be strong; (2) a progressive China will know how to work 
with its friends. The danger presented by China’s present 
weakness is not that it will be succeeded by strength for ag- 
gression, but that China will continue to be weak and will 
therefore prove a sore spot in world affairs. The nightmare 
of China’s overrunning the whole of Asia is nothing but a bad 
dream. Much more serious would be the possibility of China’s 
being part of a balance-of-power struggle among the Big 
Three, with a resurgent Japan and Germany benefiting from 
the break-up of United Nations unity. 

If China were to be split by civil war, great pressure would 
develop for the powers, particularly the United States and the 
Soviet Union, to intervene and back opposing sides. Fortu- 
nately, Washington and Moscow give every sign of realizing 
that such a development would point toward a third World 
War. They also understand a more immediate fact — that un- 
less the threat of civil war is ended by internal agreement, 
China will not be able to play a maximum part in the remain- 
ing phases of the war with Japan. That the war-time interests 
of the powers and their post-war harmony both demand the 
establishment of peaceful, progressive China is a hopeful sign 
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for the future. It also constitutes a warning to the anti-foreign 
sections of the Chinese population that a chauvinistic China 
might have no friends. 

Sun Fo, in fact, has declared on several occasions that a re- 
actionary China will find itself isolated. The same warning has 
been given by the smaller parties. It is also an important fact 
that Chiang Kai-shek recently has been the subject of sharp 
popular criticism, not only because of China’s internal situa- 
tion, but because of the difficult state of relations with the 
country’s Allies, especially the Soviet Union. The articulate 
sections of the Chinese people want a foreign policy which will 
promote military security, recovery of lost areas, progressive 
economic and political development, and the rise of China to 
a high position among the nations of the world. There is no 
sign that large groups have been won over to anti-foreignism. 
On the contrary, the popular desire for greater democracy 
runs counter to the idea of an anti-democratic aggressive for- 
eign policy. 

At the same time it is well for Americans to recognize that 
close, well-conceived co-operation with China, based on a 
policy of encouraging needed reforms, will tend to reduce 
anti-foreignism and to strengthen China’s democratic tend- 
encies. It also seems reasonable to expect existing anti-foreign- 
ism to decline once the Japanese blockade is broken, and for- 
eign aid begins to reach China in substantial quantities. 
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IMPERIAL ALLY 

“Great Britain's stock in China has been low since the days of our 
reverses in Hongkong, Singapore, and Burma, which affected the 
fortunes of many Chinese and hit a shrewd blow at our prestige. . . . 
One way or another we have found ourselves in relatively poor 
repute.” 

The Times (London), July 7, 1944. 


There is an element of paradox in the alliance of Britain 
and China in the war against Japan. For Britain, as the world’s 
leading imperial power, has been an outstanding foe of colo- 
nial nationalism. Two decades ago opposition to Britain — 
then the largest foreign investor in China — was at the very 
heart of the revolution of 1924-7, giving rise to some of the 
most turbulent actions of that hectic period. 

After 1931, as the Japanese armies drove forward, Tokyo 
replaced London as a threat in the eyes of the Chinese. But 
since Downing Street now became a supporter of an appease- 
ment policy toward Japan, Britain was viewed as an accom- 
plice of the actual aggressors in Tokyo. This was particularly 
true after the launching of resistance in 1937, for British pol- 
icy in the four and a half years from then until Pearl Harbor 
was one of almost continuous retreat before an aggressive 
Japan. To be sure, the British did not retreat alone, but they 
bore the burden of opprobrium because they were the leaders 
of appeasement. What Washington seemed to do reluctantly 
or in error Britain gave the impression of doing intentionally 
and out of fixed policy. In Britain’s actions the Chinese felt 
they could detect no note o^ sympathy for themselves. 

Yet even before 1937 Britain was forced by the logic of 
events to give some support to China. In the fall of 1935 Lon- 
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don helped the Nanking Government to reorganize its cur- 
rency system, thereby strengthening the Chinese regime 
against Japan. After the launching of China’s resistance, the 
British, following in the wake of the United States, extended 
a few small loans that had the effect of bolstering Chung- 
king’s war effort. But basically British policy was one of ap- 
peasement of Japan, not only after the fall of France, when 
Britain lost its freedom of action in the Far East, but also in 
the period before the European conflict, when there was still 
time to seek an international coalition to curb the aggressors 
short of a world war. 

Then came December 1941, and Hong Kong was attacked 
as well as Pearl Harbor. London and Chungking became allies 
under the worst possible circumstances, for the rapid succes- 
sion of British defeats in the months following the outbreak 
of the Pacific war knocked the bottom out of British prestige 
in Asia, at least temporarily. Chinese distrust of London’s 
motives and actions was heightened, and all the hatreds di- 
rected against the Britain of appeasement were transferred to 
Britain the ineffective enemy of Japan. The early part of 
1942 saw a veritable orgy of Anglophobia in Chungking. So 
sharp was the outburst both in official circles and the press 
that it alarmed Americans in China, even though they were 
themselves critical of events in Malaya and Burma. 

The Chinese had their doubts. They suspected that Church- 
ill did not wish to see the war against Japan develop on a 
large scale until Britain was in a position to participate fully 
and take back its colonies. They suspected that Britain was 
afraid of the political repercussions on India of a really inde- 
pendent China. They feared that London, in order to have a 
counterweight to Chinese power in Asia, might wish to avoid 
defeating Japan completely. In brief, they felt that Britain was 
their ally entirely out of necessity, and would do everything 
it could to prevent China and other Asiatic countries from 
rising in status. After the debdcle in Malaya and Burma, the 
Chinese were especially outraged at developments in India. 
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They did not believe that Britain had any intention of reach- 
ing a satisfactory agreement with the Indian nationalists, and 
were afraid of the effect this might have on India’s role as a 
base in the war against Japan. Chiang Kai-shek, it is true, vis- 
ited India in February 1942, and sought to encourage a set- 
tlement, but without success. Chinese suspicions about Brit- 
ain’s objectives were strengthened the following November, 
when Churchill declared that he had ‘'not become the King’s 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” ^ 

In China’s suspicions there was a combination of truth and 
self-justification. The development of British policy reveals 
clearly that the London Government, and especially the Prime 
Minister, are too slow to recognize the forces making for the 
development of independent countries in colonial Asia. Nor 
is there any reason to doubt that the British have been dis- 
turbed at the way in which the United States has helped to 
push China into the ranks of the Big Four, a position to which 
London feels China is not entitled in terms of its strength. At 
the same time, it must be recognized that Chungking, by en- 
couraging criticism of the British in the months after Pearl 
Harbor, helped to obscure some of its own shortcomings, 
Anglophobia, like anti-foreignism in general, has been a use- 
ful means of shifting responsibility for the government’s de- 
ficiencies. Naturally, if the Chinese people could be convinced 
that almost all their troubles arose from the Japanese block- 
ade and the failure of the Western powers to break the block- 
ade, there would be a strong tendency to overlook the effect 
of internal disunity, inadequate measures against inflation, 
and unsatisfactory military organization on China’s war effort. 

The British have slowly taken steps to improve their rela- 
tions with China. They have relinquished extraterritoriality, 
dispatched a good will mission to China (Chungking in turn 
sent one to England) , concluded a £50,000,000 loan, and co- 
operated with China in the development of United Nations 

1 New York Times, NovemheT 11, 1942. 
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organizations. But their actions have lagged far behind the 
needs of the day. For example, the £50,000,000 loan was of- 
fered to China in February 1942 at the same time as an Amer- 
ican loan of $500,000,000. No strings were attached to the lat- 
ter, and the Chinese accepted it at once. But the British cir- 
cumscribed their offer with conditions for its use, with the 
result that the loan was not actually concluded until the 
spring of 1944, i.e. more than two years after it was originally 
proposed. It is perfectly true, as British spokesmen have 
pointed out, that a straitened financial position prevents Lon- 
don from being as free in the economic field as the United 
States. Nevertheless, the loan was intended largely to have a 
political effect at a time of great difficulty for China. The 
delay in concluding the agreement nullified this effect for the 
most part, and perhaps did more to prejudice Chinese-Brit- 
ish relations than if the credit had never been offered. 

The Chinese were greatly aroused over Churchill’s speech 
of March 21, 1943, in which he suggested that the war against 
Japan would not start in earnest until after the defeat of Ger- 
many. With the end of the European conflict, he said, the task 
would be ‘‘to rescue China from her long torment ” — a con- 
descending phrase which must have seemed intolerable to 
Chungking. He also appeared to exclude China from the lead- 
ing powers of the United Nations, and confined his references 
to the Big Three. Five days later Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden reassured the Chinese and declared they should have no 
fear, for Britain would never forget how for years China had 
resisted aggression single-handed. 

On September 28, 1944 Prime ‘Minister Churchill, in a 
speech to the House of Commons, spoke critically and con- 
descendingly of the military situation in China, where severe 
setbacks had been suffered despite “lavish American help.” It 
was, he said, “one of the most disappointing vexations.” These 
remarks infuriated the Chungking Government as well as the 
Chinese press, and a spokesman of the National Military Coun- 
cil subsequently issued a sharp statement, praising the efforts 
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of the United States to help China, but pointing to the small- 
ness of American aid. What was at stake in the controversy was 
not the size of American deliveries, but the responsibility 
for China’s reverses in battle. Churchill, while making no spe- 
cific reference to Chinese internal conditions, implied that 
Chungking was responsible. The military spokesman, on the 
other hand, suggested that the blockade and the use of Chi- 
nese troops and supplies in the Allied campaign on the Yun- 
nan-Burma front explained the weakness of resistance in east- 
ern China. 

Whatever the ‘Vexations” of the moment, in the future the 
British will need China as a market, and the Chinese — no 
matter how much they may secure from the United States in 
the way of loans — are going to find close economic relations 
with Britain useful. But there are various territorial issues 
that will require settlement before British-Chinese affairs can 
be set on an even course. One of these affects Tibet, a quasi- 
independent country bordering on India and once under Chi- 
nese sovereignty. China has never given up its claims to Tibet 
and may press them more vigorously after the defeat of Japan. 
More significant will be China’s attitude toward colonial areas 
in South-east Asia containing sizeable Chinese populations 
and economic interests. In Malaya, for example, the Chinese 
formed 39 per cent of the total population, and almost three- 
quarters of the population of Singapore in 1931. Chinese cap- 
ital in Malaya was estimated in the years before the Pacific 
war at a conservative $200,000,000 and perhaps a good deal 
more. Total Chinese capital in the whole of South-east Asia 
may have been $650,000,000 or higher. The British, of course, 
are deeply interested in the role these Chinese communities 
will play after the war, for they see in them possible instru- 
ments of a revitalized Chinese foreign policy. 

But overshadowing these issues is the question of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon. Hong Kong, a small island off the South 
China coast not far from Canton, was wrested from China in 
1842 after the Manchu Empire had been defeated in battle by 
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the British. Subsequently Hong Kong was developed into one 
of the greatest ports in the world as well as an important base 
for British interests in China. Kowloon, on the Chinese 
mainland opposite Hong Kong, was secured many years later 
as a leased territory and administered as part of the island 
colony. The British have considered the two areas a unit, and 
the surrender of extraterritorial rights in 1942-3 did not in- 
volve the return of Kowloon to China. 

The future of Hong Kong and Kowloon is a matter about 
which the Chinese feel deeply, for both are overwhelmingly 
Chinese in population and are regarded as symbols of the semi- 
colonial status that Chinese nationalists have long worked 
to abolish. From the British point of view, however, Hong 
Kong is a source of profit, a military base, a shipping centre, 
and an advanced foothold in the Far East, not lightly to be re- 
linquished. The British also argue that Hong Kong’s eco- 
nomic development is largely the result of their ownership 
of the island. 

The Chinese attitude was expressed delicately, but unmis- 
takably, by Chiang Kai-shek in China’s Destiny when he said: ^ 

"Our countrymen should know that Kowloon and Hong Kong 
are geographically interdependent and must be settled at the 
same time. . . . We believe that the British Government will not 
hinder the eternally friendly relations between Britain and China 
on account of this tiny piece of ground.” 

Hong Kong is not crucial for either China or Britain, but may 
deeply affect the course of their future relations. It would be 
a tragedy if the influence should continue to be a bad one, for 
over the long haul Hong Kong and Kowloon seem certain to 
revert to China. This is especially true because Hong Kong’s 
entire livelihood normally depends on its links with the Chi- 
nese hinterland. If the British prove obstinate on the retro- 
■cession of the colony, the time may come when the Chinese 
will seek to choke Hong Kong to death by channelling the im- 

2 Chiang Kai-shek, Chung Kuo Chih Ming Yiln (Chungking, Cheng Chung 
Shu Chii, 1943) , p. 15 S 1 . 
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port and export trade of South China through Chinese ports. 
In that event, Britain would have secured China's lasting 
enmity, China would lose the benefit of close economic rela- 
tions with Britain, and the unity of the United Nations would 
suffer a serious blow. 

Yet a settlement of the Hong Kong-Kowloon problem need 
not provide insuperable obstacles. The main features of a 
solution would seem to be the return of the territory to Chi- 
nese sovereignty, with adequate safeguards for British inter- 
ests. If Britain insists on holding more, or the Chinese on giv- 
ing less, there will be trouble. But the main responsibility 
rests on the British, for it seems unlikely that the Chinese 
would refuse to arrange economic guarantees in return for 
political control of the area. 

It is in a matter such as this that certain shortcomings of 
Britain’s Far Eastern policy are clearly seen. For while the 
exact terms of the retrocession of Hong Kong cannot be dis- 
cussed as long as it remains in Japanese hands, and while 
London may have its doubts as to the ability of the Chinese 
Government to maintain order there immediately after vic- 
tory, it is not too early for Britain to indicate its general inten- 
tion to reach an amicable solution of the problem following 
Japan’s defeat. Unwillingness to alter Hong Kong’s status is 
certain to prove a sterile, costly policy in the long run, even 
though China may not be in a position to insist on its demands 
for some time to come. Great Britain has been far too slow in 
adjusting imperial interests to the growth of Chinese nation- 
alism and national power. 

At the same time, whatever the objectionable features of 
British policy, it can only be harmful for Chungking to toler- 
ate or encourage Anglophobia. China needs Britain and it 
needs the United Nations. It cannot afford, as far as its own 
actions are concerned, to create enemies among its Allies or to 
do anything that will divide its Allies from each other. Wise 
policy would prompt the discouraging of blanket hostility to- 
ward Britain and the turning of China’s attention to those 
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specific matters between itself and London that demand atten- 
tion or are capable of being handled at the particular mo- 
ment. It is also worth noting that effective steps to strengthen 
China internally will have a far greater effect than harsh words 
in bringing about modifications of British policy. For London 
is more likely to deal realistically with a strong and united 
China than idealistically with a weak and divided one. 
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NORTHERN FRONTIER 

“It is my task to declare on behalf of the people of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics their sincere friendship for China and 
their sympathy in the heroic struggle for national independence of 
the Chinese people. The people of the Soviet Union trust that China’s 
struggle will bring victory.” 

Statement of Soviet Ambassador Paniushkin 
on presenting his credentials to Lin Sen, 
Chairman of the Chinese Government, Sep- 
tember a, 1939.’- 


With no foreign country have China’s relations in recent 
decades undergone such extreme changes as with Russia, The 
Tsarist regime attempted in the nineties and early years of the 
current century to seize Manchuria and, after being defeated 
by Japan in 1904-5, retained a sphere of influence in the 
northern part of that area. At the same time the Russians ex- 
tended their influence in Outer Mongolia. China clearly had 
no reason to trust them. But the Soviet Government within a 
few years of its establishment renounced all special rights in 
China and expressed willingness to work with the Chinese on 
a basis of full equality. 

So rapidly did the pendulum of relations swing that in 1923 
and 1924 Sun Yat-sen reached a complete working accord with 
the Russians. The Kuomintang was reorganized along lines 
suggested by Soviet advisers, close co-operation was established 
between Sun’s followers and the Chinese Communist party, 
and the Kuomintang’s internal and foreign policies took on a 
left-wing tendency. No foreign government has ever had as 

1 Lawrence K. Rosinger, “Soviet Far Eastern Policy,” Pacific Affairs (New 
York) , September 1940, p. 267. 
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intimate relations with the Kuomintang as the Soviet Union 
did during the mid-twenties. But with the break-up of the 
united front in 1927, the new regime at Nanking made an 
about face. The Chinese Government broke off relations with 
Russia and did not resume them until December 1932 — after 
the Japanese seizure of Manchuria had raised a spectre greater 
than that of Moscow. 

Chinese-Soviet relations were correct rather than cordial in 
the next few years, but became warmer as Chinese resistance 
to Japan drew near. In August 1937, after the outbreak of 
the Chinese-Japanese war, China and the Soviet Union signed 
a non-aggression pact at Nanking. This constituted a pledge 
of Russian friendliness toward China’s national resistance and 
went beyond any expression of support by any other power 
until Pearl Harbor. The Russians followed this up with ma- 
terial help. After the German military mission left China in 
the summer of 1938, Russian technical experts began to come 
in, mostly to deal with matters of engineering, communica- 
tions, transport, and artillery. The Russians were also alone 
among China’s present Allies in sending war equipment to 
China in the early years of the war. On June 16, 1939 Moscow 
and Nanking agreed on a 750,000,000-ruble credit under 
which the U.S.S.R. was to deliver airplanes and other military 
supplies in exchange for shipments of such Chinese products 
as tungsten, antimony, and tea. When added to two previous 
credits, this meant that Russian loans to China exceeded those 
extended by any other country in the period before the Pacific 
War. 

With the outbreak of the European conflict in September 
1939, Soviet relations with Britain, France, and the United 
States underwent far-reaching changes, but Soviet-Chinese 
relations remained relatively unaltered. On more than one oc- 
casion the Russians seemed to make a point of stressing their 
friendship for China. On December 21, 1939, for example, 
Chiang Kai-shek sent Stalin a congratulatory birthday mes- 
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sage. Subsequently the Generalissimo received the following 
emphatically cordial reply: ^ 

“Head of the Chinese State and China’s National Army, Mr. 
Chiang Kai-shek: I thank you for your congratulations. Wish you 
complete victory over the enemies of China.’’ 

It would also appear that the Russians kept up their deliveries 
of supplies to China, except during the period of the Soviet- 
Finnish War in 1939-40. After the conclusion of their neu- 
trality pact with Japan in April 1941, they made it clear that 
they did not regard the agreement as affecting their relations 
with China. 

Nevertheless, a subtle change in relations gradually took 
place. One factor influencing Soviet-Chinese affairs was the 
Soviet Union’s involvement in war with Germany in June 
1941. This probably made it impossible for Moscow to deliver 
supplies on the same scale as before. No figures are available, 
but by 1942 very little was coming through over the North- 
west Highway between the two countries, and in 1943 and 
1944 this trickle probably diminished almost to the vanishing 
point. A second factor was the internal situation in China, 
marked as it was by growing hostility between Chungking and 
the Chinese Communists. This development had repercus- 
sions in foreign affairs, for the Chungking Government be- 
came deeply suspicious of the U.S.S.R., and the Russians 
became more cautious toward Chungking. It seems reason- 
able to assume that the danger of civil war on the part of the 
Chinese regime against its own guerrillas also influenced the 
Russian decision to cut down on supplies. 

Recent Soviet-Chinese relations have been marked by for- 
mal correctness, but Russophobia has been so widely cherished 
by official Chungking circles as to amaze and startle American 
visitors, in whose own country hostility toward the U.S.S.R. 
has slowly diminished under the influence of military partner- 
ship. Chungking’s fear of the Russians has exceeded hostility 

2 Ibid. ,^.2.^1. 
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toward the British. In 1944 few developments alarmed the 
Chinese Government so much as Soviet progress against the 
Nazi armies in the West. Chungking was afraid of the influ- 
ence of a strong U.S.S.R. on Chinese politics and of the pos- 
sibility that the Russians might enter the Far Eastern War. 

Since feelings of this sort could not very well be aired in 
public, the investigator who sought an answer to the question, 
“Why does the Chinese Government fear Russia? ” was usu- 
ally referred to territorial questions. The Russians, it was 
said, might be planning to take over Manchuria after Japan 
was defeated, or to retain their special position in the north- 
western province of Sinkiang. They might also refuse to see 
Outer Mongolia return to Chinese sovereignty. Chiang Kai- 
shek mentioned these issues in general terms, when he de- 
clared in China’s Destiny: * 

“Chinese-Soviet frontier problems have not been settled com- 
pletely as yet. Now all the nations allied against aggression are 
one after another giving up their special rights in our country. 
So in view of the traditionally friendly relations between China 
and the Soviet Union, all problems between the two countries will 
naturally reach a just and fair settlement.” 

There is no doubt that the Soviet-Chinese frontier could 
become one of the world’s great danger zones, but there is not 
much to go on in speculating about the future. As far as Man- 
churia is concerned, Japan has given the Russians good reason 
to be deeply interested in what happens to the territory. But 
Moscow has not suggested in word or action that it wishes to 
take Manchuria over. In fact, it seems likely that before pledg- 
ing the return of Manchuria to China at the Cairo conference, 
Britain and the United States had already sounded out the 
Russians on the question. On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. is 
nothing if not realistic. In the Far East, as in Europe, Moscow 
presumably will want on its borders friendly states, orderly 
within and peaceful without. 

If China were' split by Kuomintang-Communist civil war, 

S Chiang Kai-shek, Chung Kuo Chih Ming Yiin (Chungking, Cheng Chung 
Shu Chu, 1945) , pp. 121-2. 
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the Eighteenth Group Army might control Manchuria be- 
cause it has developed guerrilla resistance in that territory. 
Manchuria would then have a Chinese administration, but 
not an administration subject to Chungking. It must also be 
borne in mind that, if the Russians enter the war in Asia and 
help to liberate Manchuria from the Japanese, they pre- 
sumably will reach working agreements with local Chinese 
forces, i.e. the Communist guerrillas. In that event the Eight- 
eenth Group Army would be greatly strengthened. One must 
conclude that the Russians, no matter how scrupulously they 
observe Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, will inevitably 
have a powerful influence in shaping the future of that region. 

Outer Mongolia, another area that may produce conflict, has 
a 90 per cent non-Chinese population, but was once under 
Chinese control. The Russians have not questioned China’s 
theoretical sovereignty. What has been in doubt is China’s 
ability to defend the territory or to establish a stable, enlight- 
ened administration, for Outer Mongolia is remote from the 
centres of Chinese power, and Chinese rule there traditionally 
involved oppression of the native population. When the 
U.S.S.R. sent troops into Outer Mongolia after World War I, 
that territory had already been the scene of military opera- 
tions by a corrupt Chinese war-lord and a White Russian 
adventurer who was an agent of Japan. At present Outer Mon- 
golia is known as a ''People’s Republic,” and while not for- 
mally part of the U.S.S.R., is closely linked with it economi- 
cally, politically, and by a military alliance. According to 
Owen Lattimore, the leading American authority on Mon- 
golian affairs, "Soviet policy has indisputably used the power 
thus accruing to it in the interests of the Mongol people as a 
whole.” The people of the area, he says, "now have, under the 
Mongol People’s Republic, the most popular and representa- 
tive government they have ever had and a rising standard of 
living shared equally throughout the country.” ^ There is 

4 Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China (New York, American 
Geographical Society, 1940) , p. 199. 
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every res-son to doubt that the Outer IVIongoliRn population 
would benefit from coming under Chinese rule at present. 
This does not exclude the possibility of fruitful, close rela- 
tions between Outer Mongolia and a progressive post-war 
China. 

The only border question concerning which there have 
been any recent developments is that of Sinkiang, a province 
which has been Chinese territory since about 1760, but was 
governed until 1942 by autonomous local Chinese officials. 
About nine-tenths of the estimated two and a half million 
people living in this vast area are non-Chinese and do not 
speak Chinese. In 1934 the Russians supported the forces of 
General Sheng Shih-tsai, and helped him to win out in a mili- 
tary struggle then going on in the province. Moscow appears 
to have been motivated chiefly by fear that Sinkiang 
would fall to Japan. Since the Chinese Government at 
Nanking was then too weak to administer the province or guar- 
antee that the Japanese would not come in, the Russians en- 
tered. Subsequently, Russian garrisons were stationed in Sin- 
kiang, and the U.S.S.R. helped to build roads, develop irriga- 
tion, train a provincial army and police force, and bring 
about the general reconstruction of the province. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the Russian relationship — which was entirely 
natural in view of Sinkiang’s closeness geographically and 
economically to Soviet territory and the vast distance between 
Sinkiang and Central Chinese areas — was beneficial to the 
region. Moreover, despite frequent sensational stories about 
Russian domination, it is now clear that the Soviets did not 
take over complete power. After visiting Sinkiang in 1943, 
Time correspondent Theodore H. White expressed the fol- 
lowing opinion: “ 

“Russian influence was vast and powerful. Yet never was it so 
great as the outside world believed. Always, Sheng kept sover- 
eignty; never did he wholly relinquish the internal administra- 
tion.” 

e Time (New York) , October gg, 1943, p, «8. 
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In 1942 Sheng, probably expecting Stalingrad to fall, de- 
cided to establish closer relations with the Central Govern- 
ment. Friction developed between Sheng and the U.S.S.R., 
and at Chungking’s demand the Russians withdrew. They 
took with them their oil-drilling and -refining machinery, 
automobiles, spare tires, generators, furniture, household 
goods, mining equipment, and an aircraft assembly plant. 
The Soviet trading agency was closed down, and garrison 
troops were recalled. The Russians seem almost to have re- 
moved every nail and bolt they ever brought into the province. 
Superficially the effect was to establish national authority in 
Sinkiang and extend Chungking’s political power. 

But Sinkiang was much poorer when the Russians departed, 
for the Central regime, far off and beset by its own prob- 
lems, was in no position to replace the facilities that Moscow 
had withdrawn. Besides, the Soviet action was a clear indica- 
tion of the U.S.S.R.’s unwillingness to send supplies to China, 
for much of the equipment taken out of Sinkiang had been 
valuable in the operation of the North-west Highway passing 
through the province between Soviet Turkestan and China. 
It is true that at the time the Russians were waging the Battle 
of Stalingrad, and were not in a position to send much aid to 
China. But it seems doubtful that they would have taken the 
drastic measures they did if it had not been for the bad state 
of their relations with China, their low opinion of Chung- 
king’s conduct of the war effort, and the fear that military aid 
might be used to prosecute civil war. 

In any event, rarely has a government won so Pyrrhic a vic- 
tory as did Chungking in Sinkiang. It took over the shell of 
a province and forced out the Russians at great cost to itself 
and the local population. Subsequently, relations with Russia 
grew worse. In April 1944, the official Soviet news agency, 
Tass, published a statement about alleged Chinese attacks on 
Kazakhs (a local nomad people) fleeing into Outer Mon- 
golia from Sinkiang. The report said that Outer Mongolia’s 
borders had been violated and suggested that the Kazakhs 
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were fleeing from oppression. Chungking denied that the vio- 
lation had occurred. 

Territorial issues involving sparsely populated, remote areas 
like Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia reflect deeper disagree- 
ment elsewhere. The root of disagreement probably lies in 
two simple facts: Chungking fears that the Soviet Union will 
aid the Chinese Communists, and the Soviet Union dislikes 
the policies of the Chinese regime. At no time has Chungking 
suggested that the Russians have sent supplies to the Commu- 
nists, nor have the Soviet Government and press ever shown 
anything but friendliness for the cause of China’s resistance 
to Japan. But Soviet writers have more than once voiced 
strong disapproval of Chungking’s internal practices. Refer- 
ence has already been made to an article of August 1943 in 
War and the Working Class. ^ Another article printed by the 
same publication early in June 1944 criticized Chungking 
iQT attributing its military setbacks to economic difficulties, 
shortage of arms, and lack of outside military aid. “It hits the 
eye/’ the writer declared, “that, in spite of numerous plans, 
very little is being done in China to build a military and in- 
dustrial foundation.” ^ The article went on to express the view 
that “England and especially the United States are rendering 
(Ilhina all possible military and economic help in the difficult 
blockade conditions.” An attack was made on “feudal surviv- 
als” in the Chinese Army as well as on the use of Central 
troops to blockade the North-west. Again in July 1944, War 
and the Working Class warned that China needs “a decisive 
severing with the reactionary elements.” The article spoke of 
the danger of Japanese consolidation on the continent of 
Asia.® 

These statements do not differ from many published in the 
United States, nor do they seem to go counter to the views of 
the United States Government on conditions in China. In 
both Moscow and Washington there is a keen awareness of the 


6 See p. 100. 

r New York TimeSj June 5, 1944. 


8 Ibid., July 19, 1944. 
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internal shortcomings of China’s war effort, the need for 
greater unity, and the seriousness of the military problems 
raised by China’s weaknesses. If the Russians at some point 
participate in the war with Japan, it will become clear that 
their concern over Chinese conditions has not been simply 
an ideological one, but has been linked with their desire to 
bring about Japan’s defeat. On the other hand, while Ameri- 
can and Soviet policies are similar in their critical approach to 
Chinese internal affairs and their sympathetic attitude toward 
Chinese resistance, the United States follows a policy of sup- 
port for Chungking that is not paralleled in the U.S.S.R. 

As we have already noted, the Chinese Government has been 
worried over the possibility that the Soviet Union will enter 
the Far Eastern War, linking up territorially with the Chinese 
Communists by moving through Manchuria and Mongolia. 
The situation is paradoxical in the extreme, but reflects 
Chungking’s fear that it could not control the political forces 
that would be unleashed by Russian entry into the war with 
Japan. If the Chinese Government had a firm united front 
with the Communists and other political elements, if its econ- 
omy and military organization were running as efficiently as 
war conditions permit, if it were practising democratic or 
semi-democratic government, it would be in a position to wel- 
come Soviet military participation. For its prestige among the 
Chinese people would be unassailable. 

Unfortunately a different situation exists. Chungking is 
running an inefficient, reactionary, undemocratic regime 
whose prestige among the people recently has diminished in 
unmistakable fashion. There is great discontent in China, as 
well as widespread military ineffectiveness. As long as these 
conditions are open to improvement, the Big Three have a 
good basis for working together, since they have a common 
interest in a peaceful, satisfactory settlement. But if matters 
should reach the point of civil war, an intolerable strain might 
be placed on the United Nations partnership. Then, it would 
not be a matter of Moscow and Washington trying to patch 
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things up, but of both capitals, as well as London, deciding 
which side to support in the Chinese internal struggle. 

It is apparent, then, that Chinese internal conditions hold 
the key to Chinese-Soviet relations. An editorial in Life mag- 
azine has put the matter very simply: ® 

. . if China's government should become a fascistic, power- 
hungry, repressive, landlords'-and-usurers’ government, it is all 
too likely to get into trouble with Russia; whereas a government 
which stands for freedom, reform and international cooperation 
is. not. Under no circumstances would the American people ever 
wish to be embroiled with the Soviet Union in a struggle in which 
they would feel politically on the wrong side." 

It is not an accident that those elements in Central territory 
which have been pressing most actively for more democracy 
have also urged an improvement in relations with the U.S.S.R. 
This is especially true of Sun Fo, who is a firm supporter of 
Chinese-Soviet friendship. 

As a result of these internal demands, strong pressure by 
the United States, and awareness of the issues that might arise 
if the Russians should enter the war under existing conditions, 
the Chinese Government has sought to erase some of the hos- 
tility existing between itself and Moscow. In the summer of 
1944, for example, the controlled Chinese press began to 
praise the Russians and to devote quite a bit of space to Soviet 
military gains in the West. At the end of August Chungking 
announced the resignation of Sheng Shih-tsai, Governor of 
Sinkiang, who had won the bitter enmity of the Russians as 
a result of his policies in the previous two and a half years. 
There is good reason to believe that Sheng was not forced out 
because of this situation, but that Chungking simply found in 
his anti-Soviet attitude a convenient weapon to use against 
him. Publicly, however, Chungking chose to suggest that 
his resignation was designed to improve relations with the 
U.S.S.R. 


8 ‘‘News From China/' Life (New York) , May 1, 1944, p. 28. 
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In an address to the People’s Political Council on Septem- 
ber i6, 1944, Chiang Kai-shek declared that China had been 
doing its best since the Cairo and Teheran conferences to de- 
velop closer Chinese-Soviet relations. He said it was hoped 
matters would improve, now that the government had removed 
what had been regarded as obstacles to closer friendship. This 
was presumably a reference to Sheng’s resignation. The Coun- 
cil itself passed a resolution urging greater amity and propos- 
ing that a people’s good will mission be sent from China to 
the U.S.S.R. 

But it is obvious that a formal improvement on the diplo- 
matic level, while useful, represents only a first step in deal- 
ing with the Chinese-Soviet problem. For Soviet policy, it 
should hardly be necessary to say, is shaped by highly practi- 
cal conceptions of national interest. Relations have not been 
strained simply because of Sheng Shih-tsai, nor can they be 
improved fundamentally by friendly press comment or the 
sending of a mission, desirable though these steps are. The 
present state of hostility on the part of Chungking merely 
reflects conditions of disunity in China. A Chinese regime 
functioning more efficiently and with greater unity will have 
a sound domestic base and will not need to express internal 
differences in the form of hostility toward an ally. 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

. . anyone who has read some history is aware that the attitude 
of the United States toward China has always been changing ac- 
cording to the conditions of China’s internal affairs in past years. 
The first United States Minister to China, who was most friendly to 
her, wrote of the excellent administration of the Manchus in the last 
years of the regime, in order to get the sympathy of the American 
people. But Theodore Roosevelt, knowing of the corruption of the 
Manchus, felt the utmost contempt for China and became friendly 
to Japan. ... At a time when we expect to receive great material 
and technical assistance from the United States and when we are 
building a really modernized nation, we ought to take accurate stock 
of ourselves.” 

Professor Ho Ping-ti, writing in the Chinese 
Army newspaper, Sao Tang Pao, July ii, 
1944 - 


Traditionally the United States and China have been on 
relatively close terms, because in the maelstrom of Far East- 
ern international relations this country has seemed to ask 
least from the Chinese. The reason, it need hardly be said, 
does not lie in the inherent goodness of Americans, but in 
the nature of this country's interests and national develop- 
ment. For the United States found at an early date that its 
international economic position was best served by helping 
to establish a united, sovereign China rather than by com- 
peting in a division of the Chinese spoils. This material con- 
sideration has been reinforced by the American missionary 
interest in China, as well as by the tendency of Americans, re- 
membering their own history, to favour the independence of 
other peoples. On the opposite side of the ledger many Ameri- 
can actions in the past century have been contrary to this 
policy, and have involved the use of force in China or the 
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adoption of an unsympathetic attitude. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of friendliness has been a strong one. 

After Chinese resistance was launched in 1937, the United 
States followed a short-sighted, contradictory policy toward 
the warring nations in the Orient. There never was any ques- 
tion about the genuine sympathy of the great mass of Ameri- 
cans for the Chinese cause, or their concern about Japanese 
expansion. But for a long time the powerful aggressor received 
more material aid from this country than did his weak vic- 
tim. For this there were a number of reasons: isolationist 
sentiment in the United States; the profitability of selling 
scrap iron, oil, and other commodities to Japan; the possibil- 
ity that Japan might turn northward against the U.S.S.R.; 
lack of confidence in the power of China to resist; hope that 
Japan might be bought off by concessions or undergo a change 
in government; fear that Japan would invade the Indies if 
we placed an embargo on oil; and failure to realize the full 
import of Nazism and Japanese militarism for the world as a 
whole. These considerations in varying degrees shaped the 
course taken by the United States. Not least important was 
the attitude of a large and powerful Congressional bloc that 
opposed any move toward collective action designed to pre- 
serve peace. 

At the same time, within the framework fixed by these in- 
fluences the United States continued to express its traditional 
policy toward China. The diplomatic record was always kept 
clear — a verbal course that unquestionably had a beneficial 
effect on Chinese morale, especially when it was accompanied 
by material aid. It is a significant fact that the United States 
Treasury’s silver purchase policy enabled China to secure large 
amounts of dollar exchange preceding the war with Japan and 
in the early years of the conflict. Perhaps equally important 
was the extension of several American commodity loans to 
China, particularly at crucial phases of Chinese resistance. 
For example, China received a U.S. 125,000,000 American 
credit at the time of Wang Ching-wei’s desertion in December 
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1938, another of U.S. I20, 000,000 when he established his 
puppet regime in March 1940, and two loans of U.S. $50,- 
000,000 each near the end of 1940, when Japan recognized his 
“government.” Another of U.S. $25,000,000 had been given 
in September 1940. In May 1941 China became eligible for 
lend-lease aid, and in the summer of that year an American 
military mission was sent to Chungking to discuss lend-lease 
plans. At the same time the United States Government facili- 
tated the organization of the “Flying Tigers” under Colonel 
— later General — Claire L. Chennault. 

Yet, it was not until the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
forced an end to all discussions with Tokyo that the United 
States and China became full-fledged allies. There is no mis- 
taking the fact that, despite our sympathy for China, it was 
fear of Japanese aggression and Japan’s concrete actions 
against American interests that moved the United States Gov- 
ernment to oppose Tokyo in the decade before Pearl Harbor. 
Friendliness toward China was genuine, but was rarely, if 
ever, the galvanizing force in shaping policy. America and 
China were joined by something more effective than sym- 
pathy, i.e., by the common necessity of defeating an aggressor 
who had attacked both of them. 

Since Pearl Harbor the United States has followed a two- 
fold course toward China. First in time and emphasis came 
the policy of supporting Chungking and seeking to bolster its 
prestige and powers of resistance. Secondly, and more recently, 
Washington has attempted to exert a beneficial influence on 
Chinese internal conditions, so that Chungking may become 
the leader of a better-organized war effort. These two lines of 
action now constitute a single, simultaneous American ap- 
proach to China’s r61e in the war and post-war periods. 

Support of Chungking has involved the extension of mili- 
tary aid — indirectly, in the form of American operations in 
the Pacific and Burma, and directly through the delivery of 
American supplies to China, as well as the activities of Ameri- 
can aviators on the China front. However, because of the 
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stringent Japanese blockade, materials brought in by air from 
India have been extremely small in relation to Chungking’s 
needs, despite extremely energetic American efforts to step 
up deliveries. It is also true that a good part of these supplies 
goes to the Fourteenth United States Army Air Force under 
General Chennault, and to the B-sgs in West China, and that 
comparatively little is received by the Chinese armies. But 
the aid to the air forces is of considerable value to the Chinese 
troops, since it provides them with air protection. During 
the Japanese campaigns in Honan, Hunan, and Kwangsi in 
1 944 the Chinese armies generally had air superiority. 

Economically, the United States moved quickly to bolster 
Chinese resistance as the effects of the Pacific War began to 
sink in. On February 2, 1942 President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress to authorize a U.S. $500,000,000 loan to China for the 
strengthening of its economy and war effort. Within less than 
two weeks the measure was law. The speed of this action indi- 
cated America’s appreciation of China’s importance as an ally. 
The loan had a valuable effect on Chinese morale at a very 
trying time. 

The relinquishment of extraterritoriality in 1942-3, fol-. 
lowed by repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act in December 
1943, also had a beneficial influence on China’s spirit of re- 
sistance, even though these steps were taken at a rather late 
date. The dispatch of American experts in agriculture, com- 
munications, industry, and other fields to train Chinese stu- 
dents, or to make recommendations for war-time and post-war 
improvements, was valuable for cultural relations and China’s 
future development. But much more significant was the 
United States’ policy of bolstering China’s international posi- 
tion by pressing for the inclusion of Chinese representatives 
in leading world conferences, such as those at Moscow and 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

Yet Chinese-American relations have been disturbed by 
important problems. Some of these are purely of a war-time 
nature and will probably be forgotten after victory; others are 
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more deep-seated. One transitory problem, for example, has 
been the appearance of friction between American troops and 
the local Chinese population. As might be expected, the intro- 
duction of American soldiers into a totally alien environment 
has caused some difficulties, partly economic, partly cultural. 
Purchase of food for the foreign troops and the construction 
of airfields in various parts of China have tended to raise 
inflationary prices to still higher levels and to cause supply 
shortages — facts which have been exaggerated by some pro- 
vincial leaders in attacks on the Central Government. Ameri- 
can ideas of behaviour toward women, and democratic de- 
portment have also led to some misunderstanding. In one 
town some American soldiers put a coolie in his own rickshaw, 
got between the shafts, and began to pull him around the 
town. To Americans this might seem a harmless, democratic 
prank, but the coolie’s fellow townsmen — accustomed to 
forced labour and the practice of impressing men into the 
army — were in an uproar because they thought he was being 
kidnapped. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate these problems, inevitable 
in any theatre of war where foreign troops are stationed, for 
the Chinese people have given many evidences of friendliness 
toward the American soldiers in their midst, and ting hao (a 
Chinese phrase which has been equated with our own O.K.) 
has become a standard friendly greeting to American army 
men on the streets and roads of China. Much more serious 
than any personal friction — because more likely to leave its 
mark on the post-war period — is the disillusionment with 
things Chinese experienced by some of our soldiers. The first 
soldiers who went to China from the United States, in addition 
to being affected by the excessive sentimentality toward that 
country characteristic of American feeling in 1942 and 1943, 
were given little information that would make them aware of 
the realities of Chinese life or Chungking’s war effort. 

On the Chinese side there has been great discontent, espe- 
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cially in official circles, with the small amounts of supplies 
sent by the United States under lend-lease. Ever since it be- 
came clear that a strategy of defeating Germany first had been 
decided on by the United States and Britain in agreement 
with the Soviet Union, Chungking has expressed its dissatis- 
faction with United Nations military plans. This is perhaps 
understandable, in view of China’s desperate position; but it 
is the function of leadership, in China or anywhere else, to 
accept what is necessary even when it is distasteful. The strat- 
egy of concentrating on Germany before concentrating against 
Japan was dictated by thoroughly sound considerations; for 
a dispersal of forces into all theatres of war would have meant 
weakness in all, while a policy of dealing with Japan first 
would have thrown us against an enemy far more difficult to 
come to grips with than Germany, leaving the Nazis free to 
work their will in the West. There is no space here to go into 
all the questions involved, but the logical conclusion of a 
“Japan first” policy would have been a negotiated peace, since 
it probably would have been impossible in that case to defeat 
either Germany or Japan.’- 

It was a great error on the part of the Chungking Govern- 
ment to oppose the “Hitler first” strategy, instead of simply 
asking for the largest possible deliveries of supplies within 
the framework of that policy. In the United States the effect of 
China’s attitude was to bolster isolationist enemies of the 
government who cared not a whit for the future of China, but 
were only too happy to drape themselves in the Chinese flag 
while attacking the unity of the United Nations. In this con- 
nection Mme Chiang Kai-shek’s visit — despite, or perhaps 
because of, the deep impression she made on the American 
people — had the effect of harassing the administration. It 

1 For fuller discussion of the reasons for adopting a '‘Hitler first'' strategy, 
see the following articles by the author: “Strategy of the War in Asia," For- 
eign Policy Reports (New York, Foreign Policy Association) , April 15, 1943, 
pp. 26-~'7; and Stronger than Germany," Foreign Policy Bulletin 

(New York, Foreign Policy Association) , January 22, 1943. 
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should have been possible to state China’s needs in such a 
way as to promote unity rather than lessen it. 

In supporting the Chungking regime and promoting its in- 
ternational prestige, the United States has probably been 
moved, apart from military considerations, by the view that 
China can serve this country as a valuable future partner in 
Asia. Certainly co-operation with China could be of enor- 
mous importance in promoting American influence in the 
East and in securing post-war markets for American exports. 
It might also mean that in the operations of various interna- 
tional bodies, the United States could generally depend on the 
Chinese vote’s being the same as its own, since, as Finance 
Minister H. H. Kung declared before the United States Sen- 
ate on August 24, 1944: ^ 

“For the Chinese Government and people, I am privileged to 
say here that in all matters of international cooperation we whole- 
heartedly support the policies of the United States. . . .’’ 

But the fly in the ointment is that the needs of the United 
States cannot be met by working together with just any Chi- 
nese government. 

America’s interest in China might be summed up in three 
phrases: winning the war, developing post-war markets, and 
preserving the peace. Only a strong, democratic China — not 
a weak, subservient one — can promote these ends properly. 
A reactionary Chinese government cannot put forth a maxi- 
mum effort to defeat Japan or develop internal reforms needed 
to raise popular purchasing power and create a great Chinese 
market. And since its policies would result in civil war, or at 
the least a continuing threat of strife, it could hardly play a 
useful part in preserving Far Eastern peace and might con- 
tribute greatly to the factors making for a third World War. 

This presents American policy makers with a serious prob- 
lem, for — as some writers have pointed out — Chungking is 

2 Congressional Record, August 24, 1944, p. 7346- Since this statement was 
made Kung has given up his post as Finance Minister. See p. 108 above. 
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''our baby.’' As far back as 1942 the United States was alarmed 
by the tendency in China toward chauvinism and the centring 
of power in the military. There was also cause for concern in 
Chungking's growing inflexibility on domestic policy and 
the rise of anti-British feeling, which often passed into anti- 
white and anti-Western feeling. American military men in 
China were disturbed at the unco-operative attitude of some 
Chinese military leaders, for example, War Minister Ho Ying- 
chin, and wondered whether war supplies delivered to Chung- 
king would be used against the Japanese or hoarded for civil 
war. There was also grave doubt as to the use that might be 
made of American loans. Would they be employed in a fashion 
really benefiting the Chinese people, or would they be squan- 
dered in ill-planned, ineffective efforts to halt inflation, pro- 
ducing nothing but a large obligation to repay the United 
States, and increased fortunes in the possession of Chinese 
officials? 

The United States has been hampered in developing a real- 
istic policy toward Chungking by the excessive sentimentality 
of the American public. For a long time American comment 
made little or no distinction between the heroism of the Chi- 
nese people and the narrow spirit animating some circles in 
official Chungking. To point to the shortcomings of China’s 
leadership was considered equivalent to being ungrateful to 
the Chinese people for their sacrifices in the war. Besides, 
since the Kuomintang-Communist conflict bulked large in 
Chinese politics criticism of Chungking and praise of the 
guerrillas seemed to some to be a matter of the United States' 
coming out in support of Communism. 

Actually, what was at stake was the development of a China 
with which the United States and other members of the United 
Nations could work both economically and politically, rather 
than a China which would be an apple of discord among the 
Allies. While never diminishing its respect for the Chinese 
cause, the United States has slowly exerted its influence in 
favour of a forward-looking, soundly established Chinese 
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gime. As far back as October is, 1942 Sumner Welles, then 
Under Secretary of State, declared that the United States 
''favors ‘complete unity’ among the Chinese people and all 
groups or organizations thereof.” He stated that "this Govern- 
ment desires Chinese unity and deprecates civil strife in 
China,” which, while "at all times unfortunate, would be es- 
pecially unfortunate at a time when China is engaged in 
a desperate struggle of self-defense against an armed in- 
vader” ® 

One important consideration has been the American desire 
not to become embroiled with the Soviet Union over Chinese 
political issues. For an explosion in China could have reper- 
cussions that would make the Polish-Soviet question seem a 
model of frictionless international relations. The striking fea- 
ture of the Chinese situation from an American point of view 
is that the policies of China’s Communists — a group toward 
which American policy would not ordinarily be drawn — 
point toward a progressive China with which this country 
could work in harmony, while the Chungking Government 
has tended to move in an unsatisfactory direction. In short, the 
Nationalist Party — the Kuomintang — is not fulfilling the 
function of leading the Chinese nation envisioned for it by 
Sun Yat-sen. 

These were among the important factors behind former 
Vice President Wallace’s mission to China in June and July 
1944. Wallace had many objectives, some secret, but his pub- 
lic utterances left no doubt as to America’s concern about 
Chinese internal conditions and China’s relations with the 
U.S.S.R. When he landed at the Chungking airfield on June 
20 , he distributed a prepared statement expressing the belief 
that the Chinese-Siberian frontier would be one of friendship, 
like that between Canada and the United States. Four days 
later a joint Chinese- American press release, summarizing his 
talks with Chiang Kai-shek, declared: ^ 

8 Amerasia (New York) , November 1943, PP* 4 i 9 » 420. 

4 ]^ew York Times, June 25, 1944. 
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‘‘Cognizance was taken of the cornerstone position of China in 
Asia and of the importance of China in any structure for peace in 
the Pacific area. It was assumed as axiomatic that essential to such 
a peace structure would be continuation of the ties of friendship 
that have characterized American-Chinese relations for over a 
century, and the maintenance of relations on a basis of mutual 
understanding between China and the Soviet Union — China’s 
nearest great neighbor — as well as between China and her other 
neighbors. No balance of power arrangement would serve the ends 
of peace.” 

Especially significant was the coupling of Chinese-American 
and Chinese-Soviet relations as equally important and the 
plain suggestion that the United States had no desire to engage 
in a balance of power struggle with the U.S.S.R. over China. 

When Wallace returned to the United States, he delivered 
an address at Seattle on July 9, in which he stated quite 
frankly: ® 

. . to modernize her industry and train her people China needs 
help. We have thousands of technical and business men in the 
United States who are able to furnish that help. But the business 
men in particular want to be sure of one thing. They want to be 
certain, before they lay the foundations and make the necessary 
outlay, that there is no foreseeable likelihood of conflict within 
China or between China and the U. S. S. R/’ 

The policy of pressing Chungking for changes in policy 
entered a new phase in July 1944, when an American mili- 
tary mission was sent to Yenan, capital of the Communist 
areas. For a long time the United States had desired that the 
blockade against the Northwest be lifted and had wished to 
establish direct contact with the guerrilla regions. But Chung- 
king had rejected both proposals. Now the latter purpose 
was being achieved. A Chinese Government spokesman an- 
nounced on August 2 that United States military observers 
were en route to various points in the Communist areas, to 
collect aeronautical and weather data, to help American air- 
men forced down there, and to promote closer co-operation 

5 New York Herald Tribune, ^nly 10, 1944. 
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between American air units and Chinese ground forces. The 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. K. C. Wu, told reporters 
that the question of air bases in Communist territory had not 
been discussed and he did not know what his government’s 
attitude would be. There was no doubt, however, that Ameri- 
can military men in China had long wanted such bases. The 
attitude of United States army men toward the Chinese guer- 
rillas was suggested in the statement made by Colonel Davis 
Barrett, head of the military mission, after he arrived in 
Yenan: ® “We have come here to study how these people have 
been able to keep the superiorly armed Japs in North China 
at bay for seven years.” 

The twofold American approach of supporting the National 
Government while seeking to change it was displayed again 
in September 1944, when Donald M. Nelson, then Chairman 
of the War Production Board, and Major General Patrick J. 
Hurley, arrived in Chungking for talks with top Chinese offi- 
cials, including the Generalissimo. Apparently, it was one of 
Nelson’s tasks to make recommendations for increasing Chi- 
na’s industrial output, while Hurley was concerned with Chi- 
na’s military effectiveness. After returning to the United 
States, Nelson made a second trip to Chungking in November 
with a staff of experts on steel and alcohol production. His 
purpose was to help a Chinese War Production Board func- 
tion effectively. 

Meanwhile the difficulties in American-Chinese relations 
had come into the open, following the announcement, late in 
October, that at the Generalissimo’s request. General Joseph 
W. Stilwell — Chiang’s Chief of Staff, deputy to Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, and commander in the China-Burma-India the- 
atre — had been recalled to this country. It was obvious from 
President Roosevelt’s high praise of Stilwell at a press confer- 
ence on October 31, and from the War Department censor- 
ship’s clearance of newspaper accounts highly critical of the 
Chungking Government, that Stilwell had been relieved of 

6 Ibid., August 22, 1944- 
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his posts against Washington's desire and only at the General- 
issimo’s demand. 

Possibly for diplomatic reasons and to avoid injecting a 
new issue into the final week of the 1944 election campaign, 
the President declared that the incident had been purely the 
result of personal differences between Stilwell and the Gen- 
eralissimo. But when a reporter asked him for information 
about the background of the affair, he said he thought the 
newspapermen all had the story. In this way he seemed to 
give support to articles by Brooks Atkinson, Darrell Berrigan, 
and other correspondents lately returned from China, who 
had attributed StilwelFs recall to Chiang’s unwillingness to 
carry through military and political reforms that were being 
pressed upon him by the United States.* 

According to these reports, Washington had requested of 
Chiang that he place Stilwell in tactical command of all forces 
in China, patch up relations with the Communists so that their 
armies might operate in unity with the Central forces, and 
initiate a thoroughgoing military reorganization in China. 
Apparently another key issue had been that of supply distri- 
bution, for all American lend-lease materials entering China 
had gone to General Stilwell, and had been allocated by him. 
This reflected the view of the United States Army and Gov- 
ernment that Chungking could not be trusted to distribute 
supplies properly for use against Japan, but might hoard them 
for future civil war against the Communists. 

As excitement died down over the recall of Stilwell and the 
almost simultaneous resignation of Ambassador Clarence E. 
Gauss, it became apparent that the United States was continu- 
ing its policy of seeking to work with the Chungking Govern- 
ment and at the same time bring about changes within it. 
Donald M. Nelson’s return to China fitted in with this policy. 
So did the statement of Major General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 

* For a later account, emphasizing the link between military conditions in 
China and StilwelFs recall, see Samuel Lubell, “Vinegar Joe and the Reluctant 
Dragon,” Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) , February 24, 1945. 
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Stilwell’s successor as Chiang Kai-shek’s Chief of Staff. When 
asked by a newspaperman on November i6, 1944 how much 
help Chinese troops would be in the concluding phases of the 
war if Chungking did not compromise with the Communists, 
he declared: ’’ “It is a basic premise that unity in war is essen- 
tial to fight effectively.” 

There was some question, however, as to whether America’s 
twofold policy could survive the storms of China’s growing 
political and military crisis. For a situation might arise in 
which most of China’s military and political power would lie 
elsewhere than in Chungking. Would the United States then 
work equally with all resisting elements, in accordance with 
their military effectiveness, while attempting to bring them 
together under Chungking’s aegis? Or would it be willing, if 
necessary, to back some new centre of political power, includ- 
ing the Communists, autonomous local leaders, and progres- 
sive elements in Chungking? These suggestions are all highly 
speculative, and the conditions about which they revolve may 
not come to pass, or may express themselves in ways now un- 
thought of. But American policy must be prepared for such 
possibilities. 

7 New York Times, November 17, 1944* 

After Chen Cheng became Minister of War and other personnel changes 
took place in Chungking, American-Chinese relations improved. On December 
15, 1944 Major General Patrick J. Hurley, newly-appointed American Ambas- 
sador, declared that the recent shifts in the Chinese Government had been 
^‘intended for more cooperation and efficiency” and “in a large measure were 
responsible for putting the National Government, the United States military 
mission and this Embassy in one team.” (New York Times, December 16, 
1944) . Yet, while various measures announced by Chungking and Washington 
had the effect of reducing immediate friction, little, if anything, was accom- 
plished in dealing with the fundamental problem of Chinese unity. Neverthe- 
less the United States did not give up its efforts in this direction. On January 
23, 1945 Under Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew told reporters, with reference 
to the question of a Kuomintang-Communist accord: “ It would be very grati- 
fying to us to learn of the consummation of such an agreement. We earnestly 
desire the development of a strong and united China. To that end this Gov- 
ernment has been lending its best efforts to be of service in appropriate ways, 
such as through the exercise of friendly good offices when requested by the 
Chinese, through direct military assistance in the prosecution of the war against 
Japan, and through assisting China’s economy to survive the strain of war.” 
{ibid., January 24, 1945.) 
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The main point to be remembered above all transitory de- 
velopments — and it is a point worth repeating — is that only 
a progressive China working in harmony with its Allies in war 
and peace can serve the interests of this country. At present 
American policy is working in this direction, for Washington 
recognizes the community of interest between itself and the 
democratic forces in China. At the same time it is evident that 
problems of policy toward China will not necessarily work 
themselves out smoothly. There is dynamite in Chinese poli- 
tics, and we may have to make at short notice many crucial 
decisions, affecting our relations not only with China, but also 
with the Soviet Union. It will therefore be necessary for the 
United States to be ready to implement or modify its policies 
rapidly. The greater our flexibility, the greater will be our 
ability to promote progressive trends in war-time and post- 
war China. 
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